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HOW TO MAKE COLD CASH IN 
HOT WEATHER 


Introduction of the Vacationists Personal Effects 
Policy—another North America first—gives you an 
extra facility for your summer sales program, gives 
you a competitive edge to turn prospects into 
appreciative customers. 

This new policy provides your client with prac- 
tically all-risk protection for his family’s personal 
effects while on vacation anywhere in the world. 
It sells because it meets a public need. 

Get all the facts about this new product of 
North America research—another in a long list of 


“Plus Values” that come from representing the 


North America Companies. Ask the Manager of the 
nearest North America Service Office to give you a 
complete rundown on all the advantages of becoming 
associated with this pioneering insurance group. 


97 NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Pioneers in Protection—Serving with 20,000 Agents in the Public Interest 
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John J. Seibels, President 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


@ One way to show how well you 
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BUILDING COST INDEX 


Pioneers in Multiple-line Underwriting 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL a 


Avg. June Avg. June 
a 1939 1953 1939 
\ i | \ (' l (' () Boston 210 576 Minneapolis 202 
WW AL y] ‘ New York 219 592 Kansas City 209 
Buffalo 205 601 St. Louis 208 
Baltimore 198 581 Atlanta 186 
DALLAS, TEXAS Philadelphia 196 564 Dallas 171 
Pittsburgh 219 560 New Orleans 194 
Cincinnati 209 552 Denver 195 
Cleveland 206 572 — 195 
Chicago 205 535 San Francisco 183 
FIRE © CASUALTY * BONDS Indianapolis 206 578 Los Angeles 167 
Detroit 208 595 ; a 
Edward T. Harrison, Chairman of the Board Milwaukee 209 610 National Average 200 


. This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in 
Gordon S Yeargan, President clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings 
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FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Company . 
Aetna Insurance Company ................ 
Agricultural Insurance Company (old) .... 
Agricultural Insurance Company (new) .. 
American Alliance Insurance Company ... 
American Automobile Insurance Company. . 
American Equitable Assurance Company .. 
American Insurance Company ............ 
American Re-Insurance Company 
American Surety Company ................ 
Automobile Insurance Company 


Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company .. 
Boston Insurance Company 


Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company ............ 
Continental Insurance Company 


Employers Group Associates ............... 
Employers Reinsurance Company 


Federal Insurance Company ............... 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Maryland.. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. . 
Fire Association of Philadelphia .......... 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company ...... 
Firemen’s Insurance Company (Newark).. 
General Reinsurance Corporation 
Glens Falls Insurance Company ........... 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company ........ 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins, Co. .... 
Home Insurance Company ................. 
Insurance Company of North America .... 
Jersey Insurance Company of New York .. 
Kansas City Fire & Marine Insurance 
Maryland Casualty Company .............. 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 

Merchants Fire Assurance Company ...... 
Merchants & Mfrs. Insurance Company ... 
National Casualty Company ............... 
National Fire Insurance Company 


National Union Fire Insurance Company .. 


New Amsterdam Casualty Company ....... 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. . 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern, Insurance Company ............. 
North River Insurance Company .......... 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hartford .. 
Northwestern National Insurance Company 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (old).. 
Ohio Casualty Insurance Company (new).. 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company 
Pacific Indemnity Company 
Peerless Casualty Company 
Phoenix Insurance Company .............. 
Providence Washington Insurance Company 
Providence Washington Ins, Co. Conv. Pfd. 
Reinsurance Corporation of New York .... 
Republic Insurance Company—Texas ...... 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
Seaboard Surety Company (old) 
Seaboard Surety Company (new) .......... 
Security Insurance Company (New Haven) 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co, .. 
Standard Accident Insurance Company .... 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (old) 
U. 8. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (new) 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company 
U. S. Guarantee Company 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


Aetna Life Insurance Company (new) 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ......... 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ... 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Assurance Company .......... 
Franklin Life Insurance Company ........ 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City Life Insurance Company 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia ...... 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 
Monumental Life Insurance Company .... 
National Life and Accident Insurance Co... 
Travelers Insurance Company .... 
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Contributes = 
to the 
Welfare 


of the 
Community 


Overshadowing his contributions as a taxpayer, 
customer of local merchants and employer of local 
people are the all important services he performs in 
the conduct of his own business. Through 

the protection he provides, many a factory has been 
rebuilt with consequent re-employment of workers 
. ++ many a store and home has been reconstructed 


without the destruction of a lifetime’s savings. 


More than 10,000 agents, as representatives of 

The American Insurance Group, contribute to the 
welfare of their local communities through such 
sound Account Selling Programs as The American 
Family Protection Plan and The American 


Farm Family Protection Plan. 


Another in the series of advertisements high- 
lighting the most important and distinguishing — 
qualities that determine a good insurance agent. 
This series is based on Pome na 


Newerk, New Jersey the National A nsui 


The Americon Insurance Co. © Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co. © The Jersey Fire Underwriters 
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COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS 
A SUMMARY of the insurance company developments 
throughout the United States and Canada in recent months 


appears hereafter. This summary includes notices of examina- 
tiens conducted, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


CALIFORNIA 
Meritplan Ins. Co 
Valley Mutual Ins. Co 


DELAWARE Admitted 
Fidelity Interstate Cas. Co. ............... re Pa. 
Public National Ins. Co. TREC EC ETE Miami, Fla. 


GEORGIA Admitted 
caren: Mave Tah. G0. osc signee win uooes Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILLINOIS 
Lincoln Casualty Co. 


INDIANA Admitted 
American Livestock Ins. Co. ...............200-- Geneva, IIL. 
American Mercury Ins, Co. .............. Washington, D. C. 
Automobile Club Ins. Co. . Columbus, Ohio 
OE OE ee eee rr le 
Farmers Ins. Exchange .. Los Angeles, Cal. 
eee ng en OE POTEET eens Los Angeles, Cal. 
_oremost Ins. Co. . ie Grand Rapids, Mich. 
emene semeeees 1k Col. ooo cs bao oekbe dt oetenn Miami, Fla. 
Selective Ins. Co .. Cincinnati, Ohio 

IOWA 
Equitable 


KANSAS 


The Insurance Co. of 


Licensed 
ee eyes erp ee Los Angeles, Cal. 
SS ae a Los Angeles, Cal. 


Licensed 
eae Springfield, Il. 


Licensed 


Mutual Ins. Co. Iowa 


.Cedar Rapids, 
Admitted 

Texas 
Examined 

i SM, ss secesiae cas Bremen, 


..Dallas, Texas 


Bremen Farmers Mut. Kansas 


AUTOMOBILE 
FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 


KENTUCKY 
The Auto Ins. Co 


Licensed 

Covington, Ky 
Admitted 
Illinois National Casualty Co. .............. Springfield, III. 


MAINE Admitted 
Coat aeeerors Can. GO. | oi cciccse as cine ceed Greensburg, Pa 
nS CIBC. 560 ong tive vp sxe sapemes Chicago, II] 
OI GAD, 5 cb 0-0-0:sc oe wiemeney ad \+e5 ged Oe GEMS Oee Se 


MARYLAND Admitted 
Washington Fire & Marine Ins. Co. .......... St. Louis, Mo. 
Examined 
Taneytown Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ............ Taneytown, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS Examined 
Allied American Mut. Fire Ins. Co. Boston, Mass 
American Mutual Liab. Ins. Co. .............. Boston, Mass. 
American Policyholders Ins. Ca Boston, Mass. 


MINNESOTA Licensed 
Union Mutual Dwelling House Fire Ins. Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Admitted 
General Insurance Corp. ................ Fort Worth, Texas 
The Insurance Co. of Texas Dallas, Texas 
Preferred Risk Mut. Ins. Co. ............ Des Moines, Iowa 

Withdrew 
Asntrican Five Ties Gk 456s cccascesscusos Galveston, Texas 
The Concordia Fire Ins. Co. of Milwaukee. . Milwaukee, Wis. 


MISSOURI Incorporated 
Mid-America Fire and Mar. Ins. Co. ...... Kansas City, Mo. 
Licensed 
+ ba CA dtd ds ee St. Louis, Mo. 
Admitted 
Queen Gite Piste Baa. Co. .. dese, cirvee wee Merrill, Wis. 


Grant Mutual Ins. Co 


NEBRASKA Admitted 
Mesh. BOE TG Gs Fass kc oss. Sees Columbia, Mo. 
Examined 
Metropolitan Acc. and Health Ins. Co. ........ Omaha, Neb. 


NEVADA Admitted 
American Bankers Ins. Co. of Fla. ............ Miami, Fla. 
eee seauramee CO...vsviesshecs bodecsee New York, N. Y. 


NEW YORK Incorporated 
State Acc. and Health Ins. Co. ............ New York, N. Y. 
United Firemens Ins. Co. ................ New York, N. Y. 
Examined 
Baloise Marine Ins. Co. Ltd. ............ Basle, Switzerland 
Cayuga County Farmers’ Ins. Co. ............ Auburn, N. Y. 
Copenhagen Reinsurance Co., Ltd. ....Copenhagen, Denmark 
Eastern Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............. Greenwich, N. Y. 
Farmers Co-operative Fire Ins. Assn. of the Towns of Clav, 
Camillus, Lysander & Van Buren ....Baldwinsville, N. Y 
oe eS OS a oe eer New York, N. Y 
Hartford Live Stock Ins. Co. ............ New York, N. Y. 
Lion Fire Ins. Co. of New York New York, Ae # 
Monticello Co-operative Fire Ins. Co. ....Monticello, N. Y 
St. Lawrence County Patrons Fire Relief Assn. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y 
Schoharie _ Schenectady Counties Farmers Mutual 
PIB OS rccvcccisev eves eivesee Esperance, N. Y 
The South British Ins. Co yd 


NORTH DAKOTA Examined 
Farmers Union Mut. Ins. Co. ............ Jamestown, N. D. 


OREGON 
Farmers’ 


Ltd. .......---. Auckland, N. Z. 


Examined 


Mutual Fire Ins. Assn., Inc. .Hillsboro, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
Colonial Mutual Casualty Co. Philadelphia, Pa 
Colonial Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .... . Philadelphia, Pa 
Economy Mutual Fire & Storm Ins. Co. “of Pa. 


Morristown, Pa 
Farmers American Mutual Fire Ins. Co in, Pa 
Penn Mutual Indemnity Co. .. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TENNESSEE Admitted 
Eenployers Casualty Co. oicsicacscecccsccsce Dallas, Texas 
Health Service, Incorporated,.:...............- Chicago, Il 


{Continued on page 12) 


Beat’s Fire and Casualty News 








“He's right up-to-the-minute on new 
developments, and we value his 


briefing on what's ahead.” 


says D. R. MORRISSEY 
Conkey-Morrissey Agency, Appleton, Wis. 
We can be sure that this appraisal of P. J. “Pete” 
Raffin, Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman, by “Don” 
Morrissey is an experienced judgment. Mr. Morrissey 
is owner of the Conkey-Morrissey Agency which, 
founded in 1868, has represented the Fire -Associ- 
ation upward of 50 years. He is president of the 
Wisconsin Association, and, equally active in civic 
affairs, is a director of the Appleton Chamber of 
Commerce. 

“Pete” Raffin, whose circuit covers the Milwaukee 
and lower state area, will round out 30 years in the 
insurance business come September. He is a member 
of the Executive and Legislative Committee of the 
Wisconsin Fire Underwriters Association. 


Would the able, experienced, resourceful cooperation 
that inspired these comments be helpful to you? If so, 
why not talk to the Fire Association-Reliance Fieldman in 


your area? Just write, and we'll have him call. 








“His alertness and unmistakable 
sincerity make it a pleasure to 


introduce him to clients.” 


says BRITON W. HALL 
Briton W. Hall Agency, Escanaba, Mich. 
While this is one of many compliments paid to Richard 
Buck, State Agent for Fire Association-Reliance, it has 
unusual significance coming from an agent so well 
schooled in the merits (and demerits) of fieldmen. 
Briton W. “Brit” Hall is « well known figure in Michi- 
gan insurance circles. He’s a past president of the 
Upper Peninsula Association, and the Escanaba Asso- 
ciation, and very active in the state organization. In 
the picture, Dick Buck is assisting him in the survey of 
a prospect's property. 
Operating out of a newly opened field office in 
Wausau, Dick Buck serves agents in northern Wis- 
consin and upper peninsula of Michigan. He is a 
member of the Wisconsin Fire Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, and the State Fire Prevention Association. 


Head Offices: 401 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco, Toronto. Claims and settling agents throughout 
the world, 


Fire Association 
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*** With the spread of multiple line underwriting, 
more and more companies are writing additional classes 
of business. It is not unusual today to have individual 
carriers report underwriting experience on as many as 


Each of these classes of 
business is subject to its own peculiar problems and 
over-all trends can only be understood by looking behind 
the aggregate figures. Such a look is afforded by our 
study of Stock Underwriting by Lines on page 14. 


twenty-five separate lines. 


*** Automobile insurance is an extremely important 
line to both agents and companies. It is also a line which 
has contributed more than its share of problems. At any 
gathering of insurance men these problems occupy a 
prominent position and their solutions are discussed from 
all approaches. The stock company agent’s viewpoint is 
presented in Boon or Doom on page 18. 


eek The average agent might well be surprised to learn 
how many people, including clients of his, are bailees. 
Most businesses act as bailee at times and many of them 
are bailees all of the time. The distinguishing features 
of bailment are easily understood even by one not versed 
in the law. These features along with the protection 
an insurance man can provide for a bailee are described 
in non-technical manner in the article, The Concept of 
Bailee, on page 21. 


**k* Traditionally non-cancellable accident and health 
insurance has been designed to answer the needs of 
either professional or self-employed men or those 
grouped together in the terms executives and managers 
This view of the market still persists in the minds of 
many but it is no longer a true picture. If sales are to 
he expanded to the degree necessary, policies must be 
tailored to meet the requirements of the great number of 
wage earners whose income terminates as soon as em- 
ployment ceases. Non-cancellable Coverages on page 
25 considers the types of policies presently available and 
the market for each. 


***x All forecasts indicate a continuing construction 
hoon during 1953. You can see the indications in your 
own town where only a short walk suffices for you to 
pass plenty of building and construction work. Your 
walk should also show many Contract Bond Oppor- 
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tunities for the agent who knows how to sell the re 
quired coverage. Some helpful hints are on page 29. 


*** A recent survey pointed to pestiferous insects and 


# constantly slamming screen doors as two of the most 


common summertime aggravations. In addition to their 
annoyance, insects can of course be a menace to health 
although medical advances have somewhat minimized 
this danger. While it may be somewhat afield from the 
subject of insurance, the article on Your Biggest Little 
Enemies is timely and should prove of interest. It is on 
page 37. 

*** At least once each decade America becomes en 
tranced with an idea, an ism, or a gadget. In the past 
it has been the repetition of the phrase “Every day in 
every way, I’m getting better and better,” technocracy, 
flying the Atlantic, anti-histamines, or chlorophyll. To 
day, at least in some circles, it is the giant electronic 
calculator, variously called a giant brain or a talented 
moron. Some realistic facts on what the author calls 
Psychonumerosis are on page 43. 

*** In our June issue we began a series of three 
articles on Classified Fire Experience. The second of 
these articles appears this month on page 71. It con 
siders the importance of such factors as time, place, 
type of property and type of insured interest. The 
concluding article in this series will be published in 
\ugust. 


*** We in this country sometimes seem reluctant to 
expound the benefits of our way of life. We tend to 
be reticent and to avoid selling its virtues in the direct 
hard-hitting manner which has proved so successful in 
selling our industrial goods and services. Yet our 
manner of conducting our affairs cannot be taken for 
granted even inside our tational boundaries. Freedom 
and the Salesman on page 74 points out that the profes 
sional salesman, as a class, is best fitted for this important 
and rewarding work 


**k* Generally it is the exception rather than the rule 
to find a written contract which does not contain, in 
one form or another, some term or condition by which 
the liability of one of the parties is sought to be dimin 
ished or broadened. Insurance managers have, in this 
phase alone, a wide field to consider in recommending 
an effective insurance program. Recently the American 
Management Association conducted a panel discussion 
on this subject of Contractual and Assumed Liability 
The thoughts of three speakers on the panel are pre 
sented in condensed form on page 79. 


#** The infinite variety of inland marine coverages 
has particular appeal for the producer who prides him 
self on practising Creative Selling. Some of the sources 
of this t pe of business are indicated in the article on 
page 93. 
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CASUALTY COMPANY 


.PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 





COMPANY DEVELOPMENTS—tfrom page 8 


UTAH a. 
Transport Insurance Compa Dallas, Texas 
Washington Fire & Marine 1 oo. 0 Oe aa ee St. Louis, Mo. 


VIRGINIA Admitted 
Quincy Mutual Fire Ins. Co. ..............2. Quincy, Mass. 


WISCONSIN Admitted 
Paperitan Tithe and Ths: Ces nk coscedccnkeioccvces Miami, Fla. 
Withdrew 
panete Inde. TaeeGo. .... 35. iste ieee ae oe Newark, N. J. 


WYOMING Admitted 
General American Casualty Co. ........ San Antonio, Texas 
Diid-Centtiry 06. CGi 5 ycke sce aes bones ox Los Angeles, Cal. 
St. Louis Fire & Marine Ins. ‘Co. ............ St. Louis, Mo. 


Sigmar ‘COORG Oe 8 ods case ndecaccsed Houston, Texas 


DOMINION OF CAN. Admitted : 
Canadian Reisiourance Co, .......600.ccccccccees Toronto, Ont. 
Te Great Base 106. Ce. ccoccccccceccss Montreal, Que. 


NEWFOUNDLAND Admitted 
PTE SEG. oe cnc es hace os heen avecses Chicago, III. 
London & Provincial Marine & General Ins., Co., Ltd. 
London, Eng. 
NOVA SCOTIA Admitted 
United States Fire Ins. Co. .............. New York, N. Y. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


AUGUST 


Institute of Advanced Agency Management, annual, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs. 

Federation of Insurance Counsel, annual convention, Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford, Pennsylvania. 

Kentucky Association of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual 
meeting, Lafayette Hotel, Lexington. 

Wyoming Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Cheyenne. 

International Federation of Commercial Travelers Insurance 
Organizations, annual meeting, Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper 
National Park, Alberta, Canada. 

Oregon Association of Insurance Agents, annual convention, 


Multnomah Hotel, Portland. 
SEPTEMBER 


Washington Association of Insurance Agents, annual con- 

vention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle. 

Maine Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Samoset Hotel, Rockland. 

West Virginia Association cf Insurance Agents, annual meet- 

ing, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur Springs. 

New Mexico Association of Insurance Agents, annual meet- 
ing, La Fonda Hotel, Sante Fe. 

Insurance Advertising Conference, annual meeting, Skytop 

Lodge, Poconos, Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania Association of Insurance Agents, annual con- 
vention, Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford. 

Michigan Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 

Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island. 

Vermont Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Lake Morley Inn, Fairlee. 

Texas Association of Mutual Fire & Storm Insurance Com- 
panies, annual meeting, Driskill Hotel, Austin. 

Utah Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City. 

International Claims Association, annual meeting, The Saga- 
more, Lake George, New York. 

a Association of Insurance Agents, annual meeting, 
utte. 

Association of Superintendents of Insurance, annual conven- 
+2 Oh aaeaparceian Hotel, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island. 

National Society of Chartered Property Casualty Under- 
writers, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
National Insurance Buyers Association, insurance day, Shera- 
ton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Eastern General Agents and Managers Conference, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. 

Illinois Association of Mutual Insurance Companies, annual 
meeting, Pere Marquette, Peoria. 

Mutual Loss Managers’ Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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The mechanized farmer 


makes hay while the sun shines 


Farming is a highly mechanized industry... 
today’s farmer a practical “dollar and cents” 
businessman. Hay for feeding animals or as a 
cash crop is an important part of the farmer’s 
economy. 

By developing and manufacturing labor-sav- 
ing machinery, New Holland Machine Co., New 
Holland, Pa., helps America’s farmers earn more 
money by getting forage crops harvested before 
rain can damage their value. “First in Grassland 


Over ten thousand agents . . 


Farming,” New Holland helps to keep down 
farm operating costs. 

Like many of its customers, New Holland 
Machine Co. has depended on U.S. F. & G. for 
many years to provide varied bonding and in- 
surance coverages. 

Whether you produce machines or use them; 
own your home or business; no matter where you 
are or what you do, there are U.S. F. & G. cover- 
ages to meet your needs. 


. there’s one in your community. 


Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


S.F.& G. 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY -SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Joronto 





NDER multiple line underwriting more and 


more companies are writing additional classes 

of business and it is not unusual to have in- 
dividual carriers report underwriting experience on 
as many as twenty-five separate lines. The fire and 
casualty field now embraces such a wide variety of 
coverages that over-all trends can only be understood 
by looking behind the aggregate figures. Each class of 
business is subject to its own peculiar problems as well 
as to the general pull of economic events. 


Over 5000 Classifications 


The stock fire and casu- 


alty companies break down 1948 
Straight Fire 92.4 
Extended Coverage 85.7 
Allied Fire Lines _ 

Ocean Marine oe 

Inland Marine 91.2 
Accident and Health 89.3 
Group Acc. & Health 94.5 
Workmen's Comp. 88.4 
Misc. Liability 94.9 
Misc. P. D. & Coll. 91.7 
Auto Liability 97.9 
Auto Property Damage. 103.9 
Auto Collision 82.8 
Auto Fire, Theft 75.5 
Fidelity 79.8 
Surety 68.8 
Glass 100.2 
Burglary & Theft 87.7 
Boiler & Machinery 93.8 
Credit 59.5 
Live Stock 77.7 


their collective underwriting 
experience into 5,046 classi 
fications in 25 principal lines 
of business. The classifica- 
tions would be even greater 
except that a number of car- 
riers reporting on a 
group basis. The number of 


are 


carriers or groups reporting 
experience on any single line 

four 
on 


only 
479 auto- 
mobile fire and theft. Pure 
loss ratios vary from 11.6% 


from 
livest« wk to 


varies on 


on credit to 77.5% on group 
health ; 
expenses 


loss 

from 
1.7% on boiler and machin- 
ery to 14.2% on 
liability ; 


: re : ; 
sions from 7.2% to 36.2% ; 


and 
adjustment 


accident 


Totals 91.2 


Pram. Writ. (millions)... 4,403 
miscel 
laneous commis- 


but included in totals. 





other acquisition costs from 


14 


* Combined Loss and Expense Ratios 


* Losses and loss adjustment expenses incurred to earned pre- 
miums, expenses incurred to written premiums. 


0.6% to 10.5%; general underwriting expenses from 
0.9% to 33.9%. Combined loss and expense ratios 
vary from 64.1% on credit to 104.9% on miscellaneous 
liability. 

Over-all premium volume rose 11.3% in 1952 to 
reach a new high of about $6,410,590,000 for all 


stock carriers in the fire and casualty field, nearly six 
times the volume of the depression year 1933. The 
combined loss and expense ratio, which had risen in 
both 1950 and 1951, turned down in 1952 to stand at 


94.4%, off nearly 
points for the year. 


three 


100 Straight Fire Business 


84.2 
92.8 
** 
es 77.9 
87.3 88.8 
90.6 92.0 
96.3 97.2 
89.3 98.7 
100.6 102.8 
91.6 95.2 
93.3 99.5 
97.2 100.8 
79.1 82.0 
75.4 81.1 
92.6 89.6 
74.8 73.9 
91.3 96.0 
89.4 87.3 
95.3 82.3 
63.1 61.7 
68.0 73.4 


87.6 


1950 
84.2 
147.6 
** 


1951 
89.1 
108.8 
9£.7 
91.0 
97.1 
90.3 
97.1 
103.3 
105.1 
97.7 
105.9 
110.7 
93.7 
85.6 
89.7 
86.7 
101.9 
89.0 
83.7 
60.7 
76.0 


97.1 


1952 
89.9 
91.5 
80.5 
95.7 
93.8 
89.9) 
96.0 
98.3 
104.9 
88.6 
102.8 
103.5 
92.5 
84.8 
90.9 
80.3 
92.4 
89.8 
87.8 
64.1 
78.6 


Net premiums written on 
straight fire business began 
to level off in the latter part 
of 1951 as additional states 
permitted writing term busi- 
ness on the installment basis 
or on an annual renewal 
basis. This continued into 
1952 so that net writings 
were off nearly 1% and 1952 
became the first year since 
1939 in which net premiums 
on straight fire business did 
not advance. Unquestion- 
ably, the line would have 
shown a healthy gain except 
for the renewal of term busi- 
ness on an annual basis. The 
combined loss and expense 
ratio rose nearly a point in 
1952 but remained very sat- 
isfactory at 89.9%. Rate re- 


93.0 94.4 


4.760 5,138 5,759 6411 


** Unavailable 
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ductions, installment premiums and higher losses are 
expected to cut the profit margin somewhat in 1953. 
Extended coverage premiums were up nearly 10% and 
the combined loss and expense ratio dropped to 91.5% 
to place the line back in the black following two years 
of underwriting losses due to the 1950 hurricane Allied 
fire lines advanced by 15% premium-wise and experience 
was unusually good with a combined loss and expense 
ratio of 80.5%. 


Ocean Marine Off 


Ocean marine volume leveled off in 1952 at just 
under $160 million for the stock carriers. The com- 
bined loss and expense ratio continued to rise but the 
line remained in the black at 95.7%. Inland marine 
continued its steady climb in volume, up 10.5% for the 
year, and experience showed marked improvement with 
the combined loss and expense ratio at 93.8%. 

Automobile lines showed a rise of better than 20% 
in volume and generally better results although neither 
liability nor property damage are yet out of the red. 
Auto liability improved three points to 102.8%, property 
damage improved seven points to 103.5% and auto 
collision and auto fire and theft each improved by one 
point to 92.5% and 84.8%, respectively. Further im- 
provement is expected in 1953 for auto liability and 
property damage as rate increases already made become 
more fully reflected in earned premiums. 


Workmen's Compensation Up 


Workmen's compensation premiums rose 12% and 
experience improved with a drop of five points in com- 
bined loss and expense ratio to return the line to the 
black at 98.3%, a small but welcome margin. Miscel- 


Class ‘ * 
of 
Business 


To EarNep— 
Losses 
Ine’d 


Premiums 
Earned 


$1,235,927 
289,353 
81,859 
159,895 
252,201 
68,294 
50,644 
20,658 
16,573 
197,989 
555,160 
253,521 
866,473 
432,798 
760,565 
314,968 
62,448 
61,625 
120,144 
30,596 
84,441 
36,978 
7,130 
1,446 
30,943 
1,769 


43.7 
39.2 
41.7 
62.5 
49.4 
35.1 
50.0 
48.9 
449 
77.5 
63.8 
49.8 
59.1 
57.6 
55.5 
43.1 
37.0 


—, 
— 


Extended Coverage .... 
Allied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 

Inland Marine 
Accident 

Health 

Accident & Health .... 
Non-can, Acc. & Health 
Group Acc. & Health.. 
Work. Compensation 
Miscellaneous Liability. 
Auto Liability 

Auto Property Damage 
Auto Collision 

Auto Fire, Theft, Com. 
Miscellaneous P. D..... 
Fidelity 

Surety 

Glass 

Burglary & Theft 
Boiler & Machinery.... 
Credit : 
Livestock 

Reins. Unsegregated 
Misc. Unsegregated 


ation 
tn tn de 00 DS NIN = BOON WH Wo UT Ge NIG 


| RN ONUNAN ONAN KARR NAN OOWOOWS 


— 


el 


$5,994,398 


~— 


* Last 000 omitted. 
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Adj. 
Exp. 


‘PREMIUMS WRITTEN 
(Last O0O omitted) ' 

Increase 
-).9 
97 
15.0 
0.3 
10.5 
14.8 
12.3 
15.7 


1951 
$1,300,695 
313,097 
71,059 
159,342 
242,525 
323,107 
505,526 
238,183 
770,424 
385,693 
997 836 
57,503 
72,563 
119,193 
30,075 
87,018 
42,990 
41,962 


1952 
$1,288,997 
343,532 
81,697 
159,814 
268,009 
370,912 
567,511 
275,477 
937,514 
465,497 
1,204,579 
65,647 
62,283 
124,792 
31,197 
86,536 
33,890 
42,706 


Extended Coverage 
Allied Fire Lines 
Ocean Marine 

Inland Marine 

Accident and Health .... 
Work. Compensation. . . 
Miscellaneous Liability. . 
Auto Liability 

Auto Property Damage. 
Auto Physical Damage. . 
Miscellaneous Prop. D... 
Fidelity 


surglary & Theft 
Boiler & Machinery .... 
All Other 


Totals $5,758,791 $6,410,590 


laneous liability premiums were nearly 16% higher but 
for the fourth consecutive year the line remained in the 
red at 104.9%, only a fractional improvement over 1951. 


Miscellaneous Lires 


Fidelity premiums were off 14% as the cycle of re- 
newal of term business was in 1951 but experience re- 
mained favorable at 90.9%, about a point above 1950 
and 1951 results. Surety volume rose nearly 5% and 
the combined loss and expense ratio dropped six points 
to 80.3%. Glass volume was nearly 4% higher and the 


line returned to the black at 92.4%. Burglary and theft 
was fractionally lower in volume and slightly higher 
in loss and expense ratio at 89.8%. Boiler and ma- 
chinery was off 21% in volume due to the cycle of re- 
newal of term business but remained satisfactory as to 
underwriting experience. 


~To Premiums Writttn——~ 
Comm. Other Gen. State 
Ine’d Acq. Exp. Taxes 


*Under- 
writing 
P. or | 


Ratio 
to 
Earned 


25.9 
27.1 
19.3 
17.1 
21.6 
28.1 
27.8 
29.7 


— 


$101,397 
366 
15,991 
6,859 
9,517 
9,333 
1,121 
270 
2,871 
6,095 
6,375 
-21,527 
-47,743 
-26,510 
26,266 
38,904 
5,792 
5,298 
21,257 
2,033 
7,672 
6,461 
2,561 
315 
4,232 
351 


8.2 
0.1 
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lan ggainst heating or cooking tires 
a 1) ence 


of the property loss is due to 
such fires. 


This booklet is 
being offered to 


home 


builders 


AT LEAST 





PROVE proper construction for oll built-in 
feotures such of fireplaces and chimney 


PROVWE prope’ installation for all stoves, 


furnaces and heating equipment: 





FIRE CONTROL 


A faucet threaded to take the garden 
hose is also helpful in fighting fires 

Such threaded faucets should be 
installed in the basement of laundry 
and outdoors on either side of the 
house 


A fire alarm could be planned for 
your house with little extra cost and 
great increase in safety espec wally 
ynes with young Ahildren and 
bells should 
nd in each 


in he 
elderly persons Alarm 
ring on the main floor af 


second floor bedroom 
A sprinkler installation might be 


made in the basement, where most 
fires start, with spnnkler heads over 
the furnace and the stam leading 


Fire extinguishers should be placed 
on each floor installed between the 
probable source of flames and the 
nearest exit In the basement, place 
In the kitchen, 
a 


~ oo s helpful hints on safety 
oe nese useful to everyone 
a as occasion to build, re- 

el, make repairs or improve- 


near a door On the second floor, up from basement. 


in the hallway near the stairs 
A soda-acid of water-type extin- 
rdinary fires of 


it near the stairs 


ments. The 
jects did ano dille ere a = 
@ PLAN YOUR GROUNDS | 
@ PLAN YOUR ENTRANCES 
@ PLAN YOUR WORK AREAS 
@ PLAN YOUR TRAFFIC WAYS 
@ PLAN AGAINST OUTSIDE FIRES 


@ PLAN AGAINST H 
EATING 
COOKING FIRES - 


; me TO RETARD FIRES 
AN PROTECTION 
FR 
STORMS pesnor%s: 
Your Home Speci 
pecial A 
one you with copies of "Ho ion 
vild..." to suit your needs > i 


‘ 
} 
i 
*¢ 








wood, paper or rubbish. A foam ex 
will also handle fires in 


extinguisher 

chioride type (same 6° in y 

is advisable for fighting electrical 
fires and is handy for Gres in fam- 
mable liquide. 





the humen element which eliminates 


Leb t for the seat or label of Underwriters’ 
Inc. wh you buy. 





EMPLOY o skilled 
or eitaninile electrician to instell, repair | 

















oe 
Meet youu HOMEtown } 


IT PAYS TO BRING 
YOUR INSURANCE MAN 
INTO YOUR PLANS 


Your home is the center of happiness 
and security for your family. For something 
80 precious, you want the best protection 
possible. That’s why it pays you 

to bring your Home Insurance man into 
your plans. He can help you every step 
of the way ... can recommend construction 
features that will make your home 

a safer place in which to live. 

If you are planning to build or remodel, 
plan to have a talk with your Home 
Insurance agent because 

“built-in safety” can substantially 

reduce home accidents. 





ip on REMODES 


now To 8U! 
bn. 
4 
A q Ct ely 
oa 
vee . 
os 7) Family 
? 


Ask your Home Agent for the 48-page 
booklet, “How to Build or Remodel for 
the Safety of Your Family.” It shows 
how to have a safer, more livable 
home through good design related to 
common sense work and play habits. 
Safety can be made to pay its own way. 





Your HOMETOWN Agent can serve 
you well—see him now! 








Ever since 1853 The Home Insurance Company 
has championed the placing of insurance through agents— 
*, what is known as the “American agency system.” 


This 


full page . | & —e— FF 
advertisement 

will appear in . 

4 colors in: & , . THE HOME 


Saturday Evening Post ; 
— August 8 , aACHCe lany 
Time — August 17 . ™ 1 
Business Week — July 25 bs Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 8, N.Y. 19 + 
— July 31 ti The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate writes 
Nation’s Business — August i Casualty insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Better Homes & Gardens of. 
— September 


¢€ 
1000 ANNIVERSARY ) 
7) 


Pathfinder — September 
Successtul Farming — September 


d brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


ebscaiedi 
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UTOMOBILE insurance 
emerged in our industry as a 
It provided premium 
It provided 
commission income to the agent. 
But were these purposes, it 
would have failed to survive long 
ere this. Of and paramount 
importance was that it provided pro- 
tection for the public. The people 
were This is a basic truism, 
no industry, no government, no 
economy, no ideology can ever ignore. 
Beyond all else, Thus for 
half a century we served and as a 
result, Competition in 
coverage, in in service to the 
policyholder brought advance upon 
advance as the challenge of change 
was met. There were stumbling 
blocks in our progress but American 
ingenuity and American know-how 
overcame them, Automobile insur- 
ance kept pace with the more wide- 
spread acceptance and use of the 
automobile itself. We were per- 
forming a public service—so we 
were eafning our “place in the sun,” 
of economic America, I say we ad- 
visedly—for where it is true that 
insurance companies madé'the prod- 
uct available, it is equally a fact, that 
it was the agents of America who 
brought the product to the public 
and now. continue to service it. 


boon. 
income to the company, 


its sole 


prime 
served. 


people. 


prospered. 


rates, 


A Grim Future 


»No6w ‘suddenly what was once a 
Hon is being predicted on all sides 
as our doom, I do not attribute our 
ills to the automobile 
financial responsibility laws but they 
are an accentuation of a condition 
that has not been as awesome in 
lesser degree. Seasoned under 
writers foresee a future grim indeed, 
as respects a balanced loss ratio and 
acted accordingly in creating 


enactment of 


have 
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JOSEPH A. NEUMANN 
Executive Committeeman 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents 


the “tight market” and in some in- 
stances the “no market” that is cur- 
rently prompting New York City 
brokers to the extreme of forming 
their own company to write auto- 
mobile insurance. Yet experience 
filed with regulatory authorities 
shows black figures for the last four 
quarters. Not enough to counteract 
the red figures of the last few years 
but certainly indicative of a trend. 
And interpreting trends and then 
acting upon that knowledge is the 
principal responsibility for which the 
management of private enterprise is 
paid, 

Experienced actuaries foretell an 
equally dark picture as respects ca- 
pacity. It is axiomatic that conserva- 
tism and stability have been each 
other's handmaidens in our indus 
try over the years. But are we now 
ready to concede that we have 
reached the limit of our ability to 
absorb economic shocks? That is 
the very reason for our existence. 
Is the battle against encroachment 
of government into our industry 
government already collects over 
50% of the premium dollars paid 
by Americans—to be lost by de- 
fault? All our protestations to the 
contrary, there is no surer way to 
invite our extinction, than to fail to 
supply the market, the demand for 
which we ourselves created. 

Specialty companies skim the 
cream, though not quite to the ex- 
tent alleged, in defiance of the public 
welfare as respects the very basic 
concepts of insurance. Myriad 
classification and mérit rating plans, 
usually politically sponsored, arise 
to plague us, blithely ignoring the 


fact that a lifetime of premium pay- 
ment falls far short of even the basic 
policy limits. 

Alarmists, flouting fact and ignor- 
ing loyalty, decry the commission so 
well earned by the production forces 
of our industry. They intimate in- 
surance is no longer | haven't 
noticed any long lines forming at 
my office door, fighting to buy poli- 
And if all the paper work, rec- 
ords and service required to get 
and hold a customer were laid end 
to end, well, let’s not bring that up. 
Personally, I think we are doing an 
outstanding job of’selling. In spite 
of price competition, we still lay 
claim to writing 85% of the busi- 
ness in America. I’d call that the 
finest kind of selling. I am so cer- 
tain of my ground on this subject 
that I challenge anyone to devise, 
discover, invent, concoct or what 
have you, a merchandising medium 
that is one half as good in serving 
the public as is the American Agency 
System, or can equal it in economy 
of operation. If there be duplica- 
tions or redundencies in our opera- 
tions, their elimination must stem 
from our principals. Perhaps a 
greater faith in their agents might 
be a good starting point. The public 
has it. 


sold. 


cles. 


State Funds 


Some weak-kneed champions of 
private enterprise envision inevitable 
state funds to perform the public 
service that our industry cannot or 
will not continue. They take their 
cue from the politically expedient 
leaners to the left, that ride the 
backs of the public by damning what 
has made us great. Their tongue- 
in-cheek promises that what govern 
ment gives is for free, is the weakest 
enemy we have ever had. Americans 
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always catch up with medicine men. 
It is, however, incumbent on us to 
expose the fancy double-talk that 
lays the smoke screen to mask the 
real purpose behind these isms. As 
Ben Franklin so aptly put it, our 
Constitution only guarantees our 
right to the pursuit of happiness. 
We have to chase it ourselves. 

In the eyes of some, all is con- 
fusion. I am not of that school. 
What if our predecessors, in this 
fine business of insurance, had re- 
treated from the normal challenges 
of the changes of progress? Would 
our profession now stand out as 
the great balance wheel of the eco 
nomic progress of America? We 
have enough confusion in the normal 
conduct of the idiosyncrasies of our 
business, without making more. And 
if we are confused, how confused is 
the public? Have you ever thought 
of what we do to the public with 
all our forms, endorsements, appli- 
cations, inspections, reports, de- 
posits, audits and so on, ad infinitum 7 
I do not now discuss their necessity, 
merely their multiplicity and the 
havoc wrought by them in the mind 
of the policyholder. 

Yet in spite of all that confronts 
us in the automobile insurance pic- 
ture, and I do not depreciate the 
importance of any of the problems 
so far recited, as well as those un 
named for lack of space, a real, par 
don the vernacular, a real “‘stinker”’ 
has appeared on the scene. It struck 
New York with the suddenness and 
devastation of a Texas tornado. Let 
me tell about it briefly. ° 


Compulsory Insurance 


A telephone call on New Year's 
Day, from our Superintendent of 
Insurance, me a Happy 
New Year was nice. His invitation 
to meet with our governor two days 
hence was also nice. The reason for 
the meeting is what extended my 
normal and natural New Year's 
Day hangover, into a twelve week 
headache, the length of our legisla- 
tive session. The reason? The gov 
ernor was recommending compul 
sory automobile insurance legisla- 
tion in his message to our lawmakers. 
With others of the industry | met 
with the governer, he was gracious 
and we were sunk. The meeting 
degenerated into an invitation for 


wishing 
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“They Expect 
Us To Be 
in the 
INSURANCE 


EXCHANGE 
BUILDING” 


AYS an insurance executive: 

“Brokers placing business 
with us seem to prefer firms with 
offices in the Insurance Exchange 
Building. In fact, were we to 
move, I’m sure we would lose a 
substantial portion of this busi- 
Whether 


convenience or prestige, or both, 


ness. it’s a matter of 
brokers seem to expect us to be 
at 175 West Jackson.” 

Salesmen dealing directly with 
individual buyers of insurance 
also report that customers expect 


them to be in the Insurance 
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Exchange and that their stand- 
ing is enhanced through their 
connection with this well-known 
insurance address. When new 
Chicago Offices are in prospect, 
the Insurance Exchange Build- 
ing merits the first consideration 
of organizations engaged in in- 
surance and allied lines. 

There may be space available 
in Chicago's largest office build- 
ing to suit your requirements. 
Your inquiry will bring full 
information promptly. 

















us to help draft a compulsory auto 
mobile statute. We re 
covered from the shock sufficiently, 
to decline that dubious privilege. 
From then on the battle lines were 
drawn 

I shall not the details of 
what took place. Suffice it to say, 
the agency forces, as they constitute 


insurance 


recite 


our state association bore the brunt 
of the battle. Flanked by our 
ural allies, the 
brokers and what 


nat 
companies, the 


other allies we 


could gather towards us, we fought 
the battle of the seventy-one years 
of our existence. It 
as the strongest national 
political figure threw the weight of 
his prestige at a legislature pre 
dominating with 
own party. 


was not easy, 


second 


members of his 


But we did 
not win a war, we won but a mora 
torium. In the full knowledge of 
this, we are currently 


We won, it is true 


seeking an 
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A. a bookkeeper Brisbee was deft, 


But exceedingly defter at theft. 
He was found out too late; 
When they gave him the gate 


It was practically all they had left. 
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THE CONCEPT OF BAILEE 


OW many of your policy- 

holders are bailees? Almost 

every one of them is a bailee 
at times, and many of them are 
bailees all of the time. A bailee is 
one who has other people’s goods in 
his custody, and he needs insurance 
to protect him against the loss of 
these goods for which he may be 
liable. A thorough understanding of 
the liability which attaches to a bail- 
ment is needed so that you can 
arrange insurance coverage to fit 
your policyholders’ needs. 


No Transfer of Title 


The fact which makes a person a 
bailee is that he has in his possession 
property belonging to someone else. 
For example, if your next door 
neighbor goes away for a week’s 
visit and leaves his cat or dog with 
you for safekeeping, you are a bailee, 
and your neighbor is a bailor. The 
word “bailment” indicates the deliv- 
ery of property by a bailor to a bailee 
for some purpose other than transfer 
of title. The purpose of the bailment 
may be the mere safekeeping of the 
property, as in the case of the 
neighbor’s cat or dog in your posses- 
sion during his absence. In other 
cases the purpose of the bailment 
may be the performance of a service 
in connection with the property. If 
you leave your watch with a jeweler 
to have it repaired, you are a bailor 
and he is a bailee for the purpose of 
repairing the watch. 
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It is necessary to distinguish bail- 
ment from a property in 
which there is a transfer of title. 
A bailor has no intention of trans- 
ferring title to a bailee. The property 
remains that of the bailor, and 
he expects to have it returned to 
him when the bailment contract is 
completed. 


sale of 


Almost everyone is a bailee 


There are two situations which are 
not bailment in which property may 
be turned over to someone other than 
the owner. Under a conditional sales 
contract property is turned over by 
one party to another, but the con 
ditions of the sales contract provide 
that title will pass to the second 
party upon the completion of cer 


conditions, This is common 
in the purchase of property on time. 
If you purchase an automobile on 
time under a conditional sales con- 
tract, you are not a bailee. 


tain 


Retain of Control 


The second situation under which 
property may be turned over to 
another but which is not a bailment, 
is that under which the owner 
retains all or a portion of the control 
over the property. Suppose you take 
a piece of furniture to a carpenter 
to have some repairs made, but you 
stay with him and instruct him as to 
how the work shall be done. Under 
those circumstances he is not a 
bailee, but is your servant because 
he is carrying out the work under 
your personal direction, and you 
retain control of the manner in which 
the work is done. In a bailment 
situation, the owner completely re- 
linquishes control of the property 
and leaves it in the complete posses- 
sion of the bailee. The bailee deter 
mines how he shall carry out his 
bailment contract within the terms 
of the contract. A laundress who is 
washing clothes under the direction 
of your wife is not a bailee because 
your wife is maintaining control of 
the method of washing. However, 
if the laundress takes the clothing to 
her own home to do the work accord 
ing to her own methods, then the 
laundress does become a bailee. 


(Continued on the next page! 





Concept of Bailee—Continued 

It is desirable to distinguish be- 
tween different types of bailment. 
When you kept the neighbor’s cat 
or dog, that was a gratuitous bail- 
ment for the benefit of the bailor. 
You were doing that purely as a 
favor without receiving any pay for 
it, and the benefit was entirely to the 
owner of the property. 

The reverse of the situation just 
described can result in a second type 
of bailment. For example, occasion- 
ally | borrow a friend’s camera in 
order to take some special types of 
pictures that my equipment 
will not take. Under these conditions 
|! am a bailee because I have my 
friend’s property in my possession, 
but the bailment is entirely for my 
benefit because I do not pay any- 
thing for the privilege of borrowing 
the camera. This is called a gratui- 
tous bailment for the benefit of the 
bailee. 


own 


Bailment for Hire 


The third type of bailment is the 
one most important to an insurance 
man, This is the commercial type 
of bailment under which the bailee 
takes the property for storage or to 
perform a service, and for which he 
receives pay. This is called a bail- 
ment for hire, and it is for the 
mutual benefit of the bailor and the 


bailee. The bailor receives the serv- 
ice of storage or work on his 
property, and the bailee receives the 
pay. The most common types of 
such bailment are those of the laun- 
dry, the fur storer, the jewelry 
repairman, the factory that has 
patterns of another firm in its pos- 
session, and the processor who per- 
forms work on clothing or other 
material belonging to some other 
manufacturer. 

It is important to know just how 
much care a bailee is required to give 
to property in his possession. It has 
come about over many years’ experi- 
ence and a lot of court decisions that 
the bailee is supposed to use a 
certain degree of care in the preser- 
vation of property which is in his 
custody. It is not entirely clear just 
how much care he may have to 
exercise, and the degree of care may 
vary according to the circumstances. 
In general, the bailee who receives 
no benefit from the bailment, as in 
the case of your caring for the neigh- 
hor’s dog or cat, is not required to 
give quite the same degree of care as 
he would if he were receiving a 
benefit from the bailment. 

In connection with a bailment for 
hire, perhaps the most commonly 
quoted court decision is one which 
says that the bailee is bound to 
exercise ordinary care of the prop- 
erty and is liable for ordinary neg- 
ligence. The court decision in its 
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definition of ordinary care reads, 
“Ordinary care means such care as 
ordinarily prudent men, as a class, 
would exercise in caring for their 
own property under like circum- 
stances.” The care which prudent 
men may give to the property would 
vary according to the circumstances 
and the nature of the property. It 
is obvious that a jeweler would give 
greater care to the safekeeping of a 
diamond ring than a laundry would 
give to the safekeeping of some 
cotton underwear. The jewelry 
might well be kept locked in a safe, 
whereas the cotton underwear 
could be considered reasonably well 
protected if it is within a locked 
building. 


Care Required 


In cases where a bailee may be 
taking in different types of property 
for safekeeping, as in the case of a 
warehouse or a hotel which might 
keep property for its guests, the 
bailee may be required to distinguish 
between the types of care required 
for different kinds of property. A 
hotel might be considered as giving 
reasonable care to put a suit of 
clothes in a locked checkroom, but 
jewelry or money entrusted to its 
care should be kept in a locked safe. 
The bailee has to exercise some 
discretion in such cases, and in the 
absence of such discretion may be 
considered as guilty of negligence 
and liable for loss of the property. 

A distinction must be made be- 
tween the care required of a bailee as 
compared with that required of 
common carrier. The common car- 
rier for all practical purposes is 
virtually the insurer of the property 
in his possession. He must return 
the property to the owner in good 
condition, ‘or he is presumed to be 
liable for any damage that may have 
resulted. The bailee in contrast may 
not be responsible for damage if he 
has given ordinarily good care to 
the preservation of the property. 

I think a good example of the 
difference between the liability of a 
common carrier and that of a bailee 
is in connection with loss bv fire. 
In practically all cases the common 
carrier is liable for loss by fire, even 
though the fire was in no wav his 
responsibility and even if he took 
every possible precaution to prevent 
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and fight the fire. The only excep- 
tions where he may disclaim liability 
would be in cases where he could 
prove the fire was the result of an 
“Act of God” or an act of a public 
enemy. In general a bailee is not 
responsible for loss by fire unless he 
has been guilty of negligence in con- 
nection with it. The bailee may be 
able to prove that the fire was not 
his responsibility, that he took rea- 
sonable precautions to protect the 
property from fire, and in such cases 
he is not responsible for the loss. 
Under what circumstances may a 
bailee be responsible for loss? It 
has been held that a dry cleaner was 
negligent because his driver left a 
truck unguarded during the time 
garments were stolen. The courts 
have also taken the view in many 
cases that it is up to the bailee to 
prove that he was not negligent. 
This results from the fact that goods 
are in his exclusive possession, and 
the bailor ordinarily would not be in 
a position to prove negligence. The 
bailor has no knowledge of the exact 
circumstances surrounding the loss. 
Therefore, the courts have con- 
sidered it reasonable to place the 
burden of proof on the bailee to 
show that he took reasonable pre- 
cautions to prevent the loss. If the 
bailee can show that he took reason- 
able precautions and gave ordinarily 
good care to the property, then he 
can disclaim liability for the loss. 


Extended Liability 


Many bailees who handle the 
property of others do not realize 
that they can easily and without 
intent extend their liability beyond 
that ordinarily required of a bailee. 
The bailee’s agent, such as a clerk 
in a dry cleaning plant, may say to 
the customer that, “We will be re 
sponsible for the clothing.” Thus the 
dry cleaner himself may have no 
intention of assuming complete re- 
sponsibility for the clothing, but the 
statement of his clerk may extend 
that liability to a point where the 
dry cleaner is responsible for anvy- 
thing that can happen to it. 

Similarly the dry cleaner may say 
in his receipt that he is responsible 
for loss by fire and windstorm or 
some other hazard. This statement 
in a receipt given to the customer 
will extend the liability of the bailee 
by a written contract to that effect. 
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An advertisement to the effect that 
complete protection is given, or that 
insurance is purchased for the bene- 
fit of the customer, may extend the 
liability of the bailee to a point where 
he will be expected to pay for any 
loss. Such apparently innocent state- 
ments as, “All goods completely 
insured,” may make it obligatory 
for the bailee to purchase, not only 
fire and extended coverage insur- 
ance, but insurance against any other 
hazard which might cause injury to 
the property. 


THIEVING is 
THRIVING 


It is a fact that there are more bur- 
glaries than fires in the United States 
and it is estimated that 47 burglaries 
occur every hour, yet the public has 
not been made sufficiently aware of 
the need for burglary insurance. Here 
is protection everyone needs. Stealing 
cannot be stamped out, but the resultant 
loss can! Friendly, aggressive under- 
standing of burglary problems, com- 
bined with the means to solve them, are 
valuable tools in any agent's kit, and 
an excellent reason to sell a burglary 


policy today and every day. 
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Another method by which the 
bailee may extend his liability with 
out realizing it is to do something 
which is outside of his bailment 
contract. For example, the bailee 
may contract to do repair 
work on a fur coat. The owner of 
the coat expects him to do the work 
himself. However, if the bailee sends 
the coat out to another processor to 
have the cleaning or repairing done 
and the coat is lost while in the 
possession of the subcontractor, a 
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The phenomenal growth of the chemical industry in this country 
can be attributed to a small group of men who have devoted their 
lives to the painstaking research necessary to the development of 


new formulae and substance. 


Excess has, for years, served in the growth of reinsurance 
and, through experience, arranged contracts which adequately 


provide necessary protection. 
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NON-CANCELLABLE COVERAGES 


HE market for accident and 

health insurance providing 

indemnity for total disability 
can roughly be divided into three 
main categories based on the needs 
of the individual insured. 


Three Classes 


In the first class, we find the pro- 
fessional man, the self-employed and 
the owner of a _ small business. 
These people are highly compen- 
sated on the average, and as a re- 
sult, have the opportunity to build 
up cash reserves sufficiently large to 
carry them over disabilities of short 
duration. However, their income 
depends entirely upon their own 
effort and skill. It ceases almost 
immediately with the onset of dis 
ability so that it is an urgent neces- 
sity with them to insure against any 
illness lasting for more than a few 
months. 

The second group consists of ex- 
ecutives and managers. This group, 
as a class, also has a high income. 
However, their livelihood depends 
to a large extent upon the organiza- 
tion with which they are connected 
and they usually have substantial 
protection against disabilities run- 
ning for a year or so through in- 
formal or formal salary continuation 
plans. There is, of course, an end to 
even the most generous of these, 
and for protection against really 
long term disability, the recourse 
must be made to insurance. 
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The third group is made up of 
wage earners whose income termi- 
nates as soon as employment ceases. 
As a class, they have the smallest 
cash resources, and therefore, the 
greatest need for a contract which 
will pay benefits within a few days 
after the time disability commences. 
The impact of even a short layoff 
due to illness is a serious hazard 
even if the employee is covered un 
der group accident and health insur- 
ance or by a compulsory state plan. 
The benefits from these ordinarily 
supply little more than amounts 
necessary for subsistence and are far 
less than the amount required to 
cover current needs. Few wage 
earners can make the adjustment re- 
quired by a drop in take home pay 
from $70 weekly to $25 or $40 
weekly. As a group, these people 
are, of course, just as vulnerable to 
long term illness as any other, but 
the immediate replacement of lost 
earnings is an acute hazard which 
has to be met first since it occurs 
most frequently. 

One need common to all workers 
is the necessity of providing for the 
costs of medical care entailed by the 
illness of the breadwinner of the 
family, since these costs occur at a 
time when the family income is cut 
The expense of all but catastrophic 
illnesses of any other member of the 


family can be met somehow if earn 
ings are unimpaired. The need to 
insure against the hazard of medical 
expense, hospitalization and surgery 
entailed by the illness of the family 
head ranks ahead of the necessity to 
cover the hazard for the family gen- 
erally. 


Tailored Benefits 


Traditionally, non-cancellable ac 
cident and health insurance has been 
used to answer the needs of the first, 
or the first two, of the three groups 
mentioned. The benefits provided 
were tailored to meet the specifica- 
tions of this market. Writers of 
non-cancellable insurance took the 
position that Packard takes in the 
automobile field and tried to find 
its market among people who repre 
sent 5% of the population. There 
were advantages in selling in this 
limited market. Expenses were gen 
erally low because of the high aver 
age premium per policy and because 
of the greater persistency of the 
business. Agents were inclined to 
seek out this class. Sales resistance 
was low because owners of business 
and professional men were well 
aware of the fact that they were de 
pendent upon their own good health 
for their earnings and had the 
money to pay the premiums. In ad 
dition, those that were in the medi 
cal profession were familiar with the 
effects of long term disability. 


[Continued on the next page) 





Non-Cancellable 


Continued 


At first, policies were generally 
renewable to age 60 or 65 but pro- 
vided lifetime incomes in the event 
of disability. All subsidiary benefits 
were simply designed. They usu- 
ally consisted of a principal sum 
payment in the event of accidental 
death or dismemberment and hos- 
pital or surgical indemnities which 
bore a fixed relationship the 
monthly indemnity 

During the 30’s, many companies 
left the health field 
because of their unhappy experience 


to 


accident and 


at that time. Those who remained 
in the field or who were the first 
to return to it issued policies with 
less generous benefits. Because the 
new coverages had what seemed to 
be high premiums and because un- 
derwriting was more selective, the 
insurers largely tried to find their 
market among the most select occu- 
pations. 

This view of the non-cancellable 
accident and health market still per- 
sists in the minds of many although 
it is no longer a true picture. In 
1950, the Life Insurance Agency 
Management 


Association made a 
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study entitled “The Aecident and 
Health Buyer.” It is based on an 
analysis of the issues of thirty-one 
companies during September, 1949 
and covers both cancellable and non- 
cancellable accident and health in- 
surance. This sample showed that 
53% of the adult working males 
who purchased non-cancellable acci- 
dent and health insurance in the 
data analyzed were wage earners. 
This proportion was not substan- 
tially different from the proportion 
found among buyers of cancellable 
accident and health insurance where 
58% were wage earners, nor was it 
different from the proportion found 
among buyers of life insurance 
where the figure was 60%. 

It is true that the study showed 
that non-cancellable accident and 
health insurance did have a higher 
proportion of professional people 
among its buyers—the proportion 
being 15% among non-cancellable 
accident and health buyers as com- 
pared with 10% among buyers of 
cancellable accident and health in- 
surance and 9% among buyers of 
life insurance. These figures would 
seem to indicate that there is basi- 
cally very little difference between 
the markets for each of these types 
of insurance and that it cannot be 
said that professional people are 
anything more than a small part of 
the total market for non-cancellable 
accident and health insurance. 


Association Insurance 


It should be noted that a large 
portion of this market is disappear- 
ing at the present time because of 
the tremendous growth of associa- 
tion insurance which has made it 
possible for the professional man 
to obtain large amounts of disability 
insurance through his local, state or 
national professional society. This 
insurance stands midway between 
cancellable and non-cancellable since 
it has a form of guarantee against 
individual cancellation. It appeals 
to the buyer since the approach is 
made through his profession. Pre- 
mium volume has grown and the 
types of coverage have been ex- 
tended during the past few years so 
it is now possible to purchase disa- 
bility insurance totaling around $1,- 
000 monthly, and with some of these 
benefits running for as long as ten 
vears of disability. 
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If we ask ourselves, ““What por- 
tion of the market can non-can- 
cellable accident and health compa- 
nies reach?”, we would find that 
according to the Accident and 
Health Buyers Study one out of 
every two accident and health poli- 
cies placed was non-cancellable in 
New England, whereas in the rest 
of the country about one out of 
every five was non-cancellable. This 
finding could be due in part to the 
nature of the data contained in the 
survey since the companies writing 
the most non-cancellable accident 
and health business are located 
the New England States. It does, 
however, indicate that if agents and 
policies are available, it is not too 
optimistic to expect to supply a 
much greater portion of the accident 
and health needs than is now being 
done. There is, of course, good rea 
son for trying to fill as many of the 
needs of the nation as possible since 
there is a philosophy current that if 
insurance companies cannot do the 
job, social insurance will have to 
take over. 


Current Forms 


We recently had reason to make 
a survey of the types of benefits 
currently being issued by twenty- 
two companies writing 
cellable accident and health  in- 
surance. The study did not cover 
policies granting medical, hospital or 
surgical benefits only. The compa- 
nies mentioned issue practi@@ly all 
of the guaranteed renewable 
dent and health insurance sold so 
that from this data we can perhaps 
get some idea as to how well the 
industry is tailoring policies to meet 
current needs. 


non-can- 


acci- 


The forms currently being issued 
fall into three classes. The first, pro- 
vides long term disabilitv with bene- 
fits running for 100 or 120 months. 
The second class, providing cover- 
age against medium term disability, 
gives benefits running for 48 to 60 
months. The last class provides 
such benefits for 12 to 36 months 

Apparently, the companies writ 
ing non-cancellable accident and 
health insurance have come into 
pretty close agreement as to what 
can be successfully sold in the mar- 
ket for long term renewable benefits 
\n analysis of the policy forms in 
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this class shows that there has been 
standardization to the point where 
we might say there is such a thing 
as a standard form of policy insur- 
ing against long term disability. 
This plan provides coverage to age 
65. During disability from illness it 
pays 120 months of benefits, except 
that no benefit will be paid after age 
65 unless disability occurs at age 
64, in which event the benefit will 
he continued for at least 12 months. 


Benefits resulting from disability 


due to accident are for life or alter 
natively, at the option of the insured 
for the same period as provided for 
illness. Eleven of the contracts were 
of this form or had very minor vari 
ations from it. All of these 
were non-aggregate and 
quired house confinement. 

Of the others, seven provided 
coverage to either age 60 or 65 with 
benefits payable for either 100 or 
120 months during disability result- 


forms 
none re 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENTS DECEMBER 31, 1952 


VALUATIONS ON BASIS APPROVED BY NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 





Total Admitted Liabilities Surplus to 
Companies Capital Assets (except capital) Policyholders 


Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. . $11,925,000. $125,872,513. $71,027,539. $54,844,974. 


Organized 1855 


Girard Insurance Company of Philadelphia, Pa. 1,000,000. 12,515,163. 8,032,056. 4,483,107. 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Insurance Co. of Pitts., Pa. 1,000,000. 12,310,134. 7,653,165. 4,656,969. 


Organized 1866 


Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 2,000,000. 32,979,149. 20,735,873. 12,243,276. 


Organized 1852 


The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N. Y. 1,500,000. 38,563,554. 30,241,571. 8,321,983. 


Organized 1874 


Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. , 2,000,000. 45,543,960. 35,212,720. 10,331,240. 


Organized 1909 


Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 100,000. 452,493. * 1,155. 451,338. 


Organized 1906 
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LL forecasts indicate that con- 

struction business will con 

tinue at a boom level in 1953. 
The last three years have successively 
broken all previous records. Some 
15 billion dollars of contract awards 
were made in 1952, and every major 
type of construction, with the possi- 
ble exception of Atomic Energy Com- 
mission work and private industrial 
building, is expected to exceed that 
record in 1953. Contract bonds are 
required on all construction work 
almost without exception. It is 
expected that the volume in 1953 
will considerably exceed the 1952 
record. 


Optimistic Outlook 


This optimistic outlook is not 
confined solely to 1953. Statistics 
compiled by Engineering News- 
Record indicate a backlog of pro- 
posed construction in the near fu- 
ture aggregating over 68 bjllion 
dollars, of which over 41 billion 
dollars will be public construction 
work which will require bonds. Last 
June, the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission submitted a 
report on the country’s resource out- 
look for the quarter century 1950- 
1975. That report estimated that 
the actual physical volume of build- 
ing construction in the 1970’s may 
well run 35 percent higher than 
1950. It is important to remember 
that this increase is not the forecast 
of the dollar volume of construction, 
but the actual physical forecast 
volume of construction. The increase 

dollars may exceed the physical 
volume increase by a considerable 
margin. The overall forecast of the 
Commission was that the U. S. econ- 
pee will be doubled in the next 25 

vars, and this carries with it, the 
te Ba of a 25 year boom in con 
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struction needed to handle this de- 
velopment. 


Producers who are willing to 
devote some little effort in develop- 
ing contract bond business will be 
well repaid with a volume of busi- 
ness, attractive both to the producer 
and to the company. The premiums 


are large, as are the commissions. 
Contractors must furnish bonds on 
public work. This means that the 
business is created by virtue of the 
requirement of bonds made by 
public bodies. There is also a great 
deal of contract business available 
in connection with private construc- 
tion work which will be 


later. 


discussed 


There are two basic avenues of 
approach in the solicitation of busi- 
ness from contractors. 
most desirable method is to culti- 
vate the friendship of contractors 
in an endeavor to secure their ac 
counts. The method is to 
follow closely for 
bids on local construction projects 
and to endeavor to secure the bonds 
from the contractors who bid on local 
jobs. 


The first and 


second 


advertisements 


There is an increased tendency 
on the part of local authorities to re- 
quire that the bonds to be furnished 
by successful bidders be placed with 
local agents. This latter method, 
of course, should not be overlooked, 
although admittedly business secured 
this way might well be termed ‘one 
shot” business. Particular emphasis 
should be placed on the 
ment of business from contractors 
on an account basis as this will pro- 
vide a continuous flow of business 
as the contractor completes his work 
and takes on new jobs. 
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Contractors require prompt serv- 
ice in the handling of their bond 
requirements. 
service, 


In order to give this 
the producer should always 
endeavor to keep in close contact 
with his contractor clients in order 
to be posted as to jobs which are 
to be bid on or which are contem 
plated by the contractor. 
years surety have been 
trying to educate contractors on the 
giving the producer 
and the company sufficient time to 
intelligently underwrite and arrange 
such bonds as might be required 
Unfortunately, it must be admitted 
that not too much progress has been 
made along this line. 


lor many 
companies 


necessity of 


Credit Investigations 


It seems that and more 
even including those 
on very large contracts, are made 
at the last minute, and the un 
derwriter frequently finds himself 
in the position of having to con 
sider risks with a minimum of 
underwriting information and little 
or no time to secure proper informa 
tion even over the telephone. Not 
infrequently this jeopardizes the 
producer’s ability to place the 
bond, particularly if the contractor 
is a new client to the 
is important to keep 
the producer cannot furnish 
much information to the 
in submitting a contract 
plication. The more the company 
knows about the contractor, the 
better are the chances for a prompt 
and favorable 
missions. 

The best making sure 
that a contractor can secure 
when he 


more 
submissions, 


company. It 

mind that 
too 
company 


bond ap 


decision on sub 
way of 
a bond 
the 
company set a line of credit for the 
contractor. In other 


needs one is to have 


words, pre 
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Contract Bond—Continued 


qualify him for contract bonds up 
to certain limits. Each company 
has its own forms of applications, 
financial statements, credit investi- 
gation, etc. Basically, to establish 
a line of credit on behalf of a con- 
tractor, the agent must furnish a 
detailed financial state- 
ment, either on the company’s form 


complete, 


or by means of a copy of an au- 
dited report prepared by a certified 
public accountant. Such audited 
reports should not consist merely 
of a balance sheet, but should be 
complete, including detailed sched- 
ules of assets and liabilities, a profit 
and loss statement and an auditor’s 
report of verification. 

The financial report alone is not 
enough to permit the underwriter to 
pass on a surety line of credit. The 
underwriter should be furnished 
with information as to what other 
work the contractor has on hand and 
the status of completion of each job. 
It is also necessary that he be given 
a list of some of the larger con- 
tracts which have been successfully 
completed by the contractor in the 
past. The producer should also as- 
certain and report to the company, 
the type of contracts which the con- 
tractor performs, and should en- 
deavor to secure a fairly accurate 
estimate of the largest single job 
which the contractor contemplates 
bidding on within a period of one 
year and the largest aggregate 
amount of uncompleted work which 
the contractor may on hand 
at any one time. 

The company will make its usual 
credit investigation, and the pro- 
ducer can be of 


have 


great assistance 





HE construction boom in the 37 

states east of the Rockies continued 
to spiral towards a 1953 all-time 
record in contracts awarded as five 
month totals gave the current year 
an 8%, edge over 1952, according to 
data compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. The five-month 1953 
figure was $6,792,329,000. 

Nonresidential building for five 
months showed the greatest increase 
over 1952 with a $2,492,801 ,000 total 
which was up 16%. Residential awards 
at $2,795,412,000 were up 1%. Heavy 
engineering (public works and utili- 
ties) at $1,504,116,000 was up 11%. 











and can shorten the time required 
to complete the investigation if he 
himself will conduct a local investi- 
gation and make a report of that 
to the company. The agent usually 
can verify many items in the con- 
tractor’s financial statement, such 
as cash in the bank, estimates and 
retained percentages due on spe- 
cific jobs, either completed or in 
course of construction, and out- 
standing bank loans with informa- 
tion as to how those loans are se- 
cured. 


Required Service 


He should also discuss the con- 
tractor’s standing with his bank to 
find out how his obligations are met 
and what, if any, line of credit has 
been established by the bank for 
the contractor. He should also talk 
to local material supply houses and, 
if possible, to sub-contractors who 
customarily work for the general 
contractor. This latter information 
is particularly valuable as it will 
show whether the contractor is 
prompt in payment of bills and 
whether he treats his sub-contractors 


fairly. Another avenue of investiga- 
tion which is quite important is the 
checking of the contractor’s record 
of performance with architects and 
engineers who have handled or are 
supervising the contractor’s jobs. 

With this information, the under- 
writer is in a position to consider 
the contractor’s bonding require- 
ments and make a decision as to 
the establishment of surety credit 
to meet the contractor’s needs. If 
the decision is favorable, the con- 
tractor and the producer will have 
assurance that when a bond is re- 
quired, no time will be lost and 
the bond may be executed if it 
falls within the credit limit. This 
is the kind of service which con- 
tractors need and require. If you 
can furnish this kind of service, 
your control of the contractor’s 
business will be firmly established 
and you may look forward to a 
continuous volume of business. 

The very large volume of public 
construction work which has been 
mentioned previously in this article 
is not the total amount for which 
contract bonds may be required. 
We are experiencing today a de- 
velopment in the handling of very 
large contracts, which, while not 
entirely new, promises to grow as 
time goes on. The dollar amount 
of single contracts is increasing 
regularly. As the purchasing power 
of the dollar decreases, the cost to 
complete a project naturally in- 
creases, so that today, we find that 
construction costs are more than 
twice what they were just a few 
years ago. 

Furthermore, we have noticed a 
tendency to award single contracts 
of much larger physical size than in 
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the past. This has created a situation 
in which general contractors bid and 
take on single contracts in amounts 
which were frequently unheard of 
a few years ago. For example, a 
five million dollar contract used to 
be considered a large job. Today 
such contracts are almost common- 
place, and it is not at all unusual to 
find a single building contract, for 
example, running fifteen or sixteen 
million dollars or more. 


An Important Part 


General contractors are realizing 
more and more that sub-contractors 
play an important part in the han- 
dling of these large jobs. We have 
noticed a tremendous increase in the 
requirement that sub-contractors fur- 
nish bond in favor of the general 
contractor. It is not at all unusual 
to find that some general contractors 
require bonds from all their sub- 
contractors, as the general contrac- 
tors realize that if the sub-contractor 
should default and should leave un- 
paid bills, the general contractor may 
very well be in a position of having 
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paid the sub-contractor for the work 
done up to the date of default, and 
having the further obligation of pay- 
ing over again the bills which the 
sub-contractor has failed to meet. 
This means that in addition to the 
bond furnished by the general con- 
tractor to the owner, there frequently 
is additional bond business available 
on the same job the 
contractors, 

It is important, therefore, to keep 
in touch not only with the general 
contractors but also with so called 
“trades” sub-contractors, such as 
plumbing, heating, ventilating and 
electrical sub-contractors. In_ this 
connection it should be noted that 
companies generally take the position 
that where they are bonding the 
general contractor in favor of the 
owner, it is not prudent for the same 
company to bond the sub-contractors 
in favor of the general contractor. 

There are two reasons for this. 
First, the bond of the sub-contractor 
protects not only the general con 
tractor but the general contractor's 
surety company. Secondly, if a 
dispute arises between the general 


from sub 


contractor and the sub-contractor, 
and if the same company is acting as 
surety on both bonds, that company 
is caught right in the middle of a 
dispute which might adversely affect 
the relationship of the company and 
the genera! contractor. 


A Real Selling Job 


Another very important source of 
business and one in which producers 
can do a real selling job, is the 
matter of bonding contractors on 
private jobs. It has been mentioned 
before that a contract bond is almost 
always a requirement in connection 
with public projects. Unfortunately, 
the percentage of private contracts 
which are bonded is rather small. 
It is quite natural that both producers 
and companies are interested in the 
development of more private con- 
tract The growth of this 
business depends upon the ability of 
the producer to sell bond protection 
to private and to 
architects and engineers 

tond forms are available today 
for use in connection with private 
(Continued on page 64) 
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owners their 
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How To Make Selling Easy 


“ONE 
stand;”’ 


rHING I never could under- 
the manager of a large store 
Pacific Coast said to me, “‘is 
some people insist on making 
selling a hard thing, when actually it 
1S SO easy ‘i 

“You think, do you, that it’s easy 
to make sales, to become a top sales 
man?” 


on the 
why 


PARADE 


 (eeerstanee) 


“One word does it.” 

“One word?” 

re,” 

“What word?” 

“Enthusiasm !” 

“Enthusiasm? Is that all?” 

“That’s all. Isn’t it enough?” 

“T’m not sure. 
Go on.” 


“e 


This is your story. 


In our store we have salesmen 
and sales women who go clear to 





“There’s nothing the 
world,” he replied. 

“Interesting, if true,” I retorted. 
“Why don’t you show me how easy 
it is to become a salesman? I know 
many men and women who work at 
the job year 


easier in 


after year. 
think it is easy. 
deed, tell me 
is.” 

“That just what I say: 
that many persons insist on making 
selling difficult.” 

“But that selling sim 
plicity you were going to give me, 
you know,” | “I'd like it 


They do not 
Some of them, in- 
what a hard lot theirs 


proves 


secret of 


insisted 
now.” 
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the top in short order. Without ex- 
ception, it’s enthusiasm that puts 
them there,” said he. 

“T have found, too, that customers 
have more confidence the store 
and in the goods when sold with 
enthusiasm. It’s a miraculous power, 
this power of enthusiasm. I don’t 
see how a salesman can succeed with- 
out it; I don’t see how one can fail 
with it.” 

Of course, I have 
with my friend’s opinion of 
value of enthusiasm, 


no argument 
the 
Anyone who 
has ever sold will agree with him 
that among selling qualities en 
thusiasm is tops. 


Chas. ©. Roth 

But, alas, there are some salesmen 
who are not enthusiastic. You know 
the type. They hold back with their 
enthusiasm. They are deliberate. 
They seem to be afraid to let go for 
fear something might break. On 
the other hand, you have salesmen 
whose enthusiasm is natural, unre- 
strained, and absolutely without 
bounds. 

With such salesmen we need have 
no concern, but what about the 
others—is there any way for them 
to acquire this priceless selling trait ? 

There is. And it is simple, too. 
In order to acquire enthusiasm all 
in the world a salesman has to do 
is simply—to act enthusiastic! 

No matter how unenthusiastic you 
may be, no matter how difficult it 
seems for you to generate some en- 
thusiasm, just pretend to be enthusi- 
astic—act enthusiastic—and 
you will be enthusiastic. 

One salesman I know can get 
steamed up” over anything he has 
to sell. He merely looks at the goods, 
he handles them, he fondles them, 
he admires them, and pretty soon 
he is so excited he goes out and 
literally overturns the world with 
his enthusiasm. He is one of the 
most successful, and happy, sales- 
men I have ever known 


soon 


“e 


They’re No Good 
On the Outside 


“WouULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW 
what I think is the greatest weak- 
ness among salesmen?” one of my 
friends who has been a salesman 
and a student of salesmanship all 
his life asked me. 

“T would.” 

“They do not penetrate deeply 
enough with their sales talks and 
points.” 

“Interesting! Tell me more.” 

“It’s this way: you have certain 
things you can tell your prospect 
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about your goods. We call these 
things the selling points. Compare 
‘em to a handful of nails. You have 
to have a hammer to drive home 
the nails, but if you don’t hit the 
nail head hard enough you don't 
get the nail in the board. 


“Many salesmen don’t drive home 
their selling points. I keep in mind 
the picture of a hammer and nails 
when I sell. I pound each point 
hard enough to drive it home.” 


It’s one man’s opinion only, of 
course, but I think a good one, don’t 
you? 


Where a Salesman Belongs 


A RECENT STORY concerns a sales- 
man who kept his hat on during the 
entire time he was in his office. 

“You'll get baldheaded in short 
order if you wear a> hat indoors,” 
one of his associates* joshed him. 
“Don’t you. know that?” 

“Want to know why I wear my 
hat inside?’’ asked the salesman. 

“Sure.” 

“To remind me I have no busi- 
ness being here. See you after five. 
Goodbye!” 


To Be Different Pays 


“My COMPETITORS TAUGHT ME 
how to sell,” the ace salesman told 
me. “I don’t mean in the narrow 
sense of forcing me to be up on my 
toes, though they helped me there, 
too. I mean I learned how to sell by 
watching the way they sold.” 

“Tell me more,” I said. 

“When I started into selling I had 
no experience, nor much aptitude. 
To tell you the truth it was years 
before I liked my job. But I had 
determination. Everybody else on 
the territory sold rings around me. 
That, far from disheartening me, 
gave me more determination. 

“So I started watching my com- 
petitors, seeing what they did, how 
they did it. And then do you know 
what I did?” 

“Copied them?” 

“T should say not! Did exactly 
the opposite—and that put me out 
on top! So I say they taught me 
my trade. See?” 
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No servicing headaches. 
It’s that simple! 

No specialized 

technical knowledge 
needed. You devote your 


incwrie posse: AM Od IF YOU CAN READ THIS, 


profitable steps of making 


We take all the follow up 


vite aries Whi) TRUCK-BUS INSURANCE 


To help you clinch 

the closings, we offer your 
prospects 24-hour engineering 2% 
service, safety meetings, research 
programs, award systems. day and 
night claims service. mechanical 
inspections, highway driver-checks, 
and traflic-hazard reports. 

What else? Lower accident rates 
than the national average. 


And lower premiums. 


Who offers you all this? Markel. 
Largest company of its kind 

in the world, and specialists in the 
business for over a quarter of a 
century, Markel offers you a 

proved plan to profits in a truck-bus 
insurance field. Get the facts. 

Mail the coupon for complete details. 
Do it today. 


Look for this 
symbol of safety 
on America’s 
trucks & buses 


MARKEL SERVICE, INC., 
Richmond, Va., B 7 


Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling 
this kind of coverage. Without obligation, 
send me at once all the details on Markel 
Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. 


MARKEL SERVICE INC. 
HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 


“Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 


Name 


i eal " 
Exclusive Underwriters for the 


American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Inc. 
The largest stock company in the world 
ow oe ot ae Ye ot specializing in motor carrier coverages. 
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BUSINESS |. 


\ 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


“IF YOU GET BUSINESS by rate cut- 
ting, you're in trouble” says Richard 
L.. “Dick” Mettlen of the Anderson- 
Mettlen agency at McPherson, Kan- 
sas. “That kind of business knows 
no loyalty. You never know when 
someone will undersell you. Don’t 
play the cut-rater’s game. Challenge 
him to try to beat the quality of your 
protection and your service. You'll 
have nothing to fear because you can 
give protection and service that he 
can’t afford at his premium level. 

“We see the insured personally to 
learn what it is that may be bothering 
him. We emphasize that foresight 
and a few extra dollars will provide 
adequate coverage for him and his 
automobile, which can cost hundreds 
of dollars to replace and expose him 
to many thousands of dollars of lia- 
bility loss. With our protection, he 
can be certain of prompt and court- 
eous service when he needs it most 
at the time of his accident. 

“We never lose business that is 
correctly sold, that is, business sold 
on the basis of quality.” 


CLO 


‘THERE'S MORE to a sales story than 
its price tag,” says William L. “Bill” 
Kline of Hutchinson, Kansas. “I 
direct attention to the fact that an in- 
surance policy is merely a promise 
(albeit contractual) for certain per 
sons to do certain things under cer- 
tain well defined circumstances. A 
promise (or a contract) is no better 
than the persons behind it. Most of 
our insureds and prospects are famil- 
iar with what we stand for—a dem- 
onstrated ability and willingness to 
meet our obligations promptly and 
fairly. 

“I then refer to John H. Eglof’s 
comparison of an insurance policy to 
a parachute. When you need it, you 
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want the best. Buy now the kind of 
insurance you want after your acci- 
dent. 

“The agent’s best selling tool is his 
own service which is similar to that 
of an independent contractor em 
ployed by the insured to advise him 
professionally and to represent him 
in dealing with the company. 

“In sum, if you pay less, you are 
bound to get less.” 


CRO 


WHAT WORD SOUNDS THE SAME in 
any language? “Kodak.” The East- 
man people thought of that. To in- 
sure photographic gear, the inland 
mariners thought up the 
Hloater. 


camera 


aN alt, 


ply) 
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(Recently, they thought up the 
personal articles floater which com 
the coverage 
written under camera, 
jewelry, fur, musical instruments, 
silverware, stamp and coin collec 


bines in one policy 
heretofore 


tions, fine arts, and golfer’s equip 
ment floaters. ) 

Back to cameras. The possibilities 
of your capitalizing on the hobby of 
photography are well worth thinking 
about when you consider that thirty 
million American 
least one camera 


families 
and 


own at 
last year 


snapped one and one-half billion 
pictures. Twelve million of these 
cameras have flash attachments. 
Three hundred million flashbulbs are 
being popped by the amateurs, com- 
pared with forty-four million only 
SIX years ago. 

One of our agents, now in the big 
brackets, got his start by writing 
every camera hobbyist in town. You 
can do the same. When you're in 
the multiple-line picture, one line 
attracts every other line. Focus on 
these lines. Commissions develop 
like magic. 


CLO 
“WHEN YOU BEING BETTER, 
you stop being good,” says F. P. 
“Flick” Girdner of Chillicothe, Mis 
souri. “We have ample opportunity 
to prove this principle in our ‘show 
me’ territory. Competition is red- 
hot, and we have to put up, or shut 
up. 

“The reason for our success is that 
we built our agency on the bedrock 
of quality. We said we'd offer our 
community the finest commodity 
available. The passing years have 


STOP 


witnessed a steady increase, despite 
the forays of cut-raters, in profitable 
business as well as retention of our 
fine old accounts. 

“We back up our personal convic 
tion that we are worth our commis 
sions by performing the promises we 
make. We're better than the others, 
though we're constantly under pres- 
sure to prove it. That’s okeh with 
us because we feel if we don’t deliver 
in full measure we're not doing the 
best we can. 

“On our office wall is hung a 
framed motto: ‘The Bitterness of 
Low Quality Kills the Sweetness of 
Low Price.’ Our clients 
know what it means.” 


seem to 





Handclasp of a friend-in-need 


There's confidence in the very “feel” of the world famous 
C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extin- 
guishers. The quick-acting “Squeez-Grip” fits your hand’ 
naturally like a handclasp...hangs right...carries right... 
works right. You're in complete command of the situation 
instantly ...no fumbling ...no fatigue. 

From the non-conducting, shatterproof discharge horn 
to the high strength, durably finished cylinder, you get top 
quality construction that results in a lifetime of satisfactory 
service. Because of the very few working parts and corrosion 
resistant materials throughout, the total cost to you over the 
years is less than other initially lower priced makes . . . fire 
after fire, recharge after recharge, without trouble. 

It’s not hard to see, when you fully compare and try, why 
C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extin- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Bulit-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * 


guishers are your best buy for killing flammable liquid and 
electrical fires, as well as some surface fires involving ordi- 
nary combustible materials. Sizes range all the way from 
2% to 100 pounds capacity...all fully approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories, Armed Forces and Government Bureaus. 

With C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire 
Extinguishers the penetrating carbon dioxide is a clean, dry, 
non-damaging, non-conducting, inert gas...smothers fire 
instantly, leaves no after fire mess... harmless to equip- 
ment, materials and finishes ...even food is still perfectly 
edible. 

Act now for complete free information on these first-rate, 
sure-acting fire extinguishers. Remember fire doesn’t wait 
... get the facts today! 


€-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEWARK 1 + NEW JERSEY 


TORONTO 8 * ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Loss Conitol 


SAFETY IN INDUSTRY © IN TRANSPORTATION © IN THE HOME 


YOUR BIGGEST LITTLE ENEMIES 


ESTIFEROUS insects and 

constantly slamming screen 

doors are the two most common 
summertime aggravations reported 
by homeowners, according to a re- 
cent survey by The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Company. As a re- 
sult of the survey, a list of positive 
suggestions has been designed to 
help combat these bothersome warm- 
weather annoyances. 


Figures made public by The 
National Pest Control Association 
indicate that a single pair of flies, 
beginning in April, could produce 
191 septillion offspring by August, 
if all lived. That number written out 
looks like this : 191,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000 (191 followed by 24 
zeros. 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture’s Bureau of Entomology 
and Plant Quarantine admits that 
the number of flies and mosquitoes 
is fantastic and adds that both in- 
sects are present in every county of 
the United States. 

Many dangerous diseases are 
transmitted by flies and mosquitoes 
but modern medicine has made this 
factor less serious than it once was. 








That slamming door doesn't act to soothe 
irritated nerves on a hot summer afternoon. 
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But both insects nevertheless form 
the number one source of summer- 
time aggravation in suburban and 
rural areas. 


Slamming screen doors, the second 
of the warm-weather annoyances 
most commonly reported are the re- 
sult of the old fashioned high-tension 
spring used to keep doors shut and 
bugs out. Relief from slams that 
grate the nerves on hot summer days 
can be achieved by anyone at reason- 
able cost. Pneumatic, airliner-type 
doorclosers which insure certain 
closing accompanied by no more than 
a gentle click are available at any 
hardware store. 


To insure firm latching of the 
screen door, the homeowner should 
also ase a push-pull catch—easiest of 
all latches to open and close. These 
push-pull catches are equipped with 
a push-button locking device to pre- 
vent entry by would-be house-break- 
ers. 


Helpful Hints 


The following hints to household- 
ers will prove helpful in combating 
mosquitoes and flies: 

In fighting mosquitoes 

1. Use sprays of 5 per cent DDT 
on porches and on both sides of 
screen doors. 

2. Use repellents on skin and cloth- 
ing. 

3. Screen all windows and 
with 16-mesh-to-the-inch screening 
materials, and equip each screen door 
with air-liner doorcloser and push- 
pull catch to insure quiet, certain 
closing. 


doors 


4, Keep water from accumulating in 
tin cans, eaves-troughs, and street 
gutters. 
5. Screen open cisterns, cover cess- 
pools, septic tanks, and rain barrels, 
6. Empty bird baths or chicken 
watering pans at least once a week. 
Treat standing water in pools or 
ponds with larvicides, 
7. Stock ornamental pools with gold 
fish or top minnows. 
In fighting flies 
1. Use space-sprays or 
bombs in the house. 
2. Use residual sprays that will stick 
on screens, porches, and garbage 
cans. 
3. Use fly traps, fly papers, fly 
poisons, fly electrocution devices, and 
fly swatters in the homes. 
4. Play safe with i6-mesh-to-the 
inch screens on doors and windows 
to keep out all insects. 
5. Hang screen doors to open out- 
ward, and equip each with an air- 
liner doorcloser and a_ push-pull 
catch to insure quiet, certain closings. 
6. Spread manure thinly on fields 
and lawns to prevent flies breeding. 
Store manure in fly-tight boxes or 
pits, and treat it with borax, calcium 
cyanide, or super-phosphate. 

You can make your summer 
months more pleasant by excluding 


aerosol 
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One pair of flies can produce a family of 
septillion offspring from April to August. 
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Don't let pesky insects get you down. 


insect pests and by eliminating the 
jarring slam of your screen doors if 
you observe the security measures 
outlined. Detailed information on 
specific chemicals to use in the battle 
against flies and mosquitoes may be 
obtained by writing the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 
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PLANT FIRE BRIGADES 


INE OUT OF TEN industrial fires 
Ne: be controlled by a combina- 
tion of trained personnel backed up 
with adequate portable fire fighting 
equipment according to the Fire Pro- 
tection Institute. This conclusion is 
based upon a survey of fire fighting 
results by safety directors in charge 
of an industrial cross-section of 
nearly five hundred large factories 
in the United States. 

These safety directors reported 
that 87% of the 1,759 fires on their 
properties last year were put out 
while they were small, by plant fire 
brigades and trained plant personnel 
armed with fire extinguishers and 
other portable fire-fighting equip- 
ment. In only 83 cases were the 
Municipal Fire Departments needed 
to extinguish the blazes. Sprinkler 
systems were credited with putting 
out 35 fires. 


As a result, these safety directors 
stated, the reporting factories had 
an exceptionally low loss of only 
one life and property damage of less 
than $1,500,000. This comnares 
with a loss of $39,000,000 tabulated 
by one statistical agency for 88 
smaller factories having large loss 
fires in 1952. 

Significantly, even in this cross- 
section study of important basic in- 
dustries, the largest companies not 
only showed the greatest interest in 
eauipping and training company fire 
brigades and personnel but also re- 
ported the lowest ratio of fire losses. 
Nearly 90% of all plants queried in 
the survey, renrorted established, 
well-equipned and trained fire bri- 
gades or plant protection (security) 
groups. Nearly 60% of them had 
both. One third of the factories 
reported no fires at all during the 
past 12 months. 

Despite heavy reliance on their 
own manpower and equipment, in- 
dustrial safety directors reported 
that except where a fire was extin- 
quished almost immediately, it is 
standard practice to notify the pro- 
fessional fire department, so that 
their own forces can be backed up 
with reserves in case the blaze gets 
out of hand. They state that the 
municipal departments do not obiect 
to answering a call and_ finding 
that the fire had already been 
extinguished. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY 


- IS now time for the insurance in- 
dustry operating as a unified whole 
to call on an impartial and independ- 
ent outside organization for assist- 
ance in solving the automobile acci- 
dent problem, a joint meeting of 
mutual agents decided as a result of 
their deliberations. Committees of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents and the New York 
State Association of Mutual Agents 
met in New York City to consider all 
aspects of compulsory automobile in- 
surance. The committee members 
were unanimously opposed to com- 
pulsory insurance and felt that un- 
satisfied judgment funds and other 
solutions which have been suggested 
are not the answer. 


The governors of eleven north- 
eastern states joined in a_ unified 
summer highway safety campaign 
which started June 1. With the slo- 
gan “Slow down and Live!”, the 
states will concentrate on curbing 
excessive speeds through strict con- 
trol of highway speeds. They do not 
plan “speed traps” but rather firm 
impartial traffic law enforcement. 
During June, July and August of 
last year nearly 1,600 persons were 
killed and 101,000 injured in high- 
way accidents throughout the eleven 
state area. 

With the continuing toll from 
automobile accidents, it is encourag 
ing to report that 799 cities avoided 
any traffic fatalities during 1952. 
According to National Safety Coun- 
cil statistics, Evanston, Illinois, ( pop- 
ulation 73,600) was the largest city 
to meet this standard. Hobart, Okla- 
homa, (population 5,400) has not 
had a traffic fatality since its incor 
poration in 1901, 


ACCIDENTAL DEATHS 


HE LEADING CAUSE of fatal 

home accidents for adults is 
falls, according to the Metropolitan 
Life. Nearly half of the falls occur 
on stairs, but a considerable number 
take place when the victims are 
walking about the room, or passing 
from one room to another. Rugs, 
highly polished or wet floors, care- 
lessly left objects, but rarely slip- 
pery bathtubs, are the usual causes. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





MONTHLY FIRE 
LOSSES 


| pe losses in the United States 
during May amounted to $64,- 
239,000, according to estimates of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. This is an increase of 3.0% 
over losses of $62,354,000 reported 
for May, 1952, and a decrease of 
4.6% from losses of $67,362,000 for 
April, 1953. 

Losses for the first five months of 
1953 now total $364,437 000, an in- 
crease of 5.3% over the first five 
months of 1952, when they amounted 
to $346,068,000. 

These estimated losses include an 
allowance for uninsured and un- 
reported losses. 


1951 1952 
June ........ $56,403,000 $58,585,000 
July ‘ 52,220,000 61,675,000 
\ugust 55,416,000 56,462,000 
September 53,398.00 58,949,000 
October 54,660,000 63,958,000 
November .. 60,064,090 65,129,000 
December ... 68,206,000 74,127,000 


1952 
74,155,000 
69,925,000 
72,254.000 
67 ,.380,0°0 
62,354,000 


1953 
76,659,000 
72,706,000 
83,471,000 
67 .36?,000 
64,239,000 


$803,322,000 


January .. 
February 
March ... 


Totals . $746,435,000 


MOTOR VEHICLE 
DEATHS 


1951 1952 


2,630 2.810 
2.630 2,630 
2,700 2810 
2630 2890 
3,150 3,090 


1953 


January 
; —? 


13,740 
3,050 
3,130 


Five Months 13,330 
June 3,070 
July 3,150 
August 3,469 3,720 
September .. 3,580 3,300 
October 3,720 3,65 
November .... 3,500 3,670 
December 3,490 3,710 


38,000 


14, 230) 


ACCIDENTAL 
DEATHS 


Four Months 
1952 1953 
28,300 27,400 
10,599 11,140 
3,700 3,400 
10,100 9200 
4,500 4,400 


* The total for all types does not equal the sum 
of the four succeeding totals because deaths 
from occupational-motor-vehicle accidents are 
included under both headings. 


Change 
ALL TYPES*. 
Motor vehicle. . 
Other public 
Home 
Occupational 
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get the most 
attention... 


Right now the big attention-getter 
is our NEW Personal Articles Floater. 


It’s new! 
It’s DIFFERENT! 
It will sell! 
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THE WISE SAFECRACKER 


BURGLARS recently broke into a 
gasoline station in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. After prying open the outside 
door with a tire iron, they nailed the 
door shut so that, undisturbed, they 
could work on the old safe in an 
inner office. Removing the hinges 
from the safe, they then drilled 
through the door to get at their loot 
of cash and checks. Before leaving 
with their booty, however, one of 
them sat down at a typewriter and 
advised: “You take great pains to 
protect your money. Remember, in- 
surance is your best bet.” 


The Marylander 


A TRUE FRIEND 


“BUT, HONEY,” my wife protested, 
“you can’t say things like that to 
her. She’s a friend! Even I get 
petrified when I ride with her, but 
you just can’t say things like that 
to a friend!” 

The occasion was just after I had 
made some pointed remarks regard- 
ing her feminine friend’s driving 
habits ; telling this friend that waving 
your right hand next to your ear did 
not constitute an arm signal, and 
that a left turn is not made from the 
curb side of the street. Well, I’m 
tired of this “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment.” I’m not going to sit tongue- 
tied and be slaughtered just because 
the arrant driver is a friend. I'll 
“lay down my life for a friend” as 
soon as the next man, but sitting 
silent while the friend next to me 
plays tag with my life is too much, 

It isn’t the first time I’ve run into 
this “S’hh, don’t talk about it” atti- 
tude. It seems that society would 
rather let the killers on our highways 
go on their dangerous ways than to 
criticize a friend. I think that the 
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lives of my wife, my daughter, and 
myself are more important to me 
than a friend’s likes or dislikes. And 
what of his life, or the lives of his 
family? Does it do any good to tell 
his widow that you could have told 
him—but ? 

And don’t tell me he’s driven this 
long without an accident! Yeah, 
without an accident—by the Grace of 
God, a split second and someone’s 
driving skill! I’ve seen ’em! I’ve 
ridden with ‘em! And, shame on me, 
I’ve kept my mouth shut when I 
should've yelled. Well, what are you 
going to do about it? Are you going 
to sit like a rock on a hill the next 
time your “friend” nearly kills you 
while he’s behind the wheel? Not 
me, brother. I wanna live! 


Abe Kooiman in the American Surety Co.'s 
“Bulletin” 


BLAZING INTERIORS 


IN THE LAST fifteen years fire 
has damaged or destroyed 40,000 
churches in the United States and 
Canada. This year fire will consume 
over $50 million worth of church 
property. 

These facts were brought out re- 
cently by the Christian Herald, which 
observed that some fires were spec- 
tacular loss fires. Some laid waste 
historic shrines or landmarks of 
years’ standing. Some were small 
fires that went almost unnoticed by 
the press and parish. 

According to the Christian Herald, 
nearly 3,000 churches in the United 
States and Canada burn every year. 
It further explains that inflation has 
boosted the cost of rebuilding and 
replacement so high that the insur- 
ance coverage held by most churches 
is insufficient. Surveys also show 
that as much as one-half of a church’s 


property may not even be insured. 
—The Employers’ Pioneer 


THE HARD WAY 


A SALESMAN made an impressive 
entrance into a hotel. He slipped on 
a staircase leading into the lobby, 
grabbed for the bannister, missed it, 
and went right over it. His accident 
policy paid him more than $3,500 
in medical bills and weekly indem- 
nity. 


The Travelers Protection 


CULINARY ART 


A YOUNG COUPLE living in a neat 
brick veneer home in Columbus, Ga., 
heard the terrific noise of an oncom- 
ing storm. Having only a few min- 
utes in which to act, they shoved 
their infant son into the kitchen oven, 
and then took refuge between the 
stove and the refrigerator. Within 
a few minutes, the wind ripped the 
roof off the structure, knocked down 
one wall and caused considerable 
other damage. When the storm 
passed, the parents disengaged them- 
selves from a jackstraw pile of 
lumber, calmly removed the unin- 
jured child from the oven and made 


their way to grandma’s house. 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass'n 


WITH "PRIED" IN THEIR 
WORK 


TWO PRISONERS in a New England 
jail seem to be likely candidates for 
a padded cell. They pried some 
bricks loose from the wall of the jail 
basement; escaped and visited a 
nearby express company where they 
burglarized the safe and stole $400. 
Then, instead of doing the obvious 
and leaving town, they headed back 
to the jail, pried their way in, carry- 
ing their loot with them. The money 


was found in their cells. 
~ American Casualty Co.'s “American Arrow” 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 
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FIVE-COLUMN COMPTOMETER 


A new five-column Comptometer add- 
ing-calculating machine has been devel- 
oped by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company. It has six answer dials and a 
capacity of 999,999. The case is reinforced 
plastic with a baked enamel wrinkle finish. 
Non-electric and weighing only 13 pounds, 
it is easily portable. Operation of the new 
machine is similar to that of standard size 
Comptometers since it possesses the same 
basic features and operator saf_guards. 
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GATHERMATIC 


This electric-powered machine will col- 
late sets of from two to eight duplicated 
pages at a speed estimated by the manu- 
facturer as up to 29,000 sheets per hour. 
An experienced girl would need nineteen 
hours to do the same job by hand. Occu- 
pying less space than a small desk, it 
assembles reports, surveys, bulletins, lists 
and other reproduced papers. The pages 
are stacked in bins and a mechanism 
pushes the top sheet of each pile out to 
a roller from which they cascade down 
into a receiving tray. The operator keeps 
the sets separated by sliding them alter- 
nately to opposite sides of the tray. The 
pages are always before her for constant 
inspection and a foot switch stops the ma- 
chine if necessory. A product of Thomas 
Collators, Inc. 


fe | 
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WINDOW FAN 


This quiet window fan gives complete 
air circulation to cool a large room 
efhiciently and thriftily. The circulator 
will rotate 180 degrees to direct the air 
where desired and can be reversed to 
change it from an intake to an exhaust 
fan. Multiple speeds give a variety of 
cooling effects. The fan is said to add 
beauty to any setting, to be easily installed 
and not to mar the window sill or casing. 
The window can be closed as desired. A 
product of the O. A. Sutton Corporation. 





PEN SET 


The latest of its line of desk-top equip- 
ment has been announced by the Bert M. 
Morris Company. The pen set holds a 
two-ounce ink supply, sufficient for months 
of use, and is engineered to be completely 
leak-proof. It may be tipped, tilted or 
even turned upside down without spilling 
or leaking. The new set is available in 
any of seven rich colors. 


NEW LINE OF DESKS 


New concepts of design and functional 
arrangement are embodied in the modern 
desks announced by the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company. The interchangeable 
drawer fittings are designed to eliminate 
waste motion and reduce fatigue. The 
basic depth is 30 1/16” for maximum effec- 
tive working area while the executive 
models with overhang tops are 36” or 40” 
deep. Standard height is 29” with 301,” 
high desks available. Molded tops are of 
Artolin in light toned, eye-easy colors. 
The desks are finished in attractive colors 
to harmonize with the office color scheme 
and complement its decoration and light- 
ing. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


“PSYCHONUMEROSIS” 


T LEAST once each decade, 
America becomes entranced 
with an idea, an ism, or a 
gadget. Given a little publicity, then 
more and more if the public seems 
interested, the ballyhoo increases 
in tempo until it snowballs into a 
psychological phenomena. The radio, 
the magazines, the television, pick 
up the chant. Any enterprising 
“Pygmalion”—following this pattern 
can make his “Galatea” at least 
queen for a day. 


Yesterday's Fads 


My contemporaries will remember 
Emile Coué—an obscure French 
Pharmacist—who in the 1920's sold 
America on his theory of self mas- 
tery and auto-suggestion. Like Ali 
Baba in the Arabian Nights, the 
“open sesame” to all our ills could 
be found in the repetition of the 
phrase, “Every day in every way I’m 
getting better and better.” 

In the 1930’s, the Technocrats 
took over. Being engulfed in the 
great depression, not knowing where 
to turn, ‘““Technocracy” took over the 
public’s fancy. Basically, it proposed 
to put the industrial engineers in 
control of our economic life. I seem 
to recall that ergs, calories, and the 
like would replace the dollar. 

The 1940’s found us much too 
busy fighting for survival. We had 
little time for anything else. Toward 
the end of the decade, the “anti-his- 
tamines” broke into a mild psycho- 
logical rash. Asa sure cure for colds, 
they apparently fell somewhat short 
of the goal. The sales of Kleenex, 
Vaporub and 4-way cold tablets have 
not declined. Noses still run and an 
occasional sneeze is heard through- 
out the land. 
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W. H. CRAWFORD 


Treasurer, 
Industrial Indemnity Company 


With the “Hot” war behind us, 
the 1950’s began with manufacturers 
busily opening the Pandora boxes of 
wartime gadgets. Which ones could 
be put to commercial use? Their at- 
tention was riveted on the “Natural” 
the “Piece de resistance’”—the high 
speed electronic digital computers. 
Spawn of the electronic and commu- 
nications research of World War IT, 
here was a machine to rival Buck 
Rogers. Here was a machine with 
tremendous potentialities. Here was 
a machine that could perform stu- 
pendous mathematical calculations 
in the “wink of an eye.” The elec- 
tronic impulses and circuits could be 
controlled so as to perform a series 
of logical steps involving both proc- 
essing and calculation. 

Such a machine must be brought 
to the attention of the business pub- 
lic. The manufacturers were morally 
obligated to do so—but how? Here 
“Psychonumerosis” was conceived. 
The publicity started. Manufactur- 
ers, their hucksters and magazine 
writers called on their fertile imag- 
inations. This deluxe gadget must 
have a name, one with sales appeal. 
The market was with the hard- 
headed American businessman. This 
gadget was priced around a million 
dollars. The market was no longer 
the government, with seemingly un- 
limited dollars to spend. 

Why not call it it a “Giant Brain” 
or a “Mechanical Brain,” better still, 
why not call it an “Electronic Brain.” 
How could the businessman fail to 
be intrigued? Being a “brain,” why 
not imply that it thinks. What matter 
if we abort the word “Think?” And 


these electronic pigeon-holes—these 
mercury vapor tanks, magnetic 
drums and cathode ray tubes—why 
not call them “Memories?” After 
all, they have data stored in or on 
them. If we say these machines 
“think,” certainly we must say they 
have ‘“Memories.” Shades of Wil 
liam Shakespeare : 
name ?”’ 


“what’s in a 
Here “Psychonumerosis” 

America became “nuts” 
about numbers. 


was born. 


Election Night 


The publicity men grew fat on this 
“red meat.” It reached a new high 
on election night, Collier’s magazine 
tells us that Dr. Woodbury of the 
University of Pennsylvania spent 
twenty days filling a dozen sheets 
of foolscap with a formula for pre 
dicting the last presidential election 
Eight skilled calculating machine op 
erators added, subtracted, multiplied 
and divided ten hours a day, six 
days a week working out the de 
tailed equations. Then these equa 
tions plus certain previous election 
statistics were typed onto the special 
magnetic programming tapes and fed 
into this electronic computer. 

Listen to this bit of whimsy as it 
is related in a recent issue of Col 
lier’s. “It’s awfully early,”’ the ma 
chine wrote, “but I'll go out on a 
limb Stevenson 5 states 43 electoral 
isenhower 43 states 438 electoral 
The chances are now 100 to 1 in 
favor of the election of Eisenhower.” 

We find the sequel in Systems 
magazine. “We just plain didn’t be- 
lieve it, so we asked it to forget a 
lot of the trend information that we 
had put into her, assuming that it 
was wrong. So it worked on a 


(Continued on the next page) 





Psychonumerosis—Continued 


smaller margin of knowledge, result- 
ing in 8 to 7 odds on Eisenhower. 
As more votes came in, the odds 
came back, and it was obviously evi- 
dent that we should have had nerve 
enough to believe the computer in 
the first place. It was right, we were 
wrong.” 


What Are the Facts? 


Now what does all the double talk 
mean? What are the facts? Simply 
these—an eminent mathematician 
had a theory ; he and his staff worked 
out a formula; the formula plus cer- 
tain other election statistics were 
placed on a tape and fed into an 
electronic computer. The computer 
did in a few seconds a job which 
would have taken humans months or 
years, If it were a “brain” and could 
reason, if it had a “Memory,” 
choices were open: 

It would have remembered the fate 
of the Literary Digest and kept its 
peace until it took a longer look and 
realized the calculated risk involved 
in an immediate decision. 

It could have made its decision hav- 
ing faith in the formula, and the 
facts, but most important belief in 
itself. 

But the Pygmalion of Philadelphia 
loved his Galatea only until she 
opened her mouth last election night. 
Then he had so little faith in her 
that she was told to shut up. Small 
wonder we find businessmen con- 
fused and prone to drag their feet 
when asked to invest in these com- 
puters. 

But just the other day I read a 
sobering newspaper article entitled 
“The Talented Moron.” There is a 
title that delights my heart. It de- 
scribed a new electronic computer 
just on the market. The electronic 
engineer is quoted as saying, “The 
machine is very simple minded—it 
is a big mechanical moron, but very 
faithful. It can be just as stupid as 
the man running it. It must be asked 
intelligent questions to give an intel- 
ligent answer. Don’t for heaven’s 
sake ask it for a mathematical im- 
possibility like the square root of a 
negative number or the division of a 
number by zero. It’s dumb enough 
to try and get the answer.” 
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At last, I thought, “Psychonu- 
merosis” has run its course. Maybe 
grown men have stopped talking to 
machines. Perhaps they are begin- 
ning to realize that man still has 
dignity. I don’t like to think that, 
“Perhaps the only dignity of man 
is his capacity to despise himself.” 

Imagine my feelings when I came 
to the end of the article and read, 
“Tf it has a pain, if it isn’t working 
right, the operator can instruct the 
machine to tell him where it is, and 
the machine will tell him.” If this 
goes on, perhaps we shall have to 
design special couches so that Uni- 
vacs and 701’s can be comfortable 
in the psychiatrist’s office as he 
probes their confused circuits and 
suppressed electronic desires. 


! Wanted to See 


What then is behind this “Psycho- 
numerosis?” What is the truth 
about these electronic computers? 
In that classic mystery novel, “The 
Sign of the Four,” Sherlock Holmes 
comments: “When you have elimi- 
nated the impossible, whatever re- 
mains, however improbable, must be 
the truth.” Many of the claims are 
obviously impossible, many seem im- 
probable—what then is the truth? 
Being a potential user of such elec- 
tronic equipment, early this year I 
set out on a quest. I wanted to see 
these computers, talk with the people 
running them, and then form my 
own conclusions. 

So, I spent three days at the 
Western Computer Conference in 
Los Angeles followed by a ten-day 
eastern trip visiting the Eckert- 
Mauchly plant at Philadelphia where 
Univacs are produced, then on to 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. to visit the 
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IBM electronic laboratories, where 
the recently announced 701 had its 
birth. As part of this trip, I spent 
considerable time with financial ex- 
ecutives in the insurance business, 
who have studied these electronic 
machines, 

I am no expert on electronics. 
Actually when you get beyond A + 
3 in mathematics, Crawford is com- 
pletely lost. But after thirty years 
in the insurance business, I should 
know the problems which we hope 
these machines may solve. We all 
have a tremendous stake in these 
machines. 

What can we do about it? I sug- 
gest it is time to stop the whimsy. 
We have had enough of the ballyhoo. 
The salesmen have done an excellent 
job in arousing our intense interest 
in these electronic computers. Now 
we ask them “how?” and I detect 
an alarming lack of knowledge of 
their product. They can and may 
very well undo all the good they have 
done by continuing these extrava- 
gant claims. I am conceited enough 
to think that insurance men can be 
helpful to them provided they take 
a very cooperative attitude. Let’s 
take a broad look at these computers 
and the basic operating principles. 

In the first place, the basic princi- 
ple of these machines is not new. In 
1822, an English mathematician out- 
lined a difference machine. Because 
of limited machining methods at that 
time, the machine was never de- 
veloped. But the idea was there. In 
1925, Dr. Bush of M. I. T. designed 
and constructed a machine to solve 
differential equations. It was run 
by motors, but because of the wheels 
and levers it never became a real 
high-speed computer. 


Known for Centuries 


The binary number system has 
been known for centuries. It is based 
on the value of 2 in various digit 
positions instead of the value of 10 
in our common decimal system. In 
the binary system, only 1’s and 0’s 
are used to designate a number. The 
value of a binary number is deter- 
mined by reading the number from 
right to left. To illustrate: 1000 
binary equals 8 in the decimal sys- 
tem. It was in the middle of the 
1930’s that an English actuary sug- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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NOW... you can afford to 
mechanize small-volume 
bookkeeping jobs, cut costs 
on big-volume jobs, too. 


NEW! A special design 

that meets the widest 
insurance bookkeeping needs 
at the lowest possible cost. 


Remington Rand announces a new 
LOW-COST bookkeeping machine... 


Today's best buy for clerical savings 
Complete figurework for posting, distribu- 
tion and control — five or more totals, up 
to 140 digits, now at your command for 
a new low cost. 

Complete description. The typewriter key- 
board permits full descriptive identifica- 
tion of all entries at touch-method speed. 
Complete records. One writing of each 
charge or credit simultaneously posts to 
the statement, collection suspense copy, 
ledger and policy register. All records are 
up-to-date with automatically accumu- 


SEE HOW IT SOON 
PAYS FOR ITSELF... 


Call for a demonstration at your local 


lated balances and complete daily proof. 
Statements are ready for mailing imme- 
diately after posting for the last day of 
the month. 

Accident, health and hospitalization 
claims as well as other payables are han- 
dled with the same high-speed, one- 
posting efficiency. Also mortgage loan, 
payroll, analysis or distribution, general 
ledgers and many others. 

All the basic money-saving advantages 
of a top-price descriptive machine can 
now be yours for only a fraction of the 
usual investment. Easy to start saving. 


Business Equipment Center, or write Remington Bland 
for folder AB-664 from Management nme 


Controls Reference Library, Room 


2938, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. PROFIT-BUILDING IDEAS FOR BUSINESS 
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OPERATING BUDGETS 


UDGETS are usually con- 

sidered as something that only 

big companies can operate. 
We know so much about budgets and 
do so little about applying that 
knowledge that it is a surprise that 
so much interest is evidenced in the 
subject. The word “budget” comes 
from the French word, bougette, 
meaning “a bag or its contents.” The 
chancellor of the exchequer in mak- 
ing his financial report to the gov- 
erning body would take his report 
out of his bougette (carrying case). 
Soon, people began to refer to the 
contents of the bag, 1.e., the report to 
the government, as the bougette 
this was finally shortened to budget 
and has continued to be used as any 
estimate of income and expense. The 
master budget refers to the over-all 
coordinated budget, there 
are many subordinate budgets deal- 
ing with various details of the master 
budget. 


whereas 


It was not until 1921 that a Bureau 
of the Budget was established in the 
Federal government. In the govern- 
ment, budgeting refers principally to 
the estimate of how much will be 
spent in order to establish the tax 
level—the anticipated expenditure 
precedes arid gives rise to the tax. In 
industry, estimate our income 
first and ther cut our cloth (expendi 
tures) to fit} the pattern (income). 
If we didn’t, we wouldn’t stay in 
business very long. Of the 
government has a rich uncle (Sam) 
which permits certain latitudes not 
enjoyed by the private business man. 


we 


course, 
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Sudgeting is advanced thinking, 
and budgets give a preview of future 
operations based on a set of condi- 
tions as they exist today or as they 
(conditions) will be affected by an- 
ticipated changes. One of manage- 
ment’s really difficult jobs is to con- 
trol the operations without making 
all the decisions. Budgeting is one 
of the most valuable means of control 
because it establishes a format or 
plan of operation—sets the policies 
of accomplishment—provides — the 
means of comparison of actual and 
anticipated results—and permits cor- 
rection whenever necessary. Here 
is one of the few management devices 
that can be participated in by 
the entire organization (supervisory 
staff) and yet controlled by top- 
management. 


We estimate our income first 


Month by month, estimated re- 
sults under a budget plan are com- 
pared with actual results, and if cor- 
rective measures are required, they 
can be made within a relatively short 
period. Differences should be in- 
vestigated in order to determine 
whether they are controllable or un- 
controllable. Favorable differences 
(those that improve operating re- 
sults) should receive the same at- 
tention and investigation as do un- 
favorable differences (those that in- 
crease expenses or decrease reve- 
nue). Some companies fail to look 
into variations whenever operating 
results actually exceed the antici- 
pated. 

Whenever the basic conditions, 
upon which a budget is prepared, 
change, the budget should be re- 
vised in order to reflect the change. 
As a matter of fact, one of the ad- 
vantages of having formalized 
(planned) budgets is to have a 
means by which contemplated 
changes can be projected in order 
to appraise their affect in relation- 
ship to other factors. Budgeting 
requires planning. I rather suspect 
that it is the planning which makes 
it a valuable control report. Any 
device, procedure, or technique 
which occasions a thorough anal- 
ysis of operations has merit. From 
analysis, which brings out facts, 
comes improvement, provided the 
facts are carefully studied. The 
basis of scientific management is the 
obtaining of facts—analysis of facts 
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Now you can have IBM Punched Cards 


as a by-product of regular typing ! 


Here is 

a money-saving, 

time-saving, automatic 

link between your source 

documents and your punched 
card records! 


While your policies, invoices, claim 
records, and other source documents 
are being typed, all the necessary 
accounting and statistical infor- 
mation is simultaneously 
punched into tapes. All your 
punched cards then are auto- 
matically produced from 

the tapes by IBM’s 

fast new converter. 


Here are the important facts 
about the new IBM Typewriter Tape Punch: 





Eliminates key punching and verifying + Increases accuracy 

of accounting and statistical records - Gives you 2 kinds of 
error control + Selects and punches any of the typed data + Results 
in as many as 6 kinds of cards from one typing + Provides auto- 

matic signals to promote accuracy + Interchangeable program 

bars for fast change between one job and another. 
Brings you all the advantages of electric typing - 
Typewriter available for independent use 








Vy ' ses, 
One ‘of the new IBM fape> a 
to card Converters will 
service one or Jype- 
writer Tape Punches. ai 
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a "INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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PUNCH-CARD AND CLERICAL COSTS 


UNCH-CARD methods appear 
P: be firmly established as an 

important tool in insurance 
statistical and accounting work. 
This is apparently accorded full rec- 
ognition. It is the degree to which 
punch-cards may be advantageously 
utilized, and the minimizing influ- 
ence which they may assert on aggre- 
gate clerical costs, that are some- 
times inadequately explored and in- 
completely appreciated. 


Progessive Expansion 


The history of punch-cards in the 
insurance field is one of progressive 
expansion to handle first one, then 
another, of the high-volume clerical 
routines.’ Statistical analysis of pre- 
mium-writings and reinsurance 
seems to have been the pioneer ap- 
plication. Almost all insurance com- 
panies now employ punch-cards for 
this purpose. 

The analysis of loss experience 
was, possibly, the second develop- 
ment. Today, maintenance of the de- 
tails of agents and brokers balances, 
of reinsurance payable, and of re- 
insurance recoverable, and the anal- 
ysis of underwriting expenses, on 
punch-cards, have become common- 
place. Some companies have even 
gone beyond the high-volume areas, 
and have extended the use of punch- 
cards to investments accounting, 
general ledger accounting, and other 
relatively low-volume chores. 

This broad utilization of punch- 
card methods, methods which have 
for years rated among the most ad- 
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G. CONZELMAN 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 


vanced of the many made available 
by modern mechanical office-aids, is 
a commentary on the progressive 
spirit of members of the insurance 
industry. The same spirit is evident 
in the investigation made and being 
made by the industry as to possible 
applications of Univac and other in- 
fant electronic giants which will one 
day render obsolete even punch- 
cards as we now know them. 


The development and utilization of 
new work-techniques is ordinarily 
realized on a piecemeal basis. Ap- 
plications are first made to one phase 
of existing work methods, then, pro- 


gressively, to other ; hases. Usually ” 


such an approach is both advisable 
and sound. Installation problems, 
and the possibilities of serious 
trouble, are reduced by the step-by- 
step, one-thing-at-a-time approach. 

However, a trouble-free conver- 
sion to punch-card methods, or to 
any other method, does not auto- 
matically result in a completed sys- 
tem which will yield maximum 
benefits at minimum clerical cost. If 
the different stages of the installa- 
tion are given too much independ- 
ence, if the mere conversion of in- 
dividual clerical chores, from manual 
or other methods to punch-cards, is 
permitted to become an end in itself, 
the new system may leave much to 
be desired. 

Evidence that these pitfalls were 
not always successfully avoided is 
prominent in the systems of many 


insurance companies. Despite the 
realization of great breadth in the 
utilization of punch-card techniques, 
many companies have retained, as 
piecemeal procedures, the individual 
applications which they developed 
one by one. 


Integration Often Lacking 


Integration and correlation are, 
therefore, often poor or lacking in 
the over-all system. When that is 
true, something less than optimum 
balance has been attained between 
the use of punch-cards—and aggre- 
gate clerical costs. Integration and 
correlation are important. They are, 
in fact, keystones in any successful 
system of clerical procedures. What, 
then, are they? What do they 
mean ? 

Webster tells us that integration 
is the act of making whole or com- 
plete, and that correlation is the 
process of systematically connecting 
reciprocal or mutual relationships. 

When applied to clerical proce- 
dures, integration may be said to 
mean the extraction of maximum ac- 
counting control and data-yield from 
each procedural step, to the end that 
duplication of effort be minimized. 
Correlation may be defined as the 
arrangement of individual proce- 
dural steps in orderly, interlocking 
sequence, so as to avoid delay, bottle- 
necks, work peaks and jeopardy of 
arithmetical controls. 

A test of the adequacy of the inte- 
gration and correlation factors in 
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The day Mr. Glump burned his paper cuff protectors — 


1. 





ig 





Mr. Glump pinched the company’s pennies so hard 
that the office staff could almost hear Lincoln 
yelling, ‘“‘Uncle!’’ His pet stunt was to hang on to 
his old typewriters for 10 years, thereby saving 
one cent a day. 





Showed him what clean work new Royal Standards 
turn out. How they help typists do more work... . 
faster and better . . . how Mr. Glump would have 
fewer service calls. Told Mr. Glump he needed only 
to trade in his old machines at 5 years. 
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Exit Mr. Glump, walking on air. In fact, he walked 
on air all the way home, forgetting to take the 
train. At home he yelled, ‘‘Mariah, get me all my 
paper cuff protectors! I’m through pinching pennies. 
I’m going to burn the durned things.” 


4, 








However, a Royal salesman got hold of Mr. Glump 
one fine Monday morning and showed him a few 
things. Showed him how he could spend that 1 cent 
a day and get a return in boosted morale worth 
many times the amount. 














So, quivering inwardly, Mr. Glump signed up. In 
about a month he got a call from the boss, Mr, 
Very, Very Big. “Glump,”’ said Big, ‘‘our letters 
are looking much better. Shows we take a pride in 
our business. Giving you a raise!” 
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CALL YOUR ROYAL REPRESENTATIVE— 


He’s listed in the Classified Telephone Directory, , 


Moral : To get the figures on why you only save 
1 cent a day by keeping your old machines 
10 years instead of 5... 
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ELECTRIC + STANDARD + PORTABLE 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 


of Typewriters 


The situation and characters portrayed in this advertisement are entirely fietivnal. 





BOOKLETS 


P132—Your Funded Pension Plan 


This booklet is designed to provide em- 
ployees with a better understanding of pen- 
sion plans and the reasons why retirement 
benefits have to be on a reasonable basis. 
It explains how interest on accumulated funds 
reduces the amount of annual deposits nec- 
essary, how the tables of life expectancy 
are used in arriving at the necessary fund, 
how the approval of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue must be obtained and how pension 
costs must ultimately come out of earnings. 


P133—Things to Be Done When You 


Move 


Moving a thousand or more people into a 
new building between 5 P.M. Friday and 
8 A.M. the following Monday, without serious 
disturbance to normal activities, is a rela- 
tively simple procedure—providing adequate 
staff-work precedes the move. This pocket- 
size booklet is a guide to such staff-work. 
It presents a master plan divided into three 
stages: the space layout in the new building, 
identification and packing, and the moving- 
day traffic schedule. Of particular value are 
the sample planning charts included in the 
booklet. These list the necessary plans and 
surveys, the details which must be arranged 
for, the people who must be notified, and 
other chores which might otherwise be over- 
looked in the rush of activity. 


P134—The Incentive Story 


The basic idea for a prize incentive plan 
is simple; just an offer of famous luxury items 
in a colorful prize catalog as awards for 
achievements designated by manaqement. 
The campaign may be simple or elaborate, 
may be tailored for a small organization or 
a large one, but it should have the same 
sound basis. This booklet tells how it is done. 
It exnlains the important ingredient of sales- 
manship, tolls the necessity for arousing 
increased effort and enthusiasm, illustrates 
some successful campaigns and highlights the 
results achieved by various comoanies which 
have used this method of increasing produc- 
tion or reaching some other desired goal. 
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75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s} desired. 
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Clerical Costs—from page 48 


punch-card procedures may be ob- 
tained by asking, and answering, an 
array of pertinent exploratory ques- 
tions. Such questions should range 
from the obvious to the obscure, 
from direct consideration of indi- 
vidual procedural steps, to evalua- 
tion of the factors influencing cler- 
ical-staff morale. A set of specimen 
questions might include the follow- 
ing : 

a. Do the procedures generally pre- 
scribe the use of punch-card equip- 
ment for routine determinations of 
the total of amounts carried in exist- 
ing punch-cards? 

b. Do the procedures generally pre- 
scribe summary-punching of tabula- 
tion and listing totals in all cases 
where expression of the totals, as 
such, in punch-card form, may be 
advantageously used? 

c. Do the procedures avoid multiple 
original-writings of transactions in 
effecting start-to-finish handling ? 
d. Are the procedures designed to 
permit the punch-card machines to 
relieve clerical personnel of all but 
minor need for “bookkeeping know- 
how”? 

e. Are the procedures, both manual 
and machine, fully and clearly ex- 
pressed in “Standard Practice In- 
structions” or in similar formal, 
written form? 

These questions do not constitute 
a complete check-list. I have never 
seen a check-list which would meet 
the requirements of every and any 
situation. Each system must be eval- 
uated in the light of the specific con- 
ditions surrounding it. Identical 
answers to the same question may 
have varying significance under dif- 
ferent circumstances. Further, even 
though punch-cards are conceded to 
be an excellent tool, possibly the 
finest now available for such work 
as the analysis of premiums written 
and ceded, there may be many seg- 
ments of clerical detail which can be 
handled more economically by other 
means. Hence, balanced judgment 
must be employed. 

Our specimen questions, although 
they afford only fragmentary cover- 
age, can, however, serve as a starting 
point. Possibly the reader has al- 
ready formulated answers to some 
or to all of them. Possibly, too, he is 
wondering why they, out of the vast 


array of available alternatives, have 
been selected. 

Questions “a” and “b” may appear 
too fundamental to merit serious in- 
vestigation. “c’”’ may elicit an off- 
hand, affirmative answer, predicated 
largely on confident assumption. 
“d” may draw skeptical grunts. 
“e” may, hastily, be adjudged as 
having no bearing on the soundness 
of his procedures or on the extent 
of his clerical costs. Let us, there- 
fore, consider each of them, to deter- 
mine whether, and to what extent, 
they may be pertinent. 

Take Question “a.” We might 
title it: Punch-card Equipment and 
the Adding Machine. Obviously the 
primary purpose in creating punch- 
cards is to obtain the expression of 
business transactions in a form suit- 
able for high-speed, mechanical han- 
dling. It would appear equally ob- 
vious, therefore, that the punch-card 
accounting machine, or at least the 
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CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


EARLY 1500 persons attended the 

31st conference of the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association 
held in Chicago last month. Repre- 
senting a broad cross-section of fire, 
casualty and life companies, they took 
part in over 200 workshop sessions 
treating subjects ranging from the 
present status of giant electronic 
brains to detailed studies of such ac- 
counting problems as life dividend 
accounting, allocation of expense and 
automobile merit and demerit rating 
plans. 

New officers elected at the three- 
day meeting are: chairman of the 
board, Cudley Pruitt (General Acci- 
dent Fire & Life); president, A. H. 
Benson (Lumbermens Mutual); vice 
presidents: life, Rodney Wilcox (Con- 
necticut General Life), casualty, J. B. 
Clancy (Royal-Liverpool Group), fire, 
Paul Otteson (Federal Mutual Imple- 
ment & Hardware) and A & H., Rob- 
ert B. Savage (Wisconsin National 
Life); directors: life, Gordon W. 
Thompson (Acacia Mutual Life), cas- 
ualty, A. S. Kuenkler (United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty), fire, Carl S. 
Jones (Indiana Lumbermens Mutual), 
A & H, W. E. Sather (North American 
Life & Casualty), research, Matthew 
Rodermund (Interboro Mutual Indem- 
nity) exhibits, J. Wade Payne (The 
Praetorians}, publications, Paul Judah 
(Businessmen's Insurance Company of 
North America) and public relations, 
H. L. Van Horn (Calvert Fire). 

At the business session an extensive 
revision of the by-laws was adopted 
for the purpose of changing the or- 
aanizational structure to meet the 
changed conditions which have re- 
sulted from the tremendous growth of 
the organizafion. 
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SPACE SAVINGS UP TO 99% 


INCREASED PROTECTION 


SYSTEM SHORT CUTS 


Why Recordak Microfilming 
gives you these advantages 
at lowest cost 


The most important requisite i any microfilming 
operation is the use of a microfilmer that’s geared to 
your individual requirements. 

If your requirements are small, for example, it 
would be unwise to pay for a large-volume microfilmer 

. with speed and refinements which could not be 
used profitably in your office. Your costs would be 
higher . . . your dollar savings less. 

Recordak, in recognizing this important fact, has 
created its line of microfilmers with all requirements, 
all budgets in mind. Whatever 
features you need, Recordak has. 


The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer, 
with 40 to 1 reduction ratio— 
highest available today. 


Whatever features you don’t need, you needn’t buy. 
Thus, Recordak has made it possible for the small- 
est user to gain savings which are proportionate to 
those realized by the largest Recordak user. 
it will pay you, definitely, to get complete details 
on the Recordak line—5 microfilmers designed for 
copying office-size records; and 4 models designed for 
copying larger documents, bound or unbound, All 
available on an attractive purchase or rental basis. 
Write to Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


*"Recordak” is a trade-mark. 


928 & é‘ 1953 
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SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming — and its application to insurance routines 





Operating Budgets—from page 46 


and estab- 
lishment of a solution based on facts. 
The answers to most of our problems 
lie buried in the office, submerged by 
forms, procedures, reports and daily 
routines. We get so close to those 
answers that we can never see them. 

Some companies get so close to 
their problems that they even lose 
sight of the problems and soon ac- 
cept them as the inevitable conse- 
quences of They tell an 
amusing story about the meticulous 
old fellow who always left home in 
the morning at 8 o'clock sharp and 
returned again at 5 o'clock. This 
chap would look at the town clock 
and when the hands touched 5 
o'clock, he would close up his desk 
and leave for home. In the morn- 
ings he left by his own watch always 
agree with the town clock. 
What he didn’t know was that the 
town-clock would watch 
through binoculars from the clock 
tower and when he would see the 
old man leave his house in the morn- 
ing, he would set the town clock to 
exactly 8 o’clock, making such ad- 


classification of facts 


business. 


set to 


keeper 
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justments as might be necessary. 
What one man depended on was in 
reality a reflection of his own stand- 
ards. The man in this case and the 
clock were known for their depend- 
ability, yet each was affected by the 
other. We grow to accept things in 
the office much the same way. 


Decentralized Responsibility 


The master budget or consoli- 
dated budget is the summary of all 
the detailed, individual departmental 
budgets. Responsibility for the de- 
tailed budgets is decentralized so 
that in each operating area, the man- 
ager is responsible for the prepara- 
tion, comparison and accuracy of his 
budget. This article concerns the 
detailed budget that pertains to the 
office. That budget is usually di- 
vided into two principal sections : 
(1) the expense budget; and (2) 
the cash budget. 

The expense budget would include 
such items as: 

(1) Clerical payroll. 

(2) Supervision. 
(3) Employees’ 
(4) Stationery, 


welfare expenses. 
supplies, printing, 


WESTON PAP 


DOES YOUR 


LETTERHEAD 
TRANSMIT PRESTIGE? 


One of the most important “gears” in your 


business is your letterhead. Make sure it trans- 
mits prestige by specifying WESTON BOND — 


mailing, messenger, telephone and 
telegraph expenses. 

(5) Maintenance of office equipment 
and fixtures. 

(6) Dues, memberships, subscrip- 
tions, traveling, and eleemosynary 
expenses. 

(7) Rent, light and heat (and jani- 
tor services). 
(8) Remodeling 
space ). 

The cash budget would include such 
items as: 

(1) Expenditures for furniture and 
fixtures, 

(2) Expenditures for office machin- 
ery. 

Many of these items listed under 
expense and cash budget are well 
understood; some should be elabo- 
rated upon so that there is no mis- 
understanding of meaning. The ex- 
pense budget details the anticipated 
office expense by class of expense 
which is related to the expected vol- 
ume of office activity. Some ex- 
penses are fixed and, therefore, do 
not fluctuate with volume—such as 
rent, depreciation, etc. Other ex- 
penses are variable in that they ex- 
pand and contract (or should) with 
volume. There is the tendency for 
increased expenses to remain at a 
high level, even though the situation 
that caused the increase has passed. 
Temporary help, procured to meet 
a rush period, for example, may be 
retained long after the rush is over. 
The analysis of these expenses which 
attends budgeting will bring many 
of these situations to light. 


expense (office 


Cash Required 


The cash budget covers the esti- 


the rag content paper that instantly identifies 
you with quality and character. It’s surpris- 
ingly low in cost — ideal for business 
forms, too. Your printer will vouch for 
it. Made by Byron Weston Company, 
Dalton, Mass. Write for sample 
book. Address Dept. BE 


mate of the cash required for the 
purchase of new office equipment, 
furniture and fixtures. Many com- 
panies prepare estimates of capital 
expenditures that do not operate 
under general budget of income and 
expense. Most companies need to 
know their requirements for cash 
in order to be in a position to pro- 
vide for short term financing if it 
is indicated as being necessary. Ob- 
viously part of the requirements for 
cash arise from the need for addi- 
tional, as well as the replacement of 
office equipment. There is just one 
passing observation that should be 
made at this point—i.e., the purchas- 
ing of office equipment should be an 
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investment that pays for itself in a| 
relatively short time through the sh 
duction of man-hours required for 
manual operations. If the equipment | 
is carefully selected, the pay-out | 
should be somewhere in between | 
two and five years with many cases | e 
falling under two years. 
It would appear to be good busi- | 
ness if management would survey PEN 
its office staff at least once each year. 


In making this survey, certain things 


should be observed : 
(1) Under ordinary circumstances a 


which employees will require addi- | 


tional compensation during the year ? . 
What will this cost in added salary fl | | S 


expense ? 


| 





(2) Under ordinary circumstances 


Ss 
what will the labor turnover be dur- | 
ing the year and what will this turn- | | 


over cost ? 


(3) Which employees should be - 
placed because of inability or unwill- | 
ingness to meet the employer’s stand- | 
ards or expectations ¢ 


(4) To what extent can the office 
staff be reduced by: (a) work simpli- 
fication; (b) further mechaniza- | 
tion; (c) better scheduling of the | 
work ? 

(5) What is the estimate of the min- 
imum staff that is required to operate | 
the office—in other words, if neces- | 
sary, to what level could the office | 
staff be reduced? Obviously this 
would entail an estimate of the vol- Se << 

ume of office activities and it is for | _—<— Model 444 
that reason that some speculative | 
analysis as to the extent of the cleri- 


| CHOOSE THE RIGHT POINT FOR THE WAY YOU WRITE... BY NUMBER 
cal activity be made. 
| 





The clerical payroll is not a static | 
thing. Management has control over | A different, better desk pen—with 
its size—or at least, management has | the ink fountain in the base instead 
the opportunity to exercise control | , 

i ict of in the pen barrel. Pen instantly 
' fills itself each time you return it 

On other occasions we have | h. ket, Al a 
pointed out in these articles that to t en wie any 
most offices are over-staffed in terms | write a full page or more every 
of their present volume and present | time you pick it up. 
methods. If, for example, a task | ‘ . 
(regardless of which merit is se- Ask your stationer for a demonstration 


lected) requires a total of five man- 


hours to complete under present | ® 

methods and there is a cycle by which | 

eight such completed tasks occur | 

within a day, the office would be| 

staffed with forty man-hours of cler- 

ical service (on a theoretical basis DESK PEN SETS peonipetess Bi. 


for purposes of illustration). If this 

task can be completed with only three THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 

man-hours of labor as a result of The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd. ONLY A FEW OF THE MORE 
(Continued on the next page) 92 Fleet St., East; Toronto, Ontario POPULAR POINT STYLES SHOWN 


Pen COMPANY 








Operating Budgets—Continued 
an objective analysis and the ap- 
plication of work simplification prin- 
ciples, the total man-hour require- 
ment is now reduced to 24 (8 tasks 
x 3 man-hours each). If the office 
manager fails (for any reason) to 
reduce the required man-hours aris- 
ing out of the method used (as com- 
pared to man-hours required” be- 
cause of volume) then by all stand- 
ards the office is over-staffed. 
There is another aspect 
man-hour requirement 
which arises from volume. 


to the 
the one 
Volume 
cannot be controlled by the office 
manager. We are referring to the 
volume of transactions (such as 
sales, purchases, vouchers written, 
cards punched in a tabulating set 
up) which give rise to office trans- 
actions. Before any office expense 
budget is prepared, information is 
required as to the volume of busi- 
ness that will be done. The office 
manager is dependent upon operat- 
ing and sales management for these 


estimates. If an increase in sales is 


a 
“Os, 
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anticipated and that increase is in- 
terpreted to mean that a larger num- 
ber of policies will be written and an 
increase in clerical activity will be 
required, the office manager should 
plan to meet the situation if it occurs. 
This planning would include one or 
more approaches— 

(1) Decrease man-hour  require- 
ments for the completion of clerical 
detail as previously discussed. 

(2) Better scheduling of the work 
volume so that volume fluctuations 
can be utilized. 

It is the scheduling of work which 
should be carefully explored. If vol- 
ume cannot be controlled, the flow 
can. Let us look at another simple 
example for illustration: 


Re- 

Man- quirement 
No. of hours total 
units per unit man-hours 
Monday 110 330 
Tuesday 150 450 
Wednesday 170 
Thursday 140 
Iriday 90 


660 


Day 
of week 


Total 


Average 
per day 132 


An indisputable fact which man- 
agement may find hard to accept is 
that in a situation as indicated in the 
example, the available man-hours 
would, over a period of time, be in- 
creased so as to meet the highest de- 
mand ; namely 170 units or 510 man- 
hours. During the days that the full 
man-hours are not required, fill-in 
work would be used and the produc- 
tive effort would be generally geared 
to volume requirements. If a sched- 
ule of accomplishment is established 
that would permit the completion of 
the work in a reasonable time, the 
man-hours can be reduced to or near 
a level that approximates the average 
demand, In our simple example the 
average is 132 units or 396 man- 
hours. If an allowance of about 10% 
is made for emergencies and other 
contingencies, the man-hours pro- 
vided would be between 436 (396 
average plus 10%) and 440 man- 
hours. This is a substantial savings 
over the 510 man-hours provided in 
the example. If we assume that the 
440 man-hours are sufficient to pro- 


duce about 145 units, then the work 
schedule would be such that all of 
Monday's units would be completed 
plus any carry-over from Friday—on 
Tuesdays 5 units would be carried 
over to Wednesday, which added to 
Wednesday’s 170 would require a 
carry-over to Thursday of 30; 
Thursday's 140 and the carry-over 
of 30 units would leave 25 to be 
carried over to Friday, at which 
time the work would be cleaned up. 
Although the example presents a 
theoretical situation, the problem is 
not theoretical and actually does 
exist. The solution, which recog- 
nizes that scheduling is one means 
of solving the problem, has been used 
in industry. 

It’s dangerous to take a proverb or 
saying and apply it generally with- 
out restriction. Take the one that 
says, “Never put off until tomorrow 
that which you can do today.” It 
cannot be applied in the office with- 
out reservation because it is some- 
times costly to complete a task today 
through the employment of addi- 
tional man-hours when tomorrow 
there will be idle hours which could 
be applied to the task. You may 
want to think that one over for a min- 
ute or two. 


NEW FASTER MODEL 


PS model Copyflex desk-side 
copying machine with 50% 
greater speed has been announced 
by the Charles Bruning Company, 
Inc. The added speed results from 
a revised design which enables the 
machine to use 220 volt A.C. cur- 
rent. 

The machine has a 20” copying 
width and—in seconds—can make 
copies of any size office form from 
a large accounting sheet down to an 
invoice or small memo. Because it 
can copy letters or ordinary size 
business communications two at a 
time, the machine can turn out many 
thousands of varying sized copies 
daily. 

The new model has been desig- 
nated the Model 15 Copyflex ma- 
chine. The standard Model 14, 
which operates from 115 volt elec- 
tric current, will continue to be pro- 
duced in quantity since its speed is 
fully adequate for most office copy- 
ing procedures. 
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The New Century desk is truly a tool of mod- 
ern business. One whose engineering design, 
interchangeable drawer arrangements and 
space-saving lines are your assurance of years 
of matchless service. 

Art Metal engineers, originators of metal 
office equipment and the first island base desk, 
discarded past design concepts, old traditions. 
They concentrated on a desk embodying 
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beautiful styling, efficiency and comfort. 

Today, there’s a modern New Century desk 
to fill every office need — from the Executive 
or Conference models to the General Office 
type. For full information visit your nearest 
Art Metal sales room today or write for the 
free descriptive brochure, “Art Metal New 
Century Desks.” Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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Save 
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Multi-Purpose Application, Premium Notice, 
etc., scotch-taped to its pages—and 

this idea-rich th lating Portfolio 
will give you a fresh viewpoint on the 
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Psychonumerosis—from page 44 


gested the use of this binary system 
in connection with mechanical cal- 
culations, Obviously it is a natural 
for these electronic computers in that 
it eliminates wheels and levers. 

The thing we are most interested 
in is “real time.” By this we mean 
keeping the score while the event 
takes place so that immediately the 
event is over, we have the answer. 
Analog and digital computers have 
done this successfully with guided 
missiles. Carried to its extreme, 
there is no reason the ultimate in 
these electronic computers—properly 
programmed—cannot enable us to 
get out a financial report on Janu- 
ary | covering all entries through 
December 31. 


Must Have Controls 


In our desire for quicker and 
better figures, we must have adequate 
controls. In auditing, we call it “back 
tracking” which means that the re- 
sult must permit checking back 
through the various steps to the 
source documents. The development 
of these electronic procedures must 
not by-pass this. Obviously our basic 
records must be visual. We cannot 
ask insurance auditors or income tax 
agents to interpret the magnetic 
“bits” on the head of a cathode ray 
tube or electronically etched on a 
magnetic drum. 

It is evident that these machines 
can perform an unlimited series of 
steps in a remarkably short period 
of time. Some of these steps involve 
computations, others mere process- 
ing, and still others reference to 
data contained on storage units. It 
is equally apparent that these ma- 
chines have no judgment and ab- 
solutely no semblance of free will. 
Properly instructed, they can choose 
between alternatives. But the im- 
portant point is that every detailed 
step must be programmed. Every 
action, every decision, must be re- 
duced to a series of simple logical 
steps. These steps must then be 
properly coded and put into a mag- 
netic tape which instructs the ma- 
chine not only what to do but when 
to do it. Any instruction not appear- 
ing on the tape will not be performed. 

These machines are undergoing 
major evolution. At present they 
generate substantial heat, they are 


large, and require either air cooling 
or air conditioning. They are tre- 
mendously costly and preventive 
maintenance is a must. This evolu- 
tion is taking two forms: 

Germanium triodes (transistors) 
are replacing certain of the electronic 
tubes. As these transistors are per- 
fected, it follows that the computers 
will be reduced in size, generate less 
heat, and be more stable. Transistors 
do not blow out and are the size of a 
kernel of corn. 

Some manufacturers are develop- 
ing machines in smaller units, their 
idea being to produce a series of in- 
tegrated electronic units which can 
be expanded or contracted depend- 
ing on the size of the user. 

As we contemplate the future use 
of these machines, we must do what 
is so forcibly emphasized in Die- 
bold’s book “ Automation,” and that 
is “re-think.” He defines “re-think- 
ing” as an attitude, being the ability 
to get outside a problem which seems 
insoluble and to approach the prob- 
lem in a new and perhaps entirely 
different way. “Re-thinking” is a 
constant re-examination of whether 
the problems we are attempting to 
solve are really the problems we 
should be trying to solve. 

Let me give an illustration. Just 
recently, the premium reserve of a 
company was run on an electronic 
computer. Any well organized in- 
surance tabulating department can 
run such a premium reserve in one 
to three days. But very few com- 
panies can obtain the unearned pre- 
mium reserve by agency, by class of 
business, without prohibitive time 

(Continued on page 58) 
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“I'm sorry, but with the tremendous excess 
profits tax we have to pay we simply 
can't afford to give any raises." 
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FILING CABINETS 
. Card File 

. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 
Metal 

Micro 

. Portable 

. Rotary 

. Stencil 

. Tabulating Card 
. Visible 

10. Wooden 
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FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
. Adding 
. Billing 
. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 
109. Payroll 
19. Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 
22. Mail Openers 
23. Postal Meters 
24. Postal Scales 
118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. lntercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 


69. 


7I. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
8. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
lustifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
. Cord Cover 
. Holder 
. Index 
. Silencer 
. Stands 


PREVENTION 


. Burglary Alarms 

. Fire Extinguishers 

. Fire Protection Service 
. First Aid Kits 

. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Recording Door Lock 

. Safety Equipment 

. Salvage Services 

. Truck Alarm Systems 


141. 


Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
126. 


101. 


Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Building Evaluation 
Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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Psychonumerosis—from page 56 


and cost. The mass premium reserve 
we can get easily, but the premium 
reserve we would like to have—be- 
ing the one by agency, by line—we 
cannot get now. Properly pro- 
grammed I am convinced electronic 
computers of the future could do the 
job in a few hours. 


What We Should Be Doing 


This illustrates ‘“‘re-thinking.”’ 
Let’s stop trying to put on these ma- 
chines the things we are now doing 
and let’s start thinking of these elec- 
tronic computers in terms of doing 
those things which we should be do- 
ing. 

Getting back to programming, I 
cite the instance of Dr. Woodbury. 
It took eight calculating operators 
six 10-hour days to work out the 
equations. To this must be added 
the preparation of the magnetic pro- 
gramming tape, to say nothing of 
the hours Dr. Woodbury spent in 
devising the formula. The electronic 
computer then took on the task of 
doing the computing which, I believe, 
was done in six minutes. This il- 
lustrates the tremendous problem in 


programming and emphasizes that 
the machine is simply a tool to aid 
humans in solving their problems. 
On my return from this electronic 
quest, I concluded my report along 
these lines: “It is my considered 
opinion that electronics offer tre- 
mendous possibilities. Properly de- 
veloped, much of the burden of paper 
work and its terrific cost can be 
minimized. The true technicians 
the electronic engineers—deplore the 
ballyhoo, yet I suspect that their jobs 
might not exist if it were not for this 
very thing. But they are the creators. 
They are the ones with whom we 
must work in the design of machines 
which will meet our problems. | 
never met nicer people than Dr. H. 
F. Mitchell, Jr. of Remington Rand, 
Dr. Cuthbert Hurd of I.B.M. and 
Dr. R. D. Huntoon of the National 
Bureau of Standards, Carona, Cali 
fornia. On men such as these may 
well rest the electronic future of the 
business world. Such men plus our- 
selves may make the final decision 
as to whether these electronic brain 
children will become the Messiah of 
paper work or simply ‘brats.’ ”’ 
Now we get to the $64 question: 
What should management do about 
these computers? And what should 
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YOUR OWN LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT...AS CLOSE AS YOUR PHONE 


Now, your nearest Connecticut 
General brokerage office can 
give you all the advice, special- 
ized service, sales and promo- 
tion 


assistance you need to 


handle life coverage profitably. 


Get the details: Telephone the 
Connecticut General office 
nearest you or write us— 
Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


Connecticut General 


machine accountants do about them ? 
Management must, in my opinion, 
keep abreast of the developments in 
this field. 


1. Cooperate with the manufacturers 
in design of suitable computers. 
2. Keep up with electronic literature, 
particularly the “Computing Ma- 
chinery Field,” a magazine pub- 
lished every two months by Ed- 
mund C. Berkeley, 36 West 11th 

Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Attend computer conferences and 

join accounting and statistical as- 

sociations having active electron- 
ics committees. 

If feasible assign staff member 

to full time job of keeping up with 

electronics as related to its busi- 
ness. 

Machine accountants are not going 
to be replaced by machines. As “but- 
ton pushers” they probably will. 
With the advent of these electronic 
computers, a tremendous future 
beckons the aggressive machine ac- 
countant. These electronic machines 
will—in the next decade—do things 
never dreamed of. Manual coding, 
manual posting and even our files 
can well be replaced through the 
proper use of these electronic ma- 
chines. Get ready now for the things 
to come. Here are my suggestions 
to accountants: 

1. Keep abreast of the developments 
in the electronic field, 

(a) Read every article you can 

find. 

(b) Brush 
matics. 


up on your imathe- 
(c) Understand the binary sys- 
tem. 

Get as much knowledge as you 
possibly can as to the details of 
your company’s procedures, and 
start re-thinking them in terms of 
electronics, 

Stop thinking of electronics as do- 
ing the job you are now doing and 
start thinking of electronics as a 
way to do things you should be 
doing. 

If you are mechanically inclined, 
get interested in the design, con- 
struction, and maintenance of 
these electronic computers. These 
machines must have preventive 
maintenance by skilled mechanics. 
Keep the “stars in your eyes.” 
Just because someone says it can’t 
be done, ask why. There’s a good 
chance electronics can do it. 
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Clerical Costs—from page 50 


calculating punch, should be used for 
determination of the total of amounts 
carried in existing punch-cards. 

Reasonable exceptions can, of 
course, develop in connection with 
infrequent, casual needs, or when 
very low-volume card groups are in- 
volved. In such circumstances, the 
use of an adding machine, or of man- 
ual addition, may prove advisable. 

Ordinarily, however, resorting to 
either the adding machine or the 
pencil, on a recurring, day-to-day 
basis, or when card volumes are 
other than nominal, is not the easiest 
way of determining punch-card 
totals. 

Still, | know several insurance 
companies whose procedures pre- 
scribe the use of adding machines to 
verify the total of punch-cards re- 
moved from their agency ledgers in 
connection with the bookkeeping ap- 
plication of cash receipts. 


Subject to Challenge 


Wholly aside from the “hard way” 
aspects of the totaling operation, the 
method may be subject to challenge 


on other counts. For one thing, it 
does not leave an adequate, written 
record of the cards which were ac- 
tually extracted from the ledger trays 
relative to each cash receipt. Thus, 
selection errors may cause serious 
difficulty. If, for example, the cor- 
rect premium amount is removed 
from the ledgers, but under the 
wrong policy number, an adding 
machine tape will not assist in later 
determination of that fact. A sizable 
array of time and effort may be 
laboriously consumed in reconstruct- 
ing the facts, and in correcting the 
clerical error which caused an agent 
mild irritation at being dunned for 
an alleged past-due item, shown by 
his own records as already paid. 
Further, the adding machine tech- 
nique relies on manual methods for 
proper assertion of differences, 
mark-offs, agency allowances, and 
the other possible factors which are 
often involved in balancing extracted 
ledger cards against individual cash 
receipts. This can result in awkward, 
but understandable, errors. For ex- 
ample, an agency-ledger bookkeeper 
may, in setting up a difference, in- 
advertently designate as “credit” 
what is really a debit item. Similarly, 
he may switch debit and credit des- 
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Clerical Costs—Continued 


ignation when originating a mark-off. 
Then, simply because the error may 
have resulted from mere slip of the 
pen, rather than from deficient book- 
keeping knowledge, he may auto- 
matically accord the difference or 
mark-off proper treatment in the 
step. Everything looks 
fine, until the month-end. At that 
time, real struggle may be involved 
in bringing the agency and differ- 
ences ledgers into agreement with 
their general ledger control accounts. 


balancing 


Invitation to Error 


Finally, under the adding-machine 
scheme, we often find that duplica- 
tion of effort, and invitation to error, 
play prominent roles in processing 
the differences, mark-offs, and 
agency The agency- 
ledger bookkeeepers are normally 
required to execute some sort of 
journal, or other form, to initiate 
accounting expression of these items. 
Next, the items may be entered in- 
dividually in a register or summary- 


allowances. 


journal, to establish control and/or 
to develop monthly totals. Later, 
the items may be key-punched, to 
the end that the differences ledger 
be amenable to machine handling, 
and to render the mark-offs and 
allowances readily susceptible to 
merging with other underwriting ex- 
penses. This amounts to three orig- 
inal writings, once for the journal 
form, again for the register, and a 
third time to obtain punch-card ex- 
pression. In addition to being ex- 
travagant, successive writings multi- 
ply the opportunity for error. 

Clearly, the entire cash-application 
procedure is weak. Integration is 
poor. Correlation may meet the con- 
dition of orderly sequence, but fails 
as to safeguarding of controls. Yet, 
all of the faults of the procedure can 
be easily remedied. 

Putting the original total-deter- 
mination step on the punch-card ac- 
counting machine would supply an 
adequate permanent record of each 
cash application, and, in passing, 
should increase current-work output. 
It would, also, supply the nucleus 
around which painless, streamlined, 
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mechanical, start-to-finish handling 
of differences, mark-offs, and allow- 
ances could be effected. Two of the 
three original writings could be 
wholly eliminated. And, last but 
not least, assurances of complete ac- 
curacy in the application of each cash 
receipt would be supplied automati- 
cally, on a daily basis. Month-end 
work would be relieved of one 
worry. Although the adding ma- 
chine can, and does, perform an in- 
dispensable function in any system, 
it is ordinarily inadvisable to force 
it to invade those areas which clearly 
belong to the specialized equipment 
of a punch-card installation. 


The Summary-Punch 


In considering Question “b,” it 
would appear that the advantages 
of utilizing the summary-punch fea- 
tures of punch-card equipment are 
as obvious as the convenience of 
using the equipment for any other 
purpose. Unless summary-punching 
is done, key-punching will be neces- 
sary to fill any later need for expres- 
sion of tabulation and listing totals 
in punch-card form. This, of course, 
interjects extra work, and error po- 
tential. Fortunately, most of the 
opportunities to use summary- 
punching are clear cut. Hence, it is 
infrequently neglected. 

There are areas, however, 
wherein it may be overlooked as a 
work-reduction tool. This usually 
occurs in situations where it is nec- 
essary to augment tabulation or list- 
ing totals with information which is 
not available in the underlying de- 
tail cards. The real over-sight lies, 
possibly, in failure to recognize that 
rules of some sort govern applica- 
tion of the wanted additional in- 
formation, and that those rules may 
be susceptible to incorporation in 
the instructions given the punch- 
card accounting machine, thereby 
enabling it to accurately and auto- 
matically supply the missing data. 

Commissions and brokerage anal- 
ysis is a case in point. Some compa- 
nies obtain analysis of commissions 
and brokerage by running tabula- 
tions from their premium-account- 
ing cards. Summary-punching is 
omitted because those cards do not 
contain all of the coding information 
required for the desired expense 
breakdown. Hence, the tabulations 
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are referred to one or more clerks, 
who look up, and insert, the missing 
code designations. Thereafter, ex- 
pense cards are key-punched from 
the augmented tabulations. Both 
coding and key-punch errors can, 
and do, occur. 
Possibly of greater importance, 
the coding and key-punch operations 
represent time and expense. 
pany that writes, 
peril 
would 


A com- 
say, three major- 
categories in fifteen states, 

have a minimum of 135 
amounts to code and punch to ob- 
tain a “by-state, by-major-peril” 
separation subsidiary to the Regu- 
lation 30 split between direct pro- 
duction, assumed reinsurance, and 
ceded reinsurance. 

One hundred thirty-five items 
would not be of real significance. 
But, if finer divisions were wanted, 
if, for example, a finer split of cas- 
ualty business, or breaks by agent, 
general agent, and broker categories, 
were desired, the volume could 
easily balloon above the thousand 
mark. That level of activity would 
assume importance. 

Hence, it is advisable to periodi- 
cally survey for latent opportunities 
to extend usage of the summary- 
punch. It may pay gratifying divi- 
dends. 


Multiple Original Writings 


‘ 


Question “c’”’ takes us into the 
“wasted effort” department. It is, 
frequently, a department which com- 
mands heavy costs. It is, usually, 
an out-of-the-way department. We 
are vaguely aware of its existence, 
but we find it easy to ignore. 

Developing _ real 
duplicated effort, of wasted effort, 
is, in fact, contrary to much of our 
clerical training. This stems from 
the conditions which surrounded de- 
velopment of early clerical tech- 
niques. Until relatively recent years, 
our modern, mechanical clerical-aids 
were not available. Even today, the 
original clerical tools, pen and ink, 
remain the principal bookkeeping 
tools in many offices. Hence, our 
thinking is tempered to acceptance 
of the multiple-original-writings 
concept. 

We learned bookkeeping prin- 
ciples by practising the concept. We 
entered transactions in a voucher 
register, writing amounts once in a 
control column, again in some dis- 


awareness of 
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Dubuque Fire & Marine—an 
old established multiple line 
company—may be able to help 
you—and welcomes your 
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tribution column. 
the voucher register into one or 
more ledgers. We simulated pay- 
ment of the transaction by writing a 
specimen check, then we recorded 
the check in a cash book. We 
learned, too, about the many writ- 
ings which preceded our bookkeep- 
ing entries, the writings which pro- 
duced requisitions, purchase orders, 
receiving tickets, and the like. We 
became accustomed to the idea that 
transactions had to be manually 
written many, many times before 
they attained a closed status. 


We posted from 


Mechanical Writing 


We may, therefore, find it diffi- 
cult to remember, always, that one 
of the important advantages of 
punch-card methods is their ability 
to let us substitute high-speed me- 
chanical writing for the bulk of our 
infinitely slower, less accurate, 
and ink or typewriter work. We 
should, however, strive to find, for 
every transaction category handled 
on the punch-card equipment, ways 
and means to reduce manual writ- 


pen 


ings. If possible, limit it to just one, 
namely the one required to create a 
punch-card. 

The treatment of differences, 
mark-offs, and agency allowances, 
already discussed relative to Ques- 
tion “a,” is an example of avoidable, 
multiple original-writings. 
mark-sense cards for the initial ex- 
pression of these items affords a 
simple solution under the circum- 
stances recited in the example. It 
even eliminates key-punching. 

The opportunities to reduce mul- 
tiple original-writings, and the 
wasted effort which they entail, are 
often plentiful. Our major tasks are 
developing an awareness of the 
waste, then unearthing the areas of 
its existence. Thereafter, a small 
portion of ingenuity will usually 
supply the means of eliminating it. 


Using 


Question “d” is the one expected 
to generate skepticism. Actually, it 
is an entirely valid question. The 
punch-card machines do have the 
ability to apply “bookkeeping know- 
how.” 

(Continued on the next page} 





Clerical Costs—Continued 


The accounting principles which 
govern bookkeeping entries can, for 
purposes of handling the bulk of 
routine transactions, be 
summarized in a few, simple rules. 
And, these rules can be reflected in 
the control wiring of the punch-card 
accounting machine. 

This does not imply that the 
punch-card equipment can exercise 
reason in the execution of its as- 


business 


signed work. It can, however, fol- 
low specific instructions. Afforded 
the means of identifying the nature 
of a given transaction, it will reso- 
lutely select and accord proper ac- 
counting treatment, in precise re- 
sponse to the instructions contained 
in its control wiring. It will not 
suffer lapses of memory, will not 
make absent-minded mistakes, and 
will not become confused over the 
debit or credit significance of even 
complex transactions. 
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These considerations, coupled 
with proper integration of associ- 
ated manual and machine proce- 
dures, can permit shifting the ma- 
jor responsibility for ‘bookkeeping 
know-how” from clerical personnel 
to the punch-card equipment. The 
clerical personnel, at least the rank- 
and-file personnel, can be relieved 
of need for little more than the abil- 
ity to recognize, say, the bank- 
account significance of individual 
business transactions. For example, 
the transaction is one which ordi- 
narily serves either to increase our 
cash, or to decrease it. 


Debits and Credits 


Debits and credits, as such, can be 
forgotten, or do not have to be un- 
derstood, by the personnel handling 
such routine high-volume bookkeep- 
ing tasks as agents and brokers bal- 
anees, reinsurance payable, reinsur- 
ance recoverable, and the like. 

An indication of the result of the 
bank-account test, or of some similar 
test, and identification of the nature 
of the entry (as, a difference, or an 
allowance, etc.), will enable the 
punch-card equipment to apply the 
required bookkeeping treatment to 
many onerous chores. 

Thus, Question “d” may lead the 
way to substantial cost reductions, 
realized on any or all of three 
counts : 


1. It may be possible to employ 
lower caliber personnel. 

2. It may be possible to reduce the 
time required to train new em- 
ployees. 

3. It may be possible to simplify 
the decisions required of clerical 
personnel in the execution of their 
work, to the end that clerical errors 
be reduced, staff morale be im- 
proved, and clerical productivity be 
increased. 


The importance of formal, written 
instructions, as a clerical-procedures 
control tool, cannot be over em- 
phasized. Although written instruc- 
tions neither add to nor detract from 
the soundness of system design, they 
can assert a marked influence on the 
way a system is maintained, and on 
clerical-staff morale. Through those 
channels they can, in turn, influence 
both the quality and volume of work 
output, and the extent of clerical 
costs, 
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Very few experienced manufac- 
turers rely on the memories and 
free judgment of their factory work- 
ers to obtain quality production, rea- 
sonable costs, and timely output. 
Sensibly, they employ production 
orders, blue prints, routing sheets, 
preferred equipment and tool lists, 
machine feed-and-speed instructions, 
and other written information to di- 
rect and aid their workers. This, 
often heavy, flow of paper doesn’t 
bury the workers, nor consume a 
high percentage of their time. Each 
worker is concerned only with that 
portion of the data which relates to 
his immediate job. Its presence re- 
lieves him of the strain of making 
many decisions, and engenders a 
warm confidence that he knows 
what his work contribution should 
be. 


The conditions attaching to cleri- 
cal work are, in many respects, simi- 
lar to those of the factory. The office 
may reasonably be thought of as a 
kind of factory. It produces records, 
and facts and figures, to fill internal 
and external demands. It has both 
quality standards and _ delivery 
schedules to meet. It uses special- 
ized machinery. It has certain ways 
of doing things, ways which are usu- 
ally prescribed by someone in au- 
thority as being the desired ways. It 
has distinct interest in seeing that its 
prescribed procedures are observed. 
It has very much the same need for 
understandable, currently main- 
tained, written work-instructions as 
does the factory which produces 
bicycles or shoes. 


Always Desirable 


Lasser’s “Handbook of Account- 
ing Methods” has this to say on the 
subject: “It is vital to the success 
of the system that the employees 
who contribute to its operation fully 
understand their duties and respon- 
sibilities. . . . To this end it is al- 
ways desirable to provide each em- 
ployee with written instructions, 
which are as complete and under- 
standable as_ possible... . The 
functions of individual employees 
must be planned in complete detail 
in order to permit the fixing of re- 
sponsibility for error, fraud, or neg- 
lect. . . . It is also well to bear in 
mind that employees are always hap- 
pier, and therefore more efficient, if 
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they know exactly where responsi 
bility begins and where it ends.” 

Question “e” 
small group of suggested inquiries 
because, it seems, many insurance 
companies do not fully recognize the 
merit and potential of well written 
Standard Practice Instructions. 
Some companies look upon them 
only as a means of launching a new 
procedure, and ignore them as a con- 
tinuing tool for maintenance of the 
system. 


was included in our 


If our specimen questions stimu 
late energetic evaluation of the inte- 
gration and correlation factors in 
the readers procedures, they will 
have served their purpose. If he can 
confidently answer “yes” to each 
question in even this short list, his 
statistical and accounting system is 
apparently on sound ground. His 
clerical costs may not be the lowest 
in the insurance field, but it is a 
safe bet that they are well below 
the highest. 
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Contract Bond 


from page 31 

work which are very broad in scope 
and which have been approved by 
the American Institute of Architects, 
The newest development consists of 
a performance bond particularly de- 
signed for 
with an 
material or 


private work, together 
and 
The 


course, 1s 


accompanying labor 


payment bond. 
performance bond, of 
designed to hold the owner harmless 
from any liens in the event of non 
performance of the contract terms 
\ separate labor 
and material bond is for the direct 


benefit of those who have furnished 


by the contractor, 


labor or materials in connection with 
the construction of the job. These 
two bonds together furnish the same 
type of protection as that required 
by the United States Government 
under the Miller Act. The labor 
and material bond effectively pre- 
vents the filing of liens on the 
project as it gives direct protection 
to labor and the material suppliers, 

Space does not permit a detailed 
explanation of the advantages which 
an Owner Can secure at a very reason- 
able price for bonding 
protection on any job which he may 
award to a contractor, 


complete 


Your com- 
pany service office or fieldman is in 





Give your small business risks the finest in modern crime 
protection with the M S M Policy. It's a 3-D in everything 
but name. Maximum limit under each insuring agreement is 
$750. Money and Securities coverage is Broad Form — 
burglary, robbery, theft, destruction and disappearance. 


Merchandise is 
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insured against burglary, 
check forgery and counterfeit currency 


robbery and 


coverages may be included. Write today for complete 


details on 
policy. 


Fire Affiliate: American Aviation & General Insurance Company 


the exclusive M S M crime 


American Casualty 


COMPANY 
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a position to present to the owner 
or his architect or engineer, the 
specific advantages and protection 
which bonds afford. It is important, 
therefore, to keep in close contact 
with architects and engineers and 
endeavor to have specifications pro- 
vide for the furnishing of bonds by 
the contractor. 

Other lines of business which you 
control 
and 


from private, commercial 
industrial firms such as_ fire 
business will provide you with leads 
when your clients decide to award 
a contract for a building or other 
improvement. The owner, of course, 
should be immediately solicited and 
advised of the protection which he 
can secure at a very low cost by 
means of the requirement of bonds 
from the contractor to the 
contract Is awarded. 


whom 


Constant Changes 


There are constant changes oc- 
curring in the construction industry. 
New contracting firms are being 
organized daily. While it is true that 
the business mortality rate among 
new contracting firms is very heavy, 
it must be remembered that some of 
these new contractors are eventually 
going to become important and large 
concerns. Some of the very best 
contractor clients of producers and 
companies today are those who were 
originally developed by going along 
with promising new small contrac- 
tors. The underwriting of this busi- 
ness is not easy and may very well 
require considerable amount of work 
on the part of the producer in 
developing complete information on 
the financial backing and responsi- 
bility and the previous experience 
record of the contractor and his 
organization while they were with 
other concerns. It also requires a 
continuous follow-up of the contrac- 
tor’s operations on a job to job basis. 

Very few contractors become 
large as the result of profits derived 
from one or two jobs over a short 
period of time. There are certain 
types of contractors who would like 
to take on jobs beyond their capa- 
bilities or financial responsibility, 
but it must be admitted that surety 
companies generally do not look 
with favor on the furnishing of bonds 
to such contractors. Companies are 
interested in developing new con- 
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tractor accounts if the contractor is 
willing to undertake projects in his 
own location and of moderate size 
in relation to his invested capital and 
experience. In other words, they 
want contractors who are willing to 
grow slowly, who are willing to 
leave their profits in their companies 
and to expand only as they develop 
more working capital 
experience, 


and more 


Conclusions 


One thing which cannot be em 
phasized too strongly is the require- 
ment that a new contractor maintain 
an adequate and complete accounting 
system so that both he and his surety 
will know where he stands at any 
time. From the contractor's 
point of view, the cost of a C.P.A 
audit and accounting controls more 
than pays for itself, and it will make 
it a great deal him to 
secure bonds if records are 
maintained 


one 


easier for 
such 
and made available in 
complete detail to the company. 

It may be necessary for the com 
to require a financial 


pany new 


statement in connection with each 
new job the small new contractor 
takes on as the company must be 
satistied that the contractor is han 
dling his jobs at a profit and is not 
running into financial difficulties. 
This, of course, involves work on 
the part of the producer, but it is 
worth while if the contractor is of 
the right type as 
account will produce a good volume 


eventually his 


of desirable business. 
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HEAD OFFICE 
APPOINTMENTS 


Hos. WALLAS, having reached 
i por age, relinquished his 
duties as general manager of the 
London & Lancashire Insurance 
Company, Ltd. at the end of May 
He has been elected a director of 
the company. 

To succeed Mr. Wallas, Francis 
J. Cottle became general manager. 
Mr. Cottle has been with the com- 
pany since 1910, and in 1949 was 
appointed deputy general manager. 
Mr. Cottle will be supported by F. 
Johnson, G. A. Rutter and N. M. 
Sharp as assistant general managers. 
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UNIFORM ACCOUNTING 


SUBCOMMITTEE of the uniform 
Maen committee of the 
National Association of 
Commissioners has recommended 
that the instructions for classification 
of expenses apply both to primary 
and secondary lines of insurance 
after January 1, 1954. The com 
mittee withheld action on the defini- 
tion of acquisition expenses pending 


Insurance 


meetings of other committees. 


REVISED MANUALS 


oTrH the National Bureau of 
B: asualty Underwriters and the 
Mutual Insurance 
have made a number of rule revisions 
in their automobile casualty manuals 
Generally the changes, which became 
effective June | in both cases, result 
in broadened coverage, rule clarifi 
and editorial 
signed to make it easier for manual 
holders to locate applicable rules. 


Rating Bureau 


cations revisions de 
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Non-Cancellable—from page 27 
ing from illness. There was no 
modification of benefits payable 
after age 65. One policy provided 
coverage to age 65 but paid life- 
time benefits which were reduced 
in the event the disability was not 
house confining. Another provided 
coverage to age 60 but paid bene- 
fits to age 65 without regard to the 
date of disablement. All but four 
of these policies had the shortest 
elimination period set at 30 days 
for illness and all but two had 90 
days set as the maximum elimina- 
tion period. Two companies had 
elimination periods designed to fit in 
with salary continuation plans or 
short term accident and health bene- 
fits by having elimination periods of 
6, 12, 15 or 24 months. Nearly all 
of the companies were willing to 
issue the benefits resulting from ac- 
cident without any elimination 
period. Most of the companies lim- 
ited the issue of the long term bene- 
fits to the better occupations, so we 
find the problem of providing 
against long term disability for 
other than white collar workers un- 
solved 


Among the medium term policies 
the same degree of standardization 
has not been reached. Of the 15 
forms in the survey, six of them 
provided benefits similar to those 
provided by the form | referred to 
as standard for long term disability 
except that benefits were paid for 
60 months during illness with the 
modification at age 65. The remain- 
ing policies provided coverage to 
age 60 or 65 with benefits payable 
for a full 48, 50 to 60 months for 
disability due to illness. Nearly all 
of the policies provided benefits for 
accident for the same period as for 
illness, or at the option of the in- 
sured, for life. Shorter elimination 
periods were permitted and usually 
they were for 3, 7, 14, 30, 60 or 90 
days. Several of the policies were 
of the aggregate type and several re- 
quired house confinement. This pol- 
icy was issued over a larger spread 
of occupational classes than for the 
long term coverage. 

The short term coverage really 
should be divided into two sub- 
groups: one paying benefits for 12 
to 15 months in the event of illness, 
and the other 24 to 30 months, Of 
thirty-eight plans studied, thirteen 


were for 12 months, and sixteen 
were for 24. Nearly all provided 
coverage to age 65, the other termi- 
nating ages being 60 and 70. The 
benefits payable in the event of ac- 
cident ran for the same period as 
for illness, or for a longer period 
such as five years, or for life. A 
number of the policies were aggre- 
gate and a number required house 
confinement for the payment of full 
benefits. Since these policies were 
issued to all of the occupations we 
consider insurable, the use of de- 
vices such as the aggregate and the 
house confinement provisions repre- 
sent attempts to reduce premium so 
as to reach the wage earners’ mar- 
ket. Elimination periods were much 
shorter—there being no _ waiting 
period or one of 3, 7, 14 or 30 days. 

The maximum amount of 
monthly indemnity underwritten by 
any one company ran from $200 to 
$500 depending on 
classification. 

Nearly all of the policies involved 
in the study provided for the issu- 
ing, in conjunction with it, some 
type of hospital indemnity. In most 
cases there was no fixed relation- 
ship between the amount of the 
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monthly indemnity and the amount 
of the hospital indemnity. The daily 
limit ran all the way up to $15 and 
usually ran from 90 to 180 days. In 
most cases a benefit for nursing out- 
side of the hospital was included 
with the hospital benefit. Some 
companies permitted a _ separate 
benefit providing for nursing in the 
hospital. Surgical benefits were 
provided with a maximum benefit 
from $150 to $300. A few compa- 
nies provided some type of medical 
expense benefit. Nearly all provided 
for principal sum benefits payable 
in the event of accidental death or 
accidental death and dismember- 
ment. The maximum amount varied 
considerably with a top of $50,000. 
In some cases the amount of the 
principal sum had a fixed relation- 
ship to the amount of the monthly 
indemnity. One company issued as 
part of its non-cancellable policy 
hospital, surgical and medical ex- 
pense benefits for its dependents. 
Other types of benefits found were 
polio, aviation accident or automo- 
bile accident. 
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Up to this point, the policies dis- 
cussed referred entirely to coverage 
available for males. Among the 
twenty-two companies, only four 
provided for any type of policy for 
the potential market existing among 
employed females. Of these poli- 
cies, all were confined to short term 
benefits running for 12 to 15 months 
with coverage terminating at age 
60 or 65. The exception provided 
coverage to age 65 and paid life- 
time coverage but required house 
confinement. Due to the peculiar 
underwriting difficulties in connec- 
tion with the sale of accident and 
health insurance to women, the 
problem of long or medium term 
disability among female workers is 
largely untouched. The maximum 
amount of monthly indemnity was 
also limited to $150 or less. 

There is no doubt but that the 
non-cancellable accident and health 
field will be widened as companies 
gather experience from the policies 
now being issued. We can expect 
that as our knowledge increases, new 
areas will be supplied, such as the 


sub-standard risk for example, but 
in the meantime the average buyer 
has a wide choice of companies, pol- 
icy forms and benefits. 


TDB RATES 


HE New York State Insurance 

Fund has substantially reduced 
its premium rates on disability bene- 
fits, effective July 1. The male rate 
has been cut from $.60 to $.54, and 
the female rate from $.90 to $.84. In 
addition, the Fund expects that a div- 
idend will be declared for the year 
ending June 30, 1953. 


DOCTORS TO COOPERATE 
WITH THE PRESIDENT 


HE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOC- 
Sh nmcinem has endorsed President 
Eisenhower’s plans to reorganize 
the Federal Security Agency as a 
department of health, education and 
welfare. A top medical man would 
be named as special assistant and 
policy advisor to the secretary of 
the new department. 








Boon or Doom—tfrom page !9 
audience with the companies to urge 
the adoption of a positive program 
so that we will not again have to 
combat something with nothing. We 
can never again win such a battle. 
And it may be well to note that in- 
surance-wise, at least, what happens 
in New York is too often copied by 
other state legislatures 


The Real Answers 


| do not mean to imply that the 
industry has been idle or blind as 
respects the problem arising out of 
automobile accidents. The insur 
ance industry committee on motor 
vehicle accidents, on which I was 
privileged to serve, has been active 
for the past two years in seeking 
a solution, Its findings, prevention 
and enforcement, are the real an 
swers, as they treat the cure and 
\nd never 
found any one yet who was willing 
to exchange a life for a check. But 
prevention and enforcement place 
the responsibility where it belongs, 
on government, and that is politi 
cally unpopular. So those who are 
not doing their jobs are seeking to 
transfer their 


not the symptoms I’ve 


own responsibilities 
on to the shoulders of compulsory 
insurance, It is ignored, that com- 
pulsory automobile insurance leaves 
such Zaps as: 

1. The interim period of suspension 
prior to the surrender of registra 
tion because of policy cancellation. 
2, Victims of hit and run drivers. 


3. Government cars exempt from 
carrying insurance, 


4. Self-caused injuries. 
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5. Accidents caused by out-of-state 

Cars. 

6. Members of immediate family 

who cannot sue, or, if they can, can- 

not collect under the policy. 

7. Where there is no legal liability. 

8. Accidents caused by unregistered 

cars. 

9, Accidents caused by stolen cars. 
In the Commonwealth of Massa 

chusetts, the only state saddled with 

such a statute, these additional loop- 

holes exist to the protection of the 

innocent victims of automobile ac- 

cidents : 

1. No coverage except on the pub- 

lic ways. 

2. No coverage out of the state. 

for passengers. 

not 


3. No coverage 
4, Law 
damage. 


does cover property 

How does this last come about? 
When compulsory insurance came 
in the door, it of necessity brought 
with it politics, Succeeding admin- 
istrations found it very easy when 
seeking public office, to promise 
lower rates, only to be confronted 
by the actuarial impossibility of 
bringing them about. The only thing 
left to do to keep a campaign prom- 
ise, then, was to denude the policy. 
Hardly in the public interest. Two 
significant quotations bear repeating 
and the consideration of the Amer- 
ican public in analyzing this prob- 
lem. The first was made by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower on March 14th, 
1953 before the American Medical 
Association. “I don’t like the word 
compulsory. I am against the word 
socialized. Everything about such 
words seems to me to be a step toward 
the thing that we are spending bil- 
lions to prevent; that is the over 


whelming of this country, by any 
force, power or idea that leads us 
to forsake our traditional system of 
free enterprise.” The second is 
from a 1947 report of the Saskatche- 
wan Government Insurance Office 
recommending compulsory automo- 
bile insurance, “‘It is a sound social- 
istic principle, that where the state 
creates a compulsory market, the 
state itself should undertake to sup- 
ply that market.” | leave the con- 
clusions to the natural intelligence 
of the American public. 

Now one would suppose that all 
this furor was brought about by a 
most accentuated condition, Great 
numbers of people must be suffering. 
As Al Smith used to say, “Let's 
look at the record.” In 1952 in 
the state of New York from figures 
released by the Motor Vehicle 
sureau, 96.09% of the 670,634 ac- 
cident reports received, showed evi- 
dence of insurance ; 5,596 motorists 
deposited $1,133,790. to guarantee 
any claims against them; 6,309 re- 
funds totalling $1,171,993 
made. This criss-cross of figures ac- 
tually results in 640 unsatisfied 
judgments or less than one in each 
thousand reported accidents. In this 
imperfect world, I’d call that pretty 
close to perfection. Of course, we 
are most anxious to do even better, 
for the uncompensated innocent vic- 
tim of an automobile accident can- 
not subsist on statistics, irrespective 
of how infinitesimal a fraction he 
becomes. But compulsory insurance 
will not do the job and its propon- 
ents know it. They advocate it for 
one purpose and one only, as a cover- 
up for their laxity or inability to 
properly administer the preventative 
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laws already on our books. In casti 
gating the opponents of compulsory 
automobile insurance Governor 
Thomas E, Dewey said that not one 
valid reason had been advanced 
“which would justify inaction while 
several hundred thousand motorists 
roam the highways, free to kill and 
maim and leave the victims of their 
accidents helpless and  impover- 
ished.” We have no quarrel with 
this forthright statement. Nor do 
we consider it naive to inquire of 
him as to why in the first place, the 
Empire State permits a condition to 
exist where several hundred thou- 
sand motorists are free to roam the 
highways to kill and maim? Since 
when is the driving of an automobile 
on our highways in a reckless, mur- 
dering manner, the inalienable right 
of citizenship? 

[ wish | could review the alter- 
natives to compulsory insurance and 
the implementations to the financial 
responsibility law that have been 
advanced to date. Cognizant of the 
seriousness of the problem the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
\gents has appointed a five man 
committee to cooperate with a 
similarly constituted committee of 
the New York State Association in 
meeting with our principals, the 
insurance companies, to seek a solu- 
tion and offer it to the public. That 
solution cannot have as a component 
part either selfish interest or politics. 
It must be in the public interest. 
Many times before has our industry 
met the challenge of change, proving 
conclusively that statesmanship - is 
not peculiar to any one segment of 
our economic entities. I have no 
doubt that history will repeat itself 
in this instance. 

Currently Ohio is embarking on 
the road that led New York among 
several other states toward the prob- 
lems we have reviewed. In eleven 
vears of operation of its Security 
Type Financial Responsibility Law, 
New York has increased its percent- 
age of insured motorists from an 
estimated 30% to 96.09% based on 
reported accidents. The future can 
mean policies on the agents books, 
but not without worries and prob 
lems on his shoulders. I recommend 
that we do not wait too long to 
recognize the symptoms that spell 
trouble and that we take the needed 
action to promote the public welfare. 
Only thus can we guarantee the 
enviable place we now hold. 
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COMMISSIONERS MEET 
IN S. F. 


He National Association of In- 
nl Commissioners held its 
4th annual convention in San Fran- 
cisco the week of June 8 with nearly 
2,000 in attendance. Meeting on 
Monday were a number of subcom- 
mittees including those on auto rates 
by driver classification and work- 
men’s compensation small policy 
economies. A joint industry com- 
mittee including both stock and mu- 
tual representatives reported disap- 
proval of the principle of writing 
automobile liability coverage on the 
operator of a vehicle rather than the 
vehicle itself. The report listed a 
number of disadvantages which it 
felt outweighed any advantages of 
the plan. Wade O. Martin, Jr., of 
Louisiana, president of the associa- 
tion, told the results of a survey of 
the auto insurance market in the 
various states. Only four states 
considered their situation critical or 
bad while nine others felt it was tight. 
Those persons finding it most diffi- 
cult to obtain coverage were the 
elderly and the young (over 65, 





under 25), long haul truckers and 
military personnel. 


H. F. Richardson, general man- 
ager of the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance explained 
a new workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability policy which is 
simpler and clearer. The form has 
been filed in several states but with- 
out setting an effective date. He 
reported that the Council intends to 
use a new accident table in place of 
the American accident table in esti- 
mating the effect of changes in 
statutory benefits. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Interpretation and Com- 
plaint presented an amended and 
enlarged marine definition. The new 
definition, called simply the “ Nation- 
wide Marine Definition,” was ap- 
proved by the association and will, 
when approved by the various state 
departments, simplify the classifica- 
tion of risks as marine, inland marine 
or transportation. 


The rule which would disallow 
premium reserve credit for reinsur- 
ance with Lloyd’s of London after 
December 31 came in for a great deal 
of discussion, Several sessions were 


devoted to testimony given that 
unless the rule was modified it would 
cause undue hardship on a number 
of companies. The recommendation 
of a subcommittee of the executive 
committee that further study be 
given the matter was adopted. 

Tuesday the first plenary session 
was held with president Wade O. 
Martin, Jr., presiding, In addition 
there were a number of committee 
sessions. The insurance industry 
luncheon was Wednesday with 
William Winter, radio and television 
news analyst, as featured speaker. 
In the wind-up of business, the com- 
missioners authorized a committee 
to work with an industry committee 
on multiple line underwriting mat- 
ters, presumably with the aim of 
furthering the development of all- 
risks policies and approved the re- 
port of the committee on valuation 
of securities. Commissioner D. D. 
Murphy of South Carolina was 
elected president and Donald Knowl- 
ton of New Hampshire, chairman of 
the executive committee, the step- 
ping stone to the presidency. George 
Butler of Texas was named vice 
president. 
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HE previous article reviewed 
some of the assumptions im- 
plicit in the gathering and 
use of classified fire experience data. 
This one will discuss some additional 
ways in which the present Uniform 
Statistical Plan might be improved. 


Using the Same Classes 


The first method of bettering the 
Plan might well be simply to use the 
same classification of occupancy for 
gathering statistics that is used for 
applying rates. That they differ may 
seem almost impossible to those not 
familiar with the fire insurance busi- 
ness. There are doubtless historical 
reasons for this state of affairs, but 
it is difficult to conceive of a logical 
one. The stituation stems at least 
partly from the fact that prior to 
1946 there were only twenty-six 
classes used in the statistical plan 
and, further, that there is no neces- 
sary agreement in the classifications 
used for applying rates in various 
rating jurisdictions, 

But if the statistics gathered are 
to be credible and valid for adjusting 
rates and checking rates, they must 
all be comparable. In other words, 
for each separate tariff rate there 
should be an occupancy class. These 
occupancy classes should be the same 
for all jurisdictions. This is not to 
say that it is necessary for a juris- 
diction which does not have a single 
risk in a certain class to publish a 
tariff rate for that class. It is to say 
that the scheme of classification of 
risks for the application of tariff 
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rates in every jurisdiction must be 
the that in every other 
jurisdiction for classes that appear, 
and must also be the same as the 
classification plan under which sta- 
tistics are reported. It is to defeat 
our purposes from the start to do 
otherwise. 


same as 


A simple way to insure correct 
classification is already in use by 
casualty companies. All class rates 
appearing in the manual are accom- 
panied by the statistical code number, 
which is always included in the ap- 
plication and the policy. This should 
be done in the fire rate manuals, and 
checking for the correct code number 
on each daily report should be, as 
it has been in recent years, one of 
the functions of the audit or exam 
ining bureaus. Publication of the 
proper code number for each specifi- 
cally rated risk is also to be remem 
bered. 


Abbreviated Schedules 


Although the term “class rates” 
has been used here and elsewhere, 
we are not really dealing with them 
in fire insurance. Actually, our 
tariffs or class rate books are abbre 
viated schedules, because they all 
contain extra charges for such de 
partures from “norms” as 
stovepipes, non-standard chimneys, 
cloth wall-linings, and unapproved 
or approved roofs. The next logical 


class 


step in refining the data collecting 
Plan so that it will produce more 
useful results is to provide for re 
porting the presence of these extra 
hazards, and the losses due to them 
or influenced by them, separately 
This does not that separate 
cards must be punched for them, 
but that coding and columns must 
be provided on the cards already in 
use to show their presence and to 
allow determination of their effects 


mean 


Various Other Codes 


With the very laudable and fore 
sighted intent of making the present 
Plan useful for data on perils other 
than fire, its authors have provided 
various other extended 
hail, wind, 


codes for 
coverage endorsements, 
and 


water various 


damage from 
sources. Although “ 
made at 


no proposals are 
this time,” !? the authors 
also indicated that there were fifty 
more codes available to “be assigned 
to other kinds of coverage such as 
hail (growing crops), earthquake, 
motor vehicles, aircraft, inland ma 
rine, etc. and also subclasses within 
these groupings such as auto fire, 
theft, comprehensive, collision, etc.” * 
But it would be a pity if such a 
transitory and illogical scheme as that 
described, which is the one now pre 
scribed by most state insurance 
codes, were allowed to infect the sta 
tistical reporting system. The pro 
vision in the present Plan of codes 

Classification of Five 
p. 34 
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Fire Experience—Continued 


for various types of extended cover- 
age endorsement does not seem ad- 
visable, either. 

The fact is that development in 
any field of knowledge is haphazard. 
A glance through the titles of ar- 
ticles in even the mest learned jour- 
nals will show this. They present 
anything but a logical pattern. The 
present scheme in insurance is the 
result of such historical growth and 
is nothing to be ashamed of or cen- 
sured. But in any field of knowledge 
there comes a time when enough has 
been learned to enable a logical and 
orderly arrangement of that knowl- 
edge. Such arrangement promotes 
efficiency and simplicity and helps 
prevent duplication of effort. The 
stage described has already been 
reached in insurance 


No Overnight Change 


It is unrealistic in the extreme to 
expect or desire change overnight to 
a logical order. But any Plan of the 
scope of the one being discussed 
should be designed with the greatest 
possible foresight. It must be pointed 
toward such a logical order. Only 
then in the long run will the greatest 
efficiency and the least disturbance 
to all the interests involved 
tomers, insurers, ratemakers, gov- 


cus- 


ernmental representatives, producers 

—be realized. The short run must 
also be cared for, by gradual, thought- 
ful, well-planned, and generally ac- 
cepted but definite steps, all moving 
toward the long range goal. 

The information provided by the 
classification Plan can, through ac- 
cumulation, greatly increase in value 
over time, so long as it is in a per- 
manently useful form. The essence 
of the problem and of its solution is 
that information supplied in split-up 
form can always be recombined at 
will. But data supplied in an arbi- 
trary combined form cannot be split 
up, either for use individually or in 
some other combination. The most 
pertinent example is the information 
collected under the 26 class plan for 
fire insurance used prior to 1946. 
This information can never be 
broken down into our present classi- 
fication or anything near it. Our 
useful fire statistics therefore start 
not prior to 1946. 

The breakdown or classification of 
information should be by logical and 
generally useful bases. These are 
peril or cause of loss, place, time, 
type of property, use or occupancy 
of the property, type of insured in- 
terest, and (generalizing still fur 
ther) whether loss is to persons or 
to property. These have not changed 
over the years and they will not. 
And they apply not just to fire in- 
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surance, or just to property insur- 
ance, but to all insurance. 


Separation of Perils 


The first limitation in the present 
Plan is the combination of perils and 
types of insurable interest into what 
are called “major classes.” At the 
present time proportionately little of 
time element and special interest in- 
surance is written. It is to be ex- 
pected, however, that this situation 
will change. The longer that accu- 
rate data for the individual types of 
interests are collected, the sooner will 
we have accurate rates for them. So 
the first improvement in this direc- 
tion should be to set up separate 
coding fields for perils or causes of 
loss and separate ones for types of 
insurable interest. At least two 
punch card columns would be needed 
for each. Liability for damages is 
one of the insurable interests to be 
included. Experience has already 
indicated the need for dividing data 
for property damage liability into at 
least two parts—data on property in 
the insured’s control (bailee’s liabil- 
ity) and data on property outside 
the insured’s control. 

The division by perils should be 
by individual perils. If absolutely 
non-overlapping definitions of perils 
can be achieved (it would seem to 
be possible), processing of data for 
the Plan will be greatly simplified. 
If it is not possible, however, all 
data involving two or more perils 
will have to be reported in combina- 
tion as well as by separate perils. 
This is true because what are con- 
sidered “independent” perils are not 
always that, but produce different in- 
surance losses when insured against 
under separate policies from those 
produced when they are insured 
against under the same contract. 


Lumping of Data 


The reporting of data lumped in 
a “class” such as extended coverage 
endorsement or additional extended 
coverage endorsement (the Plan 
does not seem to provide for the 
latter) is extremely objectionable. 
This freezes the information into a 
form which is of only temporary 
usefulness. Even at the present time 
its usefulness is seriously limited. 
This is particularly true with respect 
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to the various types of insurance 
sold to individuals. Under a statisti- 
cal plan which separated the perils 
most advantageously, the fire experi- 
ence from personal property floaters, 
fire policies, and named-peril house- 
holders comprehensive policies would 
all be available in mutually compar- 
able form. Burglary experience under 
personal property floaters, residence 
burglary policies, burglary indorse- 
ments to residence fire policies, and 
other forms covering under the same 
circumstances could be put together 
to increase the credibility. Although 
it would not be absolutely necessary 
that data for all these separate forms 
of contracts be collected by the same 
agency, the logic of eventually com- 
bining at least some of the bureaus 
now collecting such information 
seems incontestable. 

Another development which does 
not seem to be a forward step is the 
opening of a special rating bureau 
for mutiple-peril policies, which will 
collect data in combined form. To 
the extent that business which was 
previously reported by separate peril 
to other bureaus is now reported to 
this one, the spread and resultant 
credibility of the data will be dimin- 
ished. 

It should be said that it does not 
seem necessary, or even desirable, 
that rates for various perils be ap- 
plied separately in the field. Where 
the units of exposure are the same, 
the rates for various perils to be 
insured against in a given contract 
can be combined for the various geo- 
graphic areas where the totals are 
the same. They can be applied in a 
fashion similar to the single loading 
now used for personal property 
floaters. But for the purpose of 
adjusting rates, data for the individ- 
ual perils should be kept separately. 


Place 


Just about everyone agrees that 
geographic differences have some 
effect on fire loss experience. Some 
people believe that the influence of 
such differences on the probability 
of loss is so great that a nationwide 
rating scheme is impossible. There 
are enough others, however, so that 
nationwide reporting of statistics 
continues, 

The only manner in which geo- 
graphical differences are now con- 
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sidered is that data are reported by 
state or territory. This is useful for 
filling out annual statements to in- 
surance commissioners, but has little 
value for determining what effect 
geographic differences have on fire 
losses. For this purpose the break- 
down would have to follow climatic 
and topographic boundaries—those 
separating areas of different rain- 
fall, temperature, relative humidity, 
winds, elevation above sea level, ele- 
vation above mean level of local 
bodies of water, distance from geo- 
logic fault lines, and any other factors 
that appreciably affect fire experi- 
ence, 
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A certain amount of approxima- 
tion is necessary, but too much round- 
ing-off will destroy the value of the 
results. For certain types of insur- 
ance—crop-hail for example—data 
are collected by counties. This is 
useful for large areas of similar char- 
acteristics, such as the Central Plains, 
but not for areas where conditions 
change within a small distance and 
where counties are large. One way 
of refining the geographic reporting 
would be to continue reporting by 
states (made necessary by law, al- 
though not statistically the best solu- 
tion), and within states by a system 

(Continued on page 94) 
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Kreedom and the Salesman 


BIG PART of 


sibility of 


the 


lies 


respon- 

ahead 

rests with the country’s sales- 

men. They can help sell America on 

the balanced policies needed to keep 

our economy growing, strong and 
free. 


what 


At the Very Heart 


They have many opportunities to 
do this, since they operate at the 
very heart of the American business 
system. This gives them a unique 
position from which to exert leader- 
ship, and thus a natural respon- 
sibility falls upon them to sell some- 
thing more than just a product. 
Salesmen are particularly well quali- 
fied to sell our American system of 
business, and the best in our Ameri- 
can life. They are vocal and per- 
suasive ; they talk with more people 
than almost any other economic or 
professional group and thus have a 
rare opportunity to help strengthen 
our social and economic order, 


I am not suggesting a discussion on 
the social responsibilities of business 
with each prospect. I am suggesting, 
however, that those who sell have 
many natural opportunities to en- 
courage liberal, progressive, and un- 
derstanding policies among those in 
the management group, and among 
their friends. The example of how 
the salesman and his company con 
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duct business can be a most per- 
suasive argument of itself, 

There is another class of people 
that need selling too, and one that 
holds an equally commanding po- 
sition in our country today. This 
group is represented chiefly by or- 
ganized labor, but it includes ideal- 
istic youth in general, many teach- 
ers, professionals, members of the 
clergy, and women. These people 
have never experienced the prob- 
lems of management in trying to 
balance the demands of stockholders, 
employees, customers, and at the 
same time keep a business alive and 














"Tonight, when little Red Riding Hood's 
grandmother opens the door, can't we skip 
your new sales talk?" 


thriving in competition. Many of 
them are supercritical, theoretical, 
impatient for improvement, and in- 
clined to make business the whipping 
boy for all our social and economic 
ills. They would solve the problems 
by giving government the whip to 
do the job, 


Not a Perfect System 


Strangely enough, you can’t sell 
this group by merely preaching 
about the virtues of the American 
economy. Its virtues have been so 
flamboyantly and extravagantly ad- 
vertised that this class of customer 
is irritated and critical. He knows 
our system is not perfect. And he 
thinks management, and those it 
represents get too big a share of 
the output. 

There is little use in telling him 
how much better product or how 
much more of it he is getting than 
his grandfather used to get in this 
country, or his brother now gets in 
Poland. You might gently remind 
him of these things, assuming that 
he knows them. But he’s a dissatis- 
fied customer, and you're on the 
defensive with him, whether you 
like it or not. I suggest the line 
of defense might include the fol- 
lowing : 

First you might emphasize the 
fact that we are all human beings. 
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Generally, we are all subject to 
the same failures and shortcomings. 
We are all capable of reacting much 
the same way to the same set of 
conditions. This is the one basic 
truth we ought to keep hammering 
home to the self-appointed critics, 
agitators, and well-intended theo- 
rists. Our society can be made no 
better than the average level of 
spiritual and mental development of 
all Americans. Laws which outstrip 
human progress fail of accomplish- 
ment and usually bring retrogres- 
sion. The millennium will not come 
tomorrow, and when it does come, 
we will all be out of jobs—spiritual 
jobs as well as physical. 

The public should show some 
tolerance and appreciation of the 
position of business, too. No other 
group carries such heavy, har- 
assing, day-to-day responsibilities. 
Their batting average in making 
decisions must be good or they go 
under. And if their decisions are 
generally wrong, the whole economic 
system goes under—and with it our 
precious freedom. In the last an- 
alysis, the public has only one choice 

it must depend on business lead- 
ership under private enterprise, or 
government leadership under state 
ownership and control. Either con 
tains imperfections, but it’s crystal 
clear the balance is weighted heavily 
on the side of private enterprise. 

Our social economy is tremen- 
dously complex. It’s difficult to edu- 
cate people on the economic facts 
of life; to point out that you can’t 
get more out of the barrel than is 
put in by production, whether it 
be from government or private in 
dustry ; to explain that taking every 
thing away from the so-called rich 
would provide little per capita for 
the poor; to counsel that human 
progress, by its very nature, must 
be slow ; that our competitive system 
is the only form of economic de- 
mocracy, each product or service in 
effect being put up to a referendum 
of the people to determine its value ; 
that the solution of many problems 
is the choice of the lesser evils; that 
too much security, too fast, means 
decadence ; that opportunity and in- 
centive must be preserved, even 
though they sometimes are abused; 
that the effect of chance on all of 
our lives can probably never be 
completely eliminated ; that the test 
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of any social »r economic question 
is not whether it is right or wrong, 
in any final or absolute sense, but 
whether it will work now and help 
us to progress, or whether, if tried 
now, its net effect will be to set us 
back. 


This is the kind of make-haste 
slowly philosophy I counsel those 
who are professional salesmen to 
sell. And I counsel them to go out 
of their way to find and talk to this 
class of customer—outside the ranks 
of management—to explain and 
reason with him. Numerically, he’s 
the majority in our democracy, and 
on his understanding hinges the type 
of law and the kind of society we'll 
have in the future. The bonus for 
such sales may be your children’s 
freedom. 


Salesmen are the dynamo of our 
economy, On the strength of our 
economy hangs the and 
external security of our free way of 


internal 


life, and in a very large sense, the 
hope for freedom in this world. 

It is not enough to sell a good 
product for a good company, and 
make a good living. A 
profession, his continuous security, 
and his participation in contempor 
ary life throw upon him a respon 
sibility to sell freedom and all it 
implies—to sell freedom not through 
flag waving, epithets, statistics and 
exhortation, but by example, in the 
way he lives his life and conducts 
his business, and by quietly using his 
gifts of persuasion in the right way, 
at the right time 


salesman's 


From a talk before the Pitney-Bowes Sales 


Leadership Club. 
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Theft Insurance—A Good Decision 
Holding That the Loss of a Ring Was 
Not a Mysterious Disappearance So 
as to Permit a Presumption of Theft 


Loop vs. United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Ins. Co. (1953 La.) 63 
So, 2nd 247 

The ring which was lost was a 
recent gift of the plaintiff to his 
wife. She placed the ring on her 
finger one morning just before leav- 
ing their residence with her hus- 
hand. They drove in their car to 
the business section of New Orleans 
where they left the automobile in a 
parking garage. From the garage 
the husband went to his office and 
the wife walked a few blocks to a 
department store where she re- 
mained for a short period. She 
walked from there to her husband’s 
office from whence the two of them 
returned to the garage and again 
entered their automobile. They 
drove to the home of some friends 
and upon arrival there it was noticed 
that the ring was no longer on her 
finger. The wife had carried gloves 
in her hand but did not wear them 
at any time. There was no evidence 
that she had removed the ring from 
her finger at any time nor was there 
any evidence to suggest that the ring 
had been forcibly removed from her 
finger by some one else. 

The ring was covered by a policy 
of insurance issued by the defendant 
which provided that “mysterious 
disappearance of any insured prop- 
erty ... shall be presumed to be due 
to theft.” In a suit to recover the 
value of the ring under that policy 
an appellate court of Louisiana up- 
held a judgment of the trial court 
dismissing the action. The court 
held that where a clause such as the 
one involved, is relied upon as rais- 
ing a presumption of theft, a court 
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must take into consideration all the 
facts and circumstances, and, from 
such facts and circumstances, must 
reach the conclusion that there has 
been a possibility that there was a 
theft, before it can apply the pre- 
sumption that merely because the 
insured article has been lost, there 
has been a mysterious disappearance 
and consequently a theft. The court 
was of the opinion that the ring was 
merely lost and that there was noth- 
ing mysterious about the manner in 
which it disappeared. 


Liability Insurance—Interesting Case 
Involving Damages for Assault and 
Battery 


Morgan vs. Greater New York Tax- 
payers Mut. Ins. Ass’n. (1953) 112 
N. E. 2nd 273, 305 N. Y. 243 


The plaintiff was the holder of an 
unsatisfied judgment against one 
Cronin and one Leventhal, as co- 
partners, for damages for personal 
injuries. He brought an action to 
recover the judgment under a policy 
of public liability insurance which 
the judgment debtors carried with 
the defendant, the latter having dis- 
claimed liability. 


The facts were undisputed. 
Cronin and Leventhal owned and 
operated a residence building known 
as the Concourse Residence Club. 
The plaintiff was one of their ten- 
ants and sustained injuries as a result 
of an assault upon his person by 
Leventhal. The assault occurred 
upon the premises. Cronin was out 
of the city at the time and in no 
way participated in the assault. The 
jury found that the assault was com- 
mitted by Leventhal “‘in the ordinary 
course of the business of the part- 
nership” and hence, a joint judg- 


ment was entered against the two 
partners. 

The policy contained the following 
provisions pertinent to the action 
The insuring agreements provided 
that the insurer shall “pay on be 
half of the assured all sums which 
the assured shall become obligated 
to pay by reason of the liability im 
posed upon him by law 
cause of bodily injury . Sus- 
tained by any person . . . . caused by 
accident, arising out of the care, 
maintenance or operation of the 
premises herein insured.” It was 
further provided that “Assault and 
battery shall be deemed an accident 
unless committed by or at the di 
rection of the assured.” 


. . be- 


In the Definitions it was provided 
that the term “Assured” shall mean 
“the individual, partnership, corpo 
ration, trustee or estate named in 
Declaration 3, and includes not only 
such named assureds but also any 
partner, executive officer or director 
thereof while acting within the scope 
of his duties as such.” 

The Declarations insofar as perti 
nent were as follows: 

“Ll. Name of assured Murray Cronin 
and Morris Leventhal * * * 

“3. The assureds are individuals 
(Individual, partnership, corpora 
tion, trustee or estate ).” 

It was the contention of the in 
surer that because it was provided 
in the Definitions that the term “As 
sured” should include partners of the 
named assured, the assault was com- 
mitted by the “Assured” and was 
therefore within the exclusions of 
the policy. The Court of Appeals of 
New York, refused to accept this 
construction. Said the Court: 


“To hold that such a provision, 
purporting as it does to broaden 


(Continued on the next page) 
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coverage by extending it to addi- 
tional assureds, works a reduction 
in the coverage which would be af- 
forded to the named assured in the 
absence of such provision is not in 
harmony with the true, beneficial 
purpose of the provision.” 

The court held that the proper 
view to take of the policy was that 
by its terms, the defendant had un- 
dertaken separate and distinct obli- 
gations to the 


various assureds, 


named and additional, and that 
where liability is imposed upon one 
of the assureds for an assault by 
another assured in which he took 
no part, the result should be no dif- 
ferent from that which would obtain 
where the assault was committed by 
a person who was not an insured, 
such as one by an employee. Thus, 
while Leventhal could have no right 
to indemnity under the policy for 
the consequences of his act the lia- 
bility of Cronin for the act of Leven- 
thal falls within the coverage of the 


policy. 





Prospecting 
Pay 


National 
Notes for 
Producers 


The keen prospector of old knew how to 
draw pay-dirt. He pitched his camp in a 
relatively untapped spot. 


As a modern prospector, you have your own 
“relatively untapped spot.” It’s the market 
for Business Interruption Insurance. Many logical 
prospects for B.I.1. don’t even know this 
important coverage exists. 


There’s opportunity for you! 


Reta. stores are all good prospects; good 

hotels and theaters, small machine shops . . . 
almost any well-run business, especially the 

small and medium-sized ones need B.I.1. badly. 
Take another look at your own commercial and 
industrial clients ; maybe they're prospects too. 
National of Hartford Agents have been digging away 
like this for some time—profitably too. 
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STEPS TOWARD LOWER 
COSTS 


yew only way in which compen- 
sation to the agency forces of 
the country can be reduced is by the 
adoption of forms, rules and rates 
which will reduce the expense of 
doing business, at the agency level, 
the general agency level, and at 
the company level. Only in that 
manner can we, in a constructive 
manner, reduce the cost of the ex- 
pense factor in insurance rates,” 
Robert Maxwell, executive commit- 
teeman of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, stated in an 
address to the American Association 
of Managing General Agents in 
Wisconsin. Mr. Maxwell outlined a 
number of areas in which proper 
study could result in such a reduction 
of expense including : the elimination 
of certain policy endorsements, im- 
provements in term rating plans, 
simplified policy preparation, and 
the more extensive use of the im- 
proved duplicating and other equip- 
ment available for use in offices. 

Also Vincent F. Wilcox, Hartford 
agent, is reported to have been ap- 
plauded when he told the mid-year 
meeting of the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents that both 
agency commissions and company 
expenses should be reduced on auto- 
mobile liability insurance to end loss 
of business to direct writers. He 
contended that agents could make 
more money at 15% commission on 
automobile lines than at present rates 
and that company expenses could be 
trimmed in proportion. 


TEXAS CITY SUIT DECIDED 


HE United States Supreme 

Court has ruled against about 
8,500 claimants who joined some 300 
suits to sue the government for dam- 
ages arising out of the Texas City 
explosions and fires in 1947. The 
Court held (4 to 3) that the United 
States is not liable for the damages 
claimed which amounted to about 
$200 million. The plaintiffs had 
argued under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act which holds the govern- 
ment liable for the negligent or 
wrongful act or omission of any gov- 
ernment employee while on official 
duty. 
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CLARENCE R. CONKLIN 
Partner 
Heineke & Conklin, Chicago, lil. 


erste UALLY assumed liabil- 
ities are usually considered as 
those liabilities arising as a conse- 
quence of negligence, for which one 
party would not ordinarily be subject 
or be held legally accountable, but 
which, by contractual condition, he 
agrees to assume. However, the 
subject matter should not be confined 
to the usually considered boundaries 
of hold harmless or indemnity agree- 
ments against negligence, but should 
also embrace all contractually as- 
sumed liabilities or obligations re- 
specting property, as such are equally 
serious in consequence, and are as 
often encountered. 

In the presently highly competitive 
fields of industry, it is perhaps to 
he expected that one or both parties 
to a contract may seek to use any 
available lawful means to lessen, 
limit or minimize their chances for 
loss and liability and, wherever pos- 
sible and conscionable, to shift that 
burden of possible liability to the 
other party. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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JOHN M. BREEN 
Third Vice President 
Lumbermen's Mutual Casualty Co. 


HE National Industrial Traffic 

League (NITL)  Sidetrack 
Agreement is the standard indemnity 
agreement used by railroads today. 
It refers to two general types of 
losses resulting from use of a side- 
track laid 
premises : 


down on a_ shipper’s 
Losses by fire caused by the road; 
Losses to persons or property, in 
cluding the persons or property of 
the parties to the agreement, and 
their employees. 

The validity of this part of the 
agreement has been upheld by the 
courts; and, because of the words: 
“regardless of railroad company neg 
ligence,” the courts permit the road 
to recover full indemnity from the 
shipper for fire damage to any prop 
erty on the shipper’s premises, except 
that of the road’s. The words used 
here are clear and unequivocal. This 
allows the road to recover from the 
innocent party, even though the road 
itself caused the loss. In most states, 
but not all, it is not 

(Continued 


considered 


on page 82) 


LABILITY 


EDMUND T. SINNOTT 
Vice President 
C. R. Black, Jr., Corp., New York 


T Is imperative, if assumed li 
Listes is to be insured, that there 
be complete coordination and coop- 
eration between the insurance de 
partment and the legal or other de 
partments of the corporation .enter- 
ing into contracts which contain as 
sumed liability. To adequately pro 
tect the interest of the corporation, 
the insurance department must know 
of all contractual 
standing. 
visable, if 


agreements out 
In fact, it would be ad 
practical, that the as 
sumed liability portion of the con 
tract be submitted to the insurance 
department to determine beforehand, 
if the particular assumed liability is 
insurable. 

In discussing assumed liability, it 
is necessary to differentiate from 
direct liability. The direct liability 
of an insured would be that for 
which he is normally responsible as 
a result of negligence, in the ab 
sence of any 
Contractual 


contract. Assumed or 
liability would be li 
ability over and above the direct 


(Continued on the next pace) 
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liability assumed by contract which 
is legal liability since it can be en- 
forced in court. In reviewing this 
question of contractually assumed 
liability, reference is to the normal 
standard comprehensive general li- 
ability policy. 

The methods for insuring con- 
tractural liability are: 
1. The most desirable method would 
be complete blanket coverage for 
assumed liability. This, in the 
greater majority of instances, will 
not be granted by insurance car- 
riers, but if it can be secured, the 
policy should be endorsed granting 
automatic protection on a_ blanket 
basis. 
2. The next most desirable method 
is limited blanket coverage plus 
automatic coverage. It might be 
that for a particular risk there may 
be certain specific types of agree- 
ments commonly in use and which 
may be spelled out in advance, on 
which the company would grant 
blanket coverage. These agreements 
could be picked up on audit and a 
premium charged. On those not fall- 
ing into the specific or non-defined 
types, the company might grant auto- 
matic coverage, subject to reporting 
to the company within a period of 
30, 60 or 90 days. 
3. The next method is automatic 
coverage on all non-defined agree- 
ments subject to reporting to the 
company within a period of 30, 60 
or 90 days. In other words, the com- 
pany may agree to give the insured 
automatic coverage certain 
length of time requiring them, how- 
ever, to submit the agreements to 
them within that time. After sub- 
mission the company would have 
the right to decline continuing cov- 
erage after the date of such declina- 
tion. 


for a 


The last method would be a spe- 
cific basis for non-defined agree- 
ments—this would mean that each 
agreement would have to be sub- 
mitted to the company and accepted 
by them prior to any agreement 
being insured by the company. This, 
of course, is the least desirable way 
of insuring assumed liability and 
results in uninsured periods between 
the time of the inception of the con- 
tract and the agreement to insure by 
the company. 
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It is my conviction and the belief 
of practically all insurance men that 
assumed liability should, on the 
whole, be eliminated from contracts. 
Some of the reasons for these beliefs 
are: 

Each individual or corporation mor- 
ally, as well as legally, should be 
obligated for its own acts and should 
not attempt to transfer this liability 
to another party. Normally a cor- 
poration secures insurance protect- 
ing itself for its legal liability to 
third parties, as well as for work- 
men’s compensation insurance on its 
own employees. When this same 
corporation requires another cor- 
poration to indemnify it, in order to 
do so, it is necessary that another 
premium be charged. It is obvious 
that insurance companies are not 
going to insure these assumed li- 
abilities for nothing and the result 
is that the ultimate cost must be 
increased because of the duplication 
of insurance premiums. 

In addition to the normal casualty 
insurance aspect of assumed liabil- 
ity, there is also a problem to be con- 
sidered in the proper handling of 
fire and extended coverage. Many 
times a corporation is required to 
hold harmless a second corporation 
because of loss by fire, explosion, 
etc., suffered by the first corpora- 
tion due to the negligence of the sec- 
ond corporation. In these instances 
the fire and extended perils policy 
of the first or indemnifying corpora- 
tion should contain a provision giv- 


ing them rights to waive subroga- 
tion against other parties. If this is 
not done the first party or indem- 
nifying corporation could conceiv- 
ably invalidate its own fire insurance 
contract. 

The exclusions in the printed por- 
tion of the comprehensive general 
liability policy are most important 
and must be carefully reviewed. The 
mere insuring of a contractual agree- 
ment does not necessarily mean that 
an insurance company is assuming 
all of the obligations that the cor 
poration has assumed under the con 
tractual agreement, if the insurance 
provided is still subject to the gen 
eral terms, conditions and exclu 
sions of the basic policy. For ex 
ample, the basic policy does not cover 
injury to or destruction of: 

1. Property owned, occupied or used 
by or rented to the insured, or 

2. Property in the care, custody and 
control of the insured with the ex 
ception, however, of liability as- 
sumed under sidetrack agreements 
and the use of elevator or escalators. 

I believe another important rea- 
son why contractual liability should 
be insured is the fact that the agree- 
ment being insured involves negli- 
gence of others, and the probability 
that the indemnitor would lack the 
control of the acts of these others 
which control they would have if the 
operations were conducted by them- 
selves. 

Another point to bear in mind is 
this. At times a corporation will 
enter into an agreement with an- 
other party requiring that party to 
indemnify it. I think if they had 
gone this far they might want to be 
sure that the indemnifying party has 
insured the obligation that it has as- 
sumed, This is especially true where 
the financial structure of the indem- 
nifying party may not be too strong. 

In some contracts the principals 
have not only inserted a contractual 
liability agreement, but have also 
made it mandatory that the second 
party provide owners’ protective li- 
ability insurance for account of the 
principal. This should be carefully 
scrutinized and in the event such is 
the case the owners’ protective, as 
well as insurance on the contractual 
agreement should be secured by the 
second party. Such a condition could 
result in a duplication of insurance 
costs. 
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As a general statement, it is per- 
haps safe to say that it is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule to find a 
written contract which does not 
contain, in one form or another, 
some term or condition by which the 
ordinarily understood liability or 
obligation of one or the other, is 
sought to be diminished or broad- 
ened. 


When Carefully Analyzed 


In examining this variegated pat- 
tern of contractual conditions, it will 
be found that such are not confined 
to any one branch or line of business ; 
that usually, the language of such 
conditions is not uniform; that al- 
though some contain language which 
is clear and unambiguous, promi- 
nently displayed, others may be 
couched in seemingly innocuous 
words tucked neatly away in some 
manner as to appear entirely inno- 
cent but which, when carefully 
analyzed, might carry the kick of 
the proverbial mule. 

The tenor of these conditions runs 
a wide gamit. On the one extreme, 
will be found a clear undertaking 
whereby party “A”, who may be 
entirely without fault, agrees to 
indemnify party “B” against liabil- 
ities arising through the sole negli- 
gence of “B”. At the other end of 
the scale are contractual provisions 
referring to obligations for a duty 
of care and liability for loss or 
destruction of property, which other- 
wise would not be chargeable to that 
party. Such an example is where, 
for instance, a bailee has agreed to 
extend and be responsible for all loss 
and damage to property in his actual 
or constructive custody, and/or has 
agreed to effect insurance on the 
property, both of which obligations 
are over and beyond the duty of 
reasonable care legally exacted or 
imposed upon him in the absence 
of such a contractual condition. 


In Wide Use 


To some, it is rather surprising 
to learn that these conditions, in 
one form or another, are in such 
wide use in various types of con- 
tracts or agreements. Those which 
are most readily brought to mind 
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are to be found in leases of real es- 
tate ; construction projects ; and side- 
track or rental or licensing agree- 
ments respecting railroad property. 

In addition, such conditions are 
also to be found in agreements re- 
specting purchases of various types 
of personal property ; installation and 
service of various types of equip- 
ment; warehousing and other bail- 
ments, including property delivered 
on memorandum or consignment 
and floor planning; fabrication, and 
other manufacturing or processing 
projects by subcontractors ; trucking 
and transportation; rental or lease 
of automobiles, machines, contract- 
ors’ and other equipment of various 
types. 

When we consider such wide and 
diversified use of these assumption 
of liability conditions in different 
types of business, commerce and 
other phases of life, and couple such 
with the fact that with but some few 
exceptions, you rarely find two of 
which are couched in exactly the 
same language, it is obvious that 
insurance managers of large corpora- 
tions have, in this phase alone, a wide 
field to consider in recommending an 
effective insurance program. 
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Much can be, and has been said, 
for and against the continued use 
of certain of these contractually as- 
sumed liabilities. There are those 
who have firm convictions that it is 
morally wrong as against public 
policy, to condone an agreement 
whereby one party is compelled to 
assume responsibility for loss and 
damage solely and _ proximately 
caused by the negligence of another. 
There appears to be some ground 
swell of thought by many leaders of 
industry and underwriters, that there 
should be a restriction in the use of 
such conditions and a retreat to a 
line more in keeping with the premise 
that all parties should be responsible 
for and assume the penalties for their 
own negligence and dereliction. We 
shall not here attempt to debate the 
propriety of this point. 


Entirely Appropriate 


On the other hand, it is obvious 
that in many of the situations and 
business relationships which have 
been mentioned so briefly in passing, 
it seems entirely appropriate and 
proper that one or the other of the 
parties should assume and be respon- 
sible for certain risks either to the 
other party or to third parties, and 
for which they would have had no 
obligation or from which they might 
have escaped liability, in the absence 
of such an agreement or condition 

Whether or not representatives of 
industry would prefer not to be 
concerned with these problems, 1s 
beside the point. They have them 
and must meet them. It is unfor 
tunate that there is so much lack of 
uniformity in form and arrangement 
of language ; but except with respect 
to a few forms, we see little chance 
of reaching universal wording be- 
cause the field is too broad and too 
varied. 


By Competent Counsel 


In view of these factors and be- 
cause the decisions of the courts of 
different states are somewhat at 
variance, there presently appears to 
be no escape from the premise that 
the only safe procedure is close 
scrutiny and analysis of each and 
every such agreement not only by 
insurance management, but by 
competent counsel experienced in the 


field. 
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against public policy to allow a per- 
son to be indemnified against his 
own negligent acts. But the words 
used must be clear and unequivocal. 
Usually this result will not be ob- 
tained from the general import of 
the words used, It is unequivocal 
And the agreement is not 
considered to be objectionable by 
shippers generally. 


here. 


Subrogation Rights 


NITL a shipper usually 
must get his fire insurance company 
to waive its subrogation rights so as 
to avoid breaching his policy. If he 
couldn't, his fire insuror could re- 
cover back from him whatever 
amount it paid him on his loss and 
in this way nullify his fire insurance 
coverage. 


Under 


If the indemnity agreement was 
made prior to the effective date of 
the policy, the insurance policy is 
written subject to the effect of the 
indemnity agreement, and the policy 
is not breached because the insur- 
ance cannot avail itself 
rights. If the in- 
agreement is entered into 
after the fire policy is already in 
force, the fire policy may be breached 
unless the shipper subsequently 
secures a contract with the insur- 
ance company, waiving its subroga- 


( ompany 
of subrogation 
demnity 


tion rights 


Another way sometimes used to 
handle this is to have the road added 
as an additional insured, after stating 
the road’s insurable interest. This 
matter of stating the insurable inter- 
est is important. Because by simply 
adding the road as an additional 
insured may not be sufficient. The 
fire policy is an “interest” policy 
and the road’s interest is not in the 
property itself, but in avoiding any 
tort liability for damage to the 
property. This should be made clear 
so as to avoid any question of inten- 
tion of the parties. 

A bigger problem is presented by 
the second part of the NITL agree- 
ment. First, a few words about the 
practical effect of that portion. It 
does not impose an undue burden on 
the shipper when the injury to the 
other party is due to the shipper’s 
own negligence. He would be liable 
for that anyway. About the only 
new burden it puts on the shipper is 
to make him share the loss with the 
railroad when they are currently 
guilty of negligence. This includes 
cases of joint negligence. If it were 
not for this clause, he would not 
have to contribute to the payment of 
cases of joint negligence when the 
injured man makes claim against the 
railroad only. This teams him up 
with the favorite target of generous 
juries. 

Another effect of this clause of 
the NITL agreement comes up in 
cases where the primary negligence 
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is on the part of the railroad, which 
at common law would allow the 
shipper to recover from the road 
whatever it had to pay on the loss. 
At common law, the one who is 
liable only because of a fiction of law, 
can recover from the one who was 
actually negligent. But he must first 
take care of the injured third party. 
It is known as a common law right 
of indemnity, and no written agree- 
ments are necessary to establish it. 
In the case of the NITL agreement, 
the agreement seeks to destroy it. 
Supposedly, this NITL clause has 
the effect of compelling contribution 
in all cases of concurring negligence. 


It Will be Ignored 


A trial lawyer for one of the rail- 
roads told me recently he is seriously 
considering trying a test case in IIli- 
nois to see if he can waive his client’s 
rights under the contract and recover 
under common law indemnity. If 
they succeed generally they will 
destroy the effect of the second 
clause of the NITL agreement. It 
will just be ignored. There is noth- 
inz there that “expressly” limits the 
right of either party to recover under 
its common law rights. Nullifying 
the clause in this same fashion was 
tried in a recent Pennsylvania case, 
but the court upheld the clause. 


When a shipper has dealings with 
the road on a matter not directly 
related to sidetracks, the road may 
require a much stricter agreement. 
Probably the closest thing to uni- 
formity on such agreements is the 
ruling often found which says if the 
agreement is clear and unequivocal, 
it will be enforced exactly as written, 
provided it does not violate public 
policy or be illegal. So if the road 
requires indemnity even when its 
sole negligence caused the loss and 
the intent of the parties is clear, the 
agreement will probably be enforced. 


Private Business 


It is often said that a railroad, as 
a common carrier, cannot limit its 
liability to shippers. But this does 
not apply to its “private” business. 
When it agrees to allow a sidetrack 
to be connected to its right-of-way 
for the individual use of a shipper, 
it is doing private business. The 
same is true when it allows a shipper 
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or anyone else to lease part of its 
right-of-way, or acquire an easement 
over its property. It is in cases other 
than sidetrack that the road will be 
likely not to use the NITL agree- 
ment. 

Building owners often require 
tenants to sign hold harmless agree- 
ments that are very burdensome. 
But even the worst have been held 
valid if clearly written, But, as in 
all other indemnity agreements, they 
will be construed against the in- 
demnitee landlord if there are any 
ambiguities because he wrote the 
agreement. 

Some agreements provide that 
they do not apply to damage caused 
by faulty water pipes, steam and 
other hazards, if written notice is 
given to the landlord of the defective 
condition and he fails to repair it. 
This 1s a wise provision for a tenant 
to include in his agreement. But he 
must actually give the written notice. 
Oral notice is not enough. 


Public Policy 


Care should be taken to avoid 
agreements which call for indemnity 
against “all liability,” as distin- 
guished from “loss’’. In the former, 
the tenant must assume the defense 
of any claim against the landlord, 
even before there is any actual loss. 
In the agreement to pay for loss he 
has to pay only if the landlord 
actually suffers a loss. And if the 
contract is silent about costs of 
defense and attorneys’ fees, he will 
not have to pay them. But under the 
liability type of agreement he would 
have to pay them. 

Indemnity agreements in leases 
have been repeatedly held to be valid 
on the basis that it is good policy to 
allow the parties freedom of con- 
tract, provided the contract itself 
does not go contrary to public policy. 
Sut the question changes into one 
concerned with public policy when 
the landlord is indemnified for his 
own negligence by an innocent tenant 
who is forced to enter into the in- 
demnity agreement because the 
landlord has the whip hand. If 
instances of this kind are repeated 
often enough, they begin to affect 
a large segment of the population, 
and public policy is then said to be 
deeply concerned. 
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York and 
have been 


In two states, New 
Massachusetts, statutes 
enacted declaring it to be against 
public policy to try to circumvent 
the long established rules of liability 
arising out of the relationship of 
landlord and tenant. Such a case 
would be where the landlord seeks to 
make the tenant liable for the land- 
lord’s sole negligence, particularly a 
portion of the premises over which 
the tenant has no control, such as 
the commonways in a multiple ten- 
ancy building. 


All They Sometimes Do 


But these few statutes do not 
always prevent indemnity agree- 
ments between landlords and tenants. 
All they sometimes do is prevent the 
landlord from divesting himself of 
any liability due to his own negli 
gence by passing it on to the tenant. 
And from holding the tenant liable 
for parts of the premises over which 
the tenant has no control. These are 
legislated against because they are 
regarded as the most vicious of the 
indemnifying provisions in leases. 

The general rule is that the court 
will try to give effect to the clearly 
expressed intention of the parties. 
In the absence of any statute or rule 
of public policy, the tenant can be 
held liable even for the sole negli- 
gence of the landlord in many states, 
unless the landlord was guilty of 
wanton negligence. 


Repairs 


Particular care should be taken to 
avoid agreements to provide repairs 
to a building by the tenant, unless 
he is very specific as to the extent 
and kind of repairs called for. Other 
wise if a occurs from work 
which might ordinarily have been 
done by the landlord he will he held 
liable to assume the loss under his 
indemnity agreement. It may, for 
example, be so broad as to include 
repairs to the commonways, which 
usually are the duty of the landlord. 


loss 


Since the conflict among the deci- 
sions of the various states will go 
on for a long time to come, one 
should never enter into a hold harm- 
less agreement until he has first 
consulted his attorney to determine 
how the laws of his own state apply 
to the particular situation at hand. 
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Finally, after he determines what 
are the legal consequences of the 
agreement, he should next determine 
what insurance protection is avail 
able. And in this connection I sug 
gest that if he avoids assuming full 
liability for the other parties’ sole 
negligence and if he is precise and 
exact in expressing his real inten 
tion in the indemnity contract so that 
there seem to be no ambiguities, his 
insurance problems will be greatly 
lessened, 
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BROKERS PLAN CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Grour of New York brokers 
Send to form their own cas- 
ualty insurance company to provide 
a market for their automobile lines. 
Headed by Max Rakofsky, former 
president of the Independent Bro- 
kers’ srooklyn, the 
group is attempting to raise $1 mil- 
lion to finance the new carrier. The 
company is planning to write only 
automobile casualty lines in Manhat- 
tan, Brooklyn and the Bronx, and 
only through brokers who are owners 
of the company’s stock. It would 
write at manual rates and pay a 
brokerage commission of 18%. The 
company would not be affiliated with 


Association of 


any producer association 


PUBLIC ADJUSTERS MEET 


HE progress achieved by the 

National Association of Public 
Insurance Adjusters since its for- 
mation several years ago was out- 
lined by its president, William Good- 
man, at the association’s third annual 
convention in June in Chicago. Mr. 
Goodman pointed out, among other 
things, that: 
1. “The objective of all segments of 
the insurance industry, including the 
companies, their representatives, the 
assureds, and the public adjuster, 
should properly be the simple one 
of achieving harmony and equality 
of position for all—not special privi- 
leges to any group 


2. “We, as public adjusters, are a’ 


vital cog in the insurance machine. 
We are entitled to equal recognition, 
particularly as we are the only seg- 
ment of the industry which speaks 
for the assureds, 

3. “The public adjuster has been 
acclaimed, respected and called in to 
assist in the adjustment of fire losses 
by many of the largest industrial 
plants, financial institutions, promi- 
nent attorneys, and 
large and small business enterprises. 


accountants, 


4. “The primary function of the 
public adjuster is to see that his 
client, the assured, is fully and fairly 
indemnified, 

5. “The companies arbitrarily adopt 
the position that the public adjuster 
is an unwelcome intruder. This atti- 
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tude dangerously disregards the in- 
terest of the insuring public. The 
contention of the companies that 
their adjusters are representing both 
the company and the assured is 
meaningless, unjust, and against the 
public interest. 

6. “We have been making repeated 
attempts to cooperate with represen- 
tatives of the National Board (of 
Fire Underwriters) and put forth 
the view of the public adjuster in an 
honest, forthright, and determined 
manner. I am happy to report that 
I feel that definite progress is being 
made along these lines. 

7. “I am convinced that our mem- 
bers are doing their best, although 
sometimes their views are difficult to 
follow. I am equally convinced that 
most of the insurance company ad- 
justers are doing their honest best. 
But many company adjusters are 
unqualified and their tactics and at- 
titudes are highly objectionable. 

8. “I suggest that the insurance de- 
partment of every state should, by 
legislation, as did the State of Ne- 
vada recently, require rigid written 
examinations before permitting any- 
one to act as an adjuster, either for 
the companies or as a public adjuster. 
9. “Tam happy to report that during 
the past year no complaints of any 
kind were placed before our griev- 
ance committee by any of our mem- 
bers charging violations of our Code 
of Ethics. 


Seventy-one Members 


10. “At the time ef our Convention 
in 1952, we had a total membership 
of seventy-seven, of which number 
sixty-three were regular members 
and fourteen were associate mem- 
bers. During the year, we were com- 
pelled to terminate the membership 
of five members for non-payment of 
dues. Twelve members resigned. 
However, we have added, since last 
July, eleven new members to our 
roster and we now have a total mem- 
bership of seventy-one. 

11. “Our membership is a complete 
cross-section of the public adjusting 
profession throughout the country. 
It provides our common meeting 
ground and unifies us for a common 
purpose. We zealously encourage 
fair play, honesty, and integrity, and 
we discourage improper practices in 


our conduct. We strive to keep con- 
stant watch of anything everywhere 
that may affect us. It is our sole 
objective that membership in our 
organization shall be the equivalent 
of a continuing guarantee to the in- 
suring public of the skill, honor, and 
character of those who are numbered 
among us,” 


W. C. RATE CHANGES 


A NEW manual of workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liabil- 
ity rates filed by the Compensation 
Rating and Inspection Bureau of 
New Jersey became effective July 1. 
The collectible level of the new rates 
is 3% higher and includes a complete 
adjustment of rate relativity based 
upon the latest available policy year 
data (1946 through 1950). The 
manual rate change is an increase of 
2.6%. The revisions break down to 
an increase of 5.9% for manufactur- 
ing risks, an increase of 1.9% for 
construction risks and a decrease of 
1.2% for all others. The experience 
rating plan filed by the Bureau was 
also revised by reducing the experi- 
ence period from five to three vears. 

A general revision of workmen’s 
compensation rates filed by the New 
York Compensation Insurance Rat- 
ing Board was approved effective 
July 1. The changes range from an 
increase of 4.4% for servants to a 
decrease of 4.6% for contracting 
risks and average a decrease of 
2.8%. 

An average increase of 4.3% in 
workmen’s compensation rates was 
also approved in Massachusetts effec- 
tive July 1. The increase is based on 
a revised filing (the original called 
for an average increase of 7.6%). 
The Massachusetts Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Rating and Inspection 
Bureau had included a 2.5 point 
profit and contingency factor but only 
a 1.5 point factor was approved. 

Workmen’s compensation rates 
have been revised downward an av- 
erage of about 3.3% in Virginia 
effective July 1. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Inspection Rating 
Bureau had filed changes in the rates 
which would have resulted in a de- 
crease of 1.9% and which included a 
2.5 point profit and contingencies 
factor. After a hearing, the profit 
factor was reduced to 1.5. 
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PART II—INSURANCE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES—Continued 


QUESTION 6. 


There has developed in the last 
few years a method of insuring large 
fire risks on the basis of the insured 
assuming the first loss until it 
reaches a substantial figure. For 
example, Insurance Company “X” 
insures a large industrial company 
for fire losses in excess of $500,000 
and up to $10,000,000. This form of 
insurance is considered reinsurance 
by some; by others it is not regarded 
as reinsurance. 

(a) Do you consider this to be 
reinsurance? State specifically the 
reasons for your answer. 

(b) Assume the “X” Insurance 
Company mentioned in the above 
example has “quota share” treaties 
and “surplus” treaties. Would either 
or both types of treaties be likely to 
provide reinsurance coverage for 
Company “X” in the event of loss 
assumed by it on the industrial risk ? 
Explain. 

(c) Would it make any difference 
to Company “X” if its reinsurance 
treaties were placed with “admitted” 
as contrasted with “non-admitted” 
companies? Why? 

(d) Would it make any difference 
to the owner of the industrial plant 
whether “X’s” reinsurance treaties 
provided indemnity for liability in- 
stead of indemnity for loss? Explain 
fully the reasons for your answer. 


Answer 


(a) From the standpoint of the 
insurance company, this is not rein- 
surance but excess of loss insurance 
or a high deductibie type of insur- 
ance. To be true reinsurance, there 
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would have to be an insurance con- 
tract which assumed liability already 
insured in another carrier. However, 
the line between reinsurance and 
catastrophe or excess of loss de- 
ductible rather thin, 
because there is much similarity in 
rating methods and in the under- 
writing techniques required, It 
should be pointed out that in straight 
deductible insurance (which this 
situation apparently is not) the 


insurance is 





DEAN'S NOTE 


This composite set of answers to 
the June 1952 Chartered Property 
Casualty Underwriter examinations 
given by the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters, 
Inc., has been prepared from the 
papers of the examinees. Editing was 
necessary to assemble each composite 
answer and present it in condensed 
form. However, the content in some 
cases is more complete than was re- 
quired for a high grade and answers 
have been given to all the questions 
even though the candidate had a 
choice. 

It should also be mentioned that 
although these answers have been 
taken from meritorious papers, they 
are not necessarily perfect. Many of 
the questions involved judgment on 
the part of the candidate and no hard 
and fast solution could be required. 
Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the answer and the evidence 
of intelligent application of a candi- 
date's knowledge. 

Candidates are cautioned not to 
rely on this set of questions and an- 
swers as a method of direct prepara- 
tion for the C.P.C.U. examinations. 
They may be useful as a guide to the 
type of questions asked and the con- 
tent of answers desired by the Insti- 
tute, but they cannot be a substitute 
for thorough study and mastery of 
the subject matter of the Institute's 
curriculum. 











underwriter is interested in the 
primary loss, working out a normal 
loss adjustment with the insured in 
every instance and then applying the 
deductible. Such deductible cover- 
age is always primary; true excess 
coverage can never be primary. 

From the standpoint of the in- 
sured, it might be considered catas- 
trophe reinsurance if the insured 
operates a_ realistic self-insurance 
plan for losses less than the starting 
figure (deductible) of his contract 
with the insurance company. 

(b) In “quota share” reinsurance, 
the reinsurer is liable for a predeter- 
mined portion of each and every loss 
in the category embraced by the 
treaty. “Surplus” reinsurance is 
commonly referred to as “line 
treaty.” The ceding company, after 
determining the liability it wishes to 
carry for its own account on any 
individual risk, cedes to the treaty 
on a participating basis whatever 
remaining liability the company may 
wish to release, limited only by a 
maximum cession expressed as a 
multiple of the company’s net re- 
tention. 

There appears to be no reason 
why both types would not accept 
their share, providing the ceding 
company (original carrier) is satis- 
fied with the risk, the rates are 
adequate, and in the case of “sur- 
plus” reinsurance the amount of net 
retention by the ceding company is 
compatible with other risks of this 
nature, 

(c) A “non-admitted” company 
is one not authorized to do business 
in the state. The majority of the 
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GOOD POLICY 


...to protect your client from 
any insurable loss; in fact, 
that is your duty and obliga- 
tion. Any resentment of your 
persistence is likely to be 
mild compared to his reac- 
tion in the event of unfore- 
seen catastrophe! 

One of a series of Helpful Hints 


from Successful Agents. Watch 
this column for more. 
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states provide that unearned pre- 
mium reserve for reinsurance placed 
in “‘non-admitted” companies be 
shown on the balance sheet as lia- 
bilities. Only in a few states may 
credit for “non-admitted” reinsur- 
ance be taken. Consequently, while 
there would be little effect on Com- 
pany “X” insofar as the handling 
of premiums and losses is concerned, 
there would be considerable effect 
on the balance sheet when Com- 
pany “X” reinsures with 
admitted” rather than 
companies.” 

(d) So long as Company “X”’ is 
financially able to meet its obliga- 
tions, it should make no difference 
to the owner of the industrial plant, 
since he is not a party to the contract 
between “X” 


“non- 
“admitted 


Insurance Company 
and the reinsurers. The industrial 
company has only a contract with 
“X”; the policy will not mention the 
reinsurer and the industrial plant 
may look only to “X” and its finan- 
cial responsibility, in accordance 
with policy provisions. However, 
the contract between the direct 
writer (““X”’) and the reinsurer may 
affect the financial ability of the 
former to pay. A reinsurer would 
“indemnify for liability” even if the 
reinsured company is unable to pay, 
but it would “indemnify for loss” 
only if the reinsured company has 
paid a loss. 


QUESTION 7. 


A metal goods manufacturing con- 
cern employs approximately 1,000 
workers in a single building. Due to 
the receipt of orders for war ma- 
terials, many of these workers have 
been hired recently. In the past year 
there have been numerous minor in- 
juries and three deaths resulting 
from accidents in this plant. It has 
no formal accident prevention pro- 
gram and you are requested to 
prepare one. 

(a) Present in chart form an 
organization plan showing the par- 
ticular employees who should par- 
ticipate in a formal accident pro- 
gram. Arrange the various members 
of this organization plan in logical 
order according to their functions 
and degrees of authority. 

(b) Summarize for the metal 
company the principal duties of each 


of the various members of the 
organization plan you have proposed. 

(c) Assume the metal company 
has a fleet of automobile trucks for 
the distribution of its products over 
a wide territory. If it has no auto- 
mobile accident prevention program 
would you recommend the use of a 
safety organization similar to the 
one you outlined for the prevention 
of accidents in the plant? If so, 
explain why, including any modifica- 
tions and reasons therefor. If not, 
explain why rot. 


Answer 


(a) An accident-prevention or 
ganization with the various members 
of the organization arranged accord- 
ing to functions and degrees of 
authority would be as follows: 

President ; 
Executive 
safety committee ; 
Operations 
safety committee ; 
Safety inspector 
or engineer ; 
Superintendent ; 
Supervisors 
or foremen ; 
Employees 

(b) Top management has both a 
legal and a moral obligation to pro- 
tect its employees and accident pre- 
vention is a continuous process. 
Therefore, the power and respon 
sibility for safety activities should 
follow the same line as for produc- 
tion operations. To this end, the 
president’s chief responsibility is to 
see that the various members of the 
safety organization properly carry 
out their duties. 

The executive safety committee, 
which reports directly to the presi- 
dent, reviews the reports of the 
operations safety committee, ap 
proves unusual expenditures for 
safety work, approves major changes 
in safety organization and_ policy 
and keeps a watchful eye on accident 
frequency and severity. The general 
manager, who is a member of this 
committee, is a line official with 
authority to see that courses of action 
adopted by the executive safety 
committee are carried out. 

The operations safety committee, 
which reports to the executive safety 
committee, is chiefly concerned with 
receiving facts on major accident 
producing conditions and_ taking 
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and recommending corrective action. 
Therefore, the committee—which 
directly administers the accident 
prevention program—reviews the 
reports of the plant safety inspector 
and others, periodically checks cur- 
rent safety procedures and approves 
new equipment and new construction 
from a safety viewpoint. 

The plant safety inspector conducts 
weekly inspection of all buildings, 
equipment, safety appliances, etc. 
His reports on physical and human 
shortcomings, suggested remedies, 
are submitted directly to the opera- 
tions safety committee. He also 
takes part in training and educating 
supervisors and workers, participates 
in safety meetings and acts as a 
coordinator of safety work. 

The plant superintendent is a line 
official who has the authority and 
responsibility for enforcing safety 
measures in the plant. Therefore, 
orders, instructions, and reports 
would be channeled through him. 

Plant supervisors or foremen are 
key men in the safety program be- 
cause they have the direct contact 
with workers carrving out all the 
details of operation of the safety 
program, especially insofar as en- 
forcement of the safety rules are 
concerned. They should instill 
safety-mindedness in employees and 
instruct them in safety procedures. 

Employees must read and obey 
the regulations laid down by man 
agement regarding safety operations. 

(c) Because the principles are 
the same, the only modification of 
safety organization which would be 
necessary is to parallel the respon- 
sibilities of plant superintendent, 
supervisors and employees with a 
similar chain, probably consisting of 
the transportation manager, the 
supervisors of vehicles, and the 
drivers and their helpers. 

The principal difference between 
the in-plant and the motor fleet 
safety problems is the greater im 
mediate and continuous supervision 
possible in the plant. Deducing 
causes from circumstantial evidence 
becomes more necessary in auto 
accident prevention; more reliance 
must be placed on control of basic 
attitudes (safety-mindedness) and 
on development of safe habits. 

Even though the auto may differ 
from the milling machine, the main 

(Continued on the next page) 
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cause of accidents with either is the 
man rather than the machine. Hein 
rich’s “dominoes” apply in both cases 
to the factors in the 
sequence. 


QUESTIONS 8, 9 AND 10. 
A highly 


chemical 


accident 


successful drug and 
specializing in 
the manufacture of patent medicines 
is located in the North Central part 
of the United States in a city with 
good fire protection facilities and 
no exposure any con- 
sequence. The property consists of 
two mill-type constructed, three story 
buildings recently appraised at 
$300,000 each ; two buildings of con- 


company 


hazards of 


a 


crete block and stucco, each one 
story high and valued at $75,000 
and $25,000 respectively; and one 
modern two story office building of 
fire-resistive construction, valued at 
$150,000. These properties are free 
of all encumbrances. 


The principal manufacturing oper- 
ations are conducted in one of the 
mill-type buildings and the other 
mill-type building is used principally 
for the storage of raw materials and 
finished goods. Each of these two 
buildings has a single freight ele- 
vator. The building used principally 
for storage is sprinklered from water 
storage in a tank on top of the 
building. Other buildings are not 
sprinklered. The principal manu 
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facturing building contains chemical 
equipment valued at $100,000 and 
the $75,000 one story building which 
is used as an experimental laboratory 
contains $30,000 worth of special 
testing equipment. The office build- 
ing contains furniture and fixtures 
valued at $50,000. The $25,000 one 
story structure is used for the stor- 
age of four company owned trucks 
valued at $6,000 each (which are 
used for deliveries up to 1000 miles), 
and ten company owned passenger 
cars which are intended primarily 
for salesmen but are also used by 
the five officers of the company and 
members of their families. 


The company has approximately 
225 employees, 25 of them in the 
office. Others are mostly highly- 
skilled technicians, not easily re- 
placed. The plant operations are 
uniform throughout the year. Al- 
though the raw materials and finished 
goods vary 50%, average raw ma- 
terial inventory is $2,000,000 and 
average finished goods inventory is 
$1,000,000. Financial information 
about the company for the year 
immediately preceding is as follows: 
Gross income $7,000,000; Taxes 
(other than income) $9,000; Inter- 
est on bank loan $4,500; Salary of 
officers $150,000; Other wages $1,- 
400,000 ; Raw material used $4,000,- 
000 ; Light, heat and power $100,000. 

The chemical company carried the 
following insurance : 


1. Three blanket fire insurance 
policies covering the above described 
»uildings ; one written for five years 
for $400,000, another for $100,000 
for three years, and the third for 
$50,000 also written for three years. 
Each policy is written in a different 
company but with the same termina- 
tion date and 90% co-insurance 
clause. 


2. Two separate three year fire 
policies, each for the respective 
values of the equipment in the two 
separate buildings where it is located. 


3. One fire policy for three years 
for $2,500,000 with no co-insurance. 
written on the raw material and 
finished products in the building 
used principally for storage. An- 
other fire policy for three years 
for $500,000 with no co-insurance, 
written to cover the raw material 
and finished products in the building 
used principally for manufacturing. 
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4. Business interruption insurance 
on a Two-Item Form for $600,000 
under Item 1 and subject to 80% 
co-insurance. 


Nothing under item 
2 


5. Standard workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance on guaranteed cost 
basis (there have been three com- 
pensation losses in five years with 
total cost of $1,200). 

6. The passenger cars are insured 
as a fleet and each truck is insured 
individually. Limits for all cars are 
$100,000/300,000 bodily injury and 
$20,000 property damage liability. 
All vehicles are insured for compre- 
hensive material damage. 
$20,000/40,000 bodily injury and 
$5,000 property damage liability. 

8. A product liability policy for 
$50,000/100,000 limits for bodily 
injury. 

9. A schedule position bond for 
$10,000 on officers and office em- 
ployees. 

(a) To the extent any of the ex- 
isting coverages (including amounts ) 
are satisfactory, state why you ap- 
prove them. 

(b & c) To the extent any of 
the existing coverages are unsatis- 
factory or inadequate as to form or 
amount, or fail to cover any hazards 
of this risk, state your recommenda- 
tions for change and justify each 
recommendation you make. 


Answer 


(a) None of the existing cover- 
ages is completely satisfactory. 

(b & c) To save’space the un- 
satisfactory features, the recommen- 
dations for change and their justifi- 
cation will be combined for each of 
the enumerated coverages in the 
question : 

1. The fire insurance on the build- 
ings is inadequate in amount, for 
the total value exposed is $850,000. 
In order to comply with the 90% 
coinsurance clause, there should be 
$765,000 of insurance instead of the 
$550,000 carried. 

While blanket coverage may 
seem desirable because of the com- 
mon location and single unencum- 
bered ownership, the difference in 
construction and occupancy suggests 
consideration of specific insurance 
on each building; for example, spe- 
cific insurance probably is available 
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at a lower coinsurance requirement, 
on the sprinklered building and the 
office building ; the others may then 
be blanket. In many jurisdictions, 
if specific insurance is written with 
90% coinsurance, it will produce a 
rate advantage over blanket insur- 
ance written at the same level. 
Therefore, the present blanket aver- 
age rate may be resulting in a higher 
total premium (because of the vari- 
ations in the risk) than the specific 
rates on each building. To effect 
savings in premium all policies 
should be written on a five year term 
basis or a five year policy with 
annual premium. To simplify policy 
writing, avoidance of errors, adjust- 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


ment of losses, etc., a single insur 
ance carrier should be (if 
possible ). 

Extended coverage should be 
added to all policies; sprinkler leak 
age coverage should be written for 
the storage building, and considera 
tion might be given to the inclusion 
of vandalism and malicious mischief 
and water damage coverages on all 
buildings. This risk is exposed to 
losses of this kind and currently 
lacks protection from them 


used 


2. The fire policies on chemical 
and special testing equipment are 
adequate in amount but the explo- 
sion hazard may be great and the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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equipment susceptible to damage by 
vandals. Therefore, extended cover- 
age, and vandalism and malicious 
mischief should be added, and if 
possible, the policies should be put 
on five year term to gain the advan- 
tage in cost. The equipment appears 
to be stationary ; otherwise it should 
be protected under an inland marine 
floater. 

3. While the amount of coverage 
on raw materials and finished prod- 
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ucts equals the average inventories 
at risk, the 50% fluctuation creates 
problems of periodic over and under 
insurance. Assuming that this 50% 
variation represents 25% under and 
25% over the average inventory and 
assuming, further, that the limits of 
the present insurances represent a 
5 to 1 distribution of raw materials 
and finished goods between the two 
buildings, it would seem advisable 
to write a specific three year policy 
on the goods in the sprinklered build- 
ing for $1,875,000 and for $375,000 
on stock in the manufacturing build- 
ing; then add a one year blanket 
reporting policy (with a limit of 
$1,875,000) to cover the stock in the 
manufacturing building, as well as 
periodic amounts in excess of the 
limits of the three year policy. This 
would enable the insured to benefit 
from the savings of the term rule 
on the specific insurance and would 
also take care of fluctuations in the 
value of raw materials and finished 
goods in both buildings. In addition, 
the policies should be endorsed to 
provide extended coverage, and 
sprinkler leakage coverage should be 
written for the material and products 
in the storage building. Considera- 
tion could also be given to water 
damage insurance. 

Finally, the type of raw material 
and finished products suggests the 
advisability of mercantile open stock 
burglary insurance, possibly with an 
endorsement broadening the cover- 
age to include theft. 

4. It should first be determined 
whether adequate insurance is being 
carried under the Two-Item Form 
for business interruption. In making 
these calculations it may be as- 
sumed that light, heat and power 
are not under contract and that the 
company payroll remains uniform 
throughout the year. 

Total business interruption insur- 
ance (Two-Item Form) which the 
drug company should carry is, there- 


Total annual sales value of production .... 


Cost of raw materials 
Ordinary payroll 
Light, heat and power 


100% insurable value of Item 1 


80% insurable value (required coinsurance ) 


Ordinary payroll (full year) 
100% insurable value of Item 2 
80% insurable value of Item 2 


Total of needed insurance ... 


fore, $1,480,000. They are at present 
seriously under-insured and lack 
any protection for the highly skilled 
technicians on their payroll. Even 
with Item 2 added, protection for 
payroll might not be of sufficient 
duration to retain the skilled help 
and therefore it would be advisable 
to consider shifting the business 
interruption insurance to the gross 
earnings form with 50% coinsurance. 

The selection of the proper busi- 
ness interruption form is important 
and three inter-related factors must 
be weighed in making an intelligent 
choice: possible duration of a busi- 
ness interruption, method of han- 
dling ordinary payroll expense, and 
finally, cost. The risk here described 
would have a more flexible contract 
in using the gross earnings form: 
e.g., there would be no time limit 
on the coverage for ordinary payroll. 

The business interruption policy 
should not only insure against inter- 
ruption by fire but also by extended 
coverage perils. The facts given do 
not indicate definitely whether the 
drug and chemical company should 
carry extra expense insurance and 
contingent use and occupancy cover- 
age. If, in the event of interruption 
of its own operations from fire or 
an allied hazard, the company must 
continue manufacture and can make 
arrangements to do so, it may need 
extra expense insurance. If it must 
depend on one or two suppliers of 
raw materials, it may wish to con- 
sider the purchase of contingent 
U&O. 

5. On the present guaranteed cost 
basis—the drug company is paying 
a larger workmen’s compensation 
insurance premium than it would 
have paid under retrospective rat- 
ing. Assuming the favorable experi- 
ence is not misleading, Plan B 
which offers savings for good experi- 
ence and also carries a penalty for 
poor experience might be recom- 
mended. Plan C which has the same 


$7,000,000 
$4,000,000 


5,500,000 
1,500,000 
$1,200,000 
1,400,000 
350,000 


- 280,000 
$1,480,000 
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surcharge as Plan B requires ex- 
tremely favorable loss experience to 
achieve savings in cost, and might 
be usable for this risk. However, 
Plan D is more flexible, with maxi- 
mum and minimum premiums being 
negotiated. It also affords possible 
combination with general and auto 
mobile liability and therefore it 
should be considered for this risk. 
In any event the risk qualifies for 
retrospective rating and one of these 
plans should be used. 

It would be important to have the 
all-states endorsement attached to 
cover the truck drivers. Occupa- 
tional disease coverage should be 
added if O. D. is optional; the 
employers’ liability limits should be 
at least 100/300. 


6. There is no reason to insure 
the trucks individually, as they 
qualify for inclusion in the fleet of 
five or more licensed vehicles under 
single management. The limits for 
bodily injury liability appear to be 
reasonable but since the trucks most 
likely haul chemicals, the limits 
should be increased. The property 
damage liability insurance is too low 
and should be increased to $100,000 
or more. 

Employers’ non-ownership liabil- 
ity is needed for salesmen and com- 
pany officers who may operate 
privately owned cars on company 
business. The possible use of hired 
cars should be covered. Therefore, 
the insured should be advised to 
carry his automobile liability on the 
comprehensive form because it covers 
owned, hired, and non-owned ex- 
posures automatically and without 
endorsement. This coverage should 
be written in the same company as 
the compensation in #5 and liability 
in #7 and 8 to avoid any gap in 
coverage. Consideration should be 
given to the advisability of including 
this coverage on the comprehensive 
general liability policy recommended 
in #7 and 8. 


7 & 8. The O. L. and T. policy is 
the wrong contract for a manufac- 
turing risk; it should have a manu- 
facturers’ and contractors’ liability 
policy. The limits carried here are 
totally inadequate, and also there is 
no relation among the liability limits 
for the products exposure, the prem- 
ises exposure and the automobile 
exposure. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The products policy 
should have higher limits for bodily 
injury and should have property 
damage liability added. Further 
more, products and premises expo- 
sure should be covered in the same 
not in the 
same contract, to avoid possible con- 
troversy in the settlement of claims. 
The chemical company has an ele- 
vator liability exposure which is not 
covered by the existing insurance. 


liability 


insurance company, if 


Instead of the separate contracts 
just mentioned, it would be better 
to consolidate the liability exposures 


of premises—operations, elevators, 
products—in a single contract, Le., 
a comprehensive general liability 
policy. This contract would also 
pick up additional liability exposures 
not here described, such as contrac 
tual or contingent liability. Limits 
of $300,000/500,000 for bodily in- 
jury and $100,000 property damage 
would seem appropriate. An aggre- 
gate limit (bodily injury) of $1,- 
000,000 might be provided where it 
applies, as well as an aggregate of 
$200,000 for property damage. 

9. The schedule position bond is 
not flexible or efficient for a manu- 
facturing concern of this size as it 
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makes necessary an amendment 
every time a new position is created 
in the plant; this form of insurance 
also requires that the carrier be 
notified of changes in the number 
of persons occupying bonded posi- 
tions. It is inadequate in amount, as 
now written; furthermore, serious 
fidelity losses may occur from other 
than officers and office employees 
for instance, plant personnel and 
drivers. The recommended fidelity 
coverage is a primary commercial 
blanket bond for the entire organiza- 
tion with a penalty of at least $100,- 
000. (If the rule of 5% of sales 
were applied the penalty would be 
$350,000. ) 

10. Other policies that should be 
considered. 

The comprehensive dishonesty, 
disappearance and destruction policy 
(3-D) would combine the recom- 
mended fidelity and open stock 
burglary coverages together with 
broad form money and securities 
protection. It is inevitable that a 
firm of this size would have some 
money exposure, as well as risk to 
other valuables. 

A boiler and machinery policy is 
indicated by the very nature of the 
manufacturing operation which is 
being carried on; the schedules at- 
tached to such a policy will bring 
under its protection the many kinds 
of power machinery found in a 
chemical plant, as well as boilers and 
other pressure vessels. 

Glass insurance on the five build- 
ings would appear to be a likely 
consideration. 

There is a transit exposure for 
goods delivered on the company’s 
trucks, as well as the possibility that 
shipments of goods by other trans- 
portation may be at the risk of the 
chemical company. A transportation 
floater from inland marine under- 
writers might, therefore, be con- 
sidered, and possibly a Parcel Post 
policy. 

With the number of employees 
indicated by the payroll, it is appar- 
ent that the company should consider 
the purchase of group accident and 
health insurance. 

Other coverages that might be 
applicable would include accounts 
receivable, valuable records, de- 
positors’ forgery (as part of the 
3-D) and profits insurance on fin- 
ished products awaiting shipment. 
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GE cannot wither her nor 

custom stale her infinite va- 

riety.” Shakespeare is re- 
sponsible for that remark about 
Cleopatra, a babe with lots on the 
ball. The same descriptive phrase 
could be used for something very 
different from the queen of the Nile, 
to wit—inland marine insurance. 


Paraphernalia Unlimited 


The “infinite variety” of inland 
marine coverages has particular ap- 
peal for the producer who likes to 
do a creative selling job. Inland 
marine is virtually the special risk 
division in property insurance. Nu- 
merous forms are more or 
standard, with set rates and well de- 
fined coverages. But equally impor- 
tant are the policies which can be 
designed to meet a particular need, 
and a particular array of hazards. 
These are tailor-made in every sense 
of the word. They go far toward 
building an agent’s reputation for 
insuring unusual property against 
unusual hazards. 

The Flag-Day sight of our stars 
and stripes fluttering from every 
building brings to mind the parapher- 
nalia floater. Americans place great 
store in flags, banners, pennants 
and many other forms of insignia. 
Lodges, churches, schools, colleges, 
societies, Legion Posts, V.F.W. 
groups and social military organiza 
tions, all have their banners, many 
of them very costly. 

The paraphernalia floater isn't 
limited to insurance on flags and 
banners. The people who take part 
in parades, celebrations, ceremonial 
or ritual work wear uniforms or 
costumes which represent a major 
item of expense. Rifles, swords and 
countless other articles are used on 
such occasions, often trans- 
ported the country over. All of this 
is the sort of property we have in 
mind in speaking about parapher 
nalia coverage. 


less 


too; 
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The paraphernalia floater is a cus- 
tom-tailored policy made to fit indi- 
vidual requirements. There is no 
compulsory rule as to the hazards 
insured against. Risks can be con- 
sidered on any reasonable basis from 
the basic fire and transportation 
coverages to virtually an all risk 
form. Rates depend upon the nature 
and value of the property ; extent of 
travel exposure; the list of perils to 
be included and so on. 

Srowsing through antique shops 
is an avocation to which millions of 
Americans are addicted. The most 
prized possession in many a home is 
the chair in which George Washing 
ton reportedly sat, or the tea set used 
by Marie Antoinette. 

Antique items constitute just one 
of the kinds of property that can be 
termed “art objects” for inclusion 
under the all risk fine arts floater 
Paintings, etchings, drawings, tapes 
tries, statuary, ceramics, 
oriental rugs, rare books or manu 
scripts. These and many other ar- 
ticles of rarity or artistic virtue can 
be included. It need only be said 


bronzes, 


Gat 
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“It's so thrilling, every policy has a different 
game.” 


that the variety is great and that our 
interpretation of “objects of art” 
is very flexible. 

Leaving the artistic atmosphere of 
fine arts, we come to the common- 
place, everyday coverages that can 
be sold to any man or his brother. 
Take the millions of fishermen who 
own outboard motors. That motor is 
usually the pride and joy of its 
owner, who is a pushover prospect 
for insurance to protect it. This 
particular floater insures the out- 
board motor alone or the motor and 
boat on which it is used. Even the 
trailer which transports it can be 
included. 

For boats or motors, the coverage 
is broad: fire, windstorm, collision 
or overturn of land conveyance; 
collision with another vessel while 
waterborne or afloat; theft of the 
entire boat or motor ; loss or damage 
to the motor, including loss of motor 
overboard. (Davy Jones’s locker is 
littered with fishing gear. ) 


From Picolo to Ploughshcre 


The man with the outboard is 
sure to have other equipment and 
if he goes in for expensive precision 
rods and reels, there’s a policy to 
insure them, too. In fact, discussing 
sports and hobbies with Oliver Out- 
board may reveal lots of other gear 
which is eligible for inland marine 
insurance . golf clubs . cam- 
.. hunting paraphernalia . . 
camp equipment. 

By this time, you’ve probably got 
the picture. From picolos to plough- 
shares—from coins to contractor’s 
equipment there’s an inland 
marine form to protect the owner’s 
investment (or the bailee’s obliga- 
tion) usually on an all risk 
basis. If you're tired of the common- 
place, try inland marine . a great 
field for creative selling—and one 
that’s sadly undersold. 
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Fire Experience—from page 73 

of rectangular coordinates, The U.S. 
Army one-thousand-yard grid sys- 
tem or any similar system would be 
useful for this purpose. Reporting 
to the nearest ten thousand yards 
(about six miles) would be accurate 
enough if a five- or ten-mile grid 
(which would have the advantage of 
corresponding to townships in west- 
ern states) were not readily avail- 
able. A ten mile grid would require 
four punch card columns, plus two 
for the state code. A five or six mile 
grid would require six plus two 
colunins 


Further Division 


There is need for a further divi- 
sion by place or location: between 
risks in fixed locations and those of 
a transient nature, transportation 
risks, Various are 
already in use among inland marine, 
automobile, ocean marine, aviation, 
and railroad They 
need no discussion here, except that 
whatever may be adopted for the 
statistical plan should be logical, non- 
overlapping, practical, and of per- 
manent or long-range utility. It 1s 
not intended to say here that all or 
even the major part of air, land, or 
water transportation rates are or 
ever will be subject to  statrstical 
treatment. But that they lie entirely 
outside that realm is also difficuit to 
believe 


classifications 


underwriters. 


Time 


It is necessary not only that the 
units of exposure and losses be as- 
signed to the correct time periods 
with respect to each other. They 
must also be assigned to the correct 
calendar year. Only then can ade- 


quate provision be made, within the 
limits of statistical techniques, for 
changes occurring over time. The 
importance of taking such changes 
into consideration is apparent today 
perhaps more in the casualty field 
specifically automobile liability— 
than in the fire insurance field. 
Trends and cycles must be predicted 
as accurately as possible. This makes 
it desirable also that data be reported 
as promptly as possible, perhaps 
monthly rather than annually. 

Rates for fire insurance are usually 
different for buildings and for their 
contents. Because of the small 
amount of data available for certain 
classes, the present Plan calls for 
separation of data on buildings and 
contents in less than half of all 
classes. Rate differentials cannot be 
statistically set or justified unless 
data for the individual groups are 
separately kept. As mentioned be- 
fore, they can always be combined 
if that be desirable for some pur- 
pose. But the combined data cannot 
be separated. 

There is the further question of 
whether such groupings as “con- 
tents” should be further split. Vari- 
ous types of high-value property such 
as personally owned jewelry, money, 
valuable papers, etc., are usually 
separately insured. Although they 
are usually or often insured on an 
all peril basis, it would seem desir- 
able to separate the data by perils. 
In any event such data should be 
separated by type of property. 

Another basis for dividing prop- 
erty into types is whether it is fixed 
or movable. In practice the split is 
between property insured at a fixed 
location and property insured in 
transit: whether the property does 
move, not whether it can move. This 
division is therefore covered under 
the heading of place or location. 
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Use or occupancy is the principal 
present basis of classification and 
seems to be necessary and proper. 


Type of Insured Interest 


This is another basis of division, 
the treatment of which in the Plan 
deserves much greater refinement. 
Insurable interest has nothing to do 
with perils: it is a separate char- 
acteristic. One reasonable way of 
dividing interests is according to 
whether they involve past, present, 
or future services from property. 
Past or used-up services are reflected 
by depreciation. They will need little 
attention (except that code numbers 
should be reserved for them) until 
such time, if ever, as property life 
insurance reaches an appreciable 
volume. The one phase of present 
interest is replacement value insur- 
ance, which belongs in this category. 

Present services (we can assume 
“present” to mean the time it takes 
to repair or replace damaged prop- 
erty ) are insured by the time element 
coverages. These may be divided 
into two parts: coverages which in- 
volve replacing decreases in income, 
and those which reimburse for in- 
creases in outgo. The former in- 
clude accrued charges, business in- 
terruption, leasehold interest for 
lessors, profits and commissions, 
rents and tuition fees; the latter in- 
clude extra expense, extra living ex- 
pense and leasehold interest 
lessees, 

Future services involve physical 
damage to property from which we 
expect use in the future. These are 
covered by ordinary property in- 
surance, including that on improve- 
ments and betterments. 

Another group of insurable in- 
terests involve a double contingency 
This distinguishes them from those 
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just mentioned, which are con- 
cerned with only a single chain of 
circumstances. Data for the two 
groups should be kept separate from 
each other, just as should the experi- 
ence of all the types of interest which 
make up each of the groups. Double 
contingencies related to present 
services include contingent business 
interruption and power interruption. 
Some of those connected with future 
services (i.e. ordinary damage to 
property) are errors and omissions 
and consequential damage. 

Just about all these types of in- 
surance carry different rates. At the 
present time there is less evidence 
of their correctness or lack of it than 
for perhaps any other types of in- 
surance rates. There will be no such 
evidence until the statistical data 
are kept in a form which,will allow 
their evaluation. If the evidence 
collected in the first years is too 
scanty to produce immediately mean- 
ingful results, it will at least, by ac- 
cumulation, provide useful informa- 
tion several years earlier than other- 
wise would be available. Moreover, 
once a satisfactory statistical report- 
ing plan is set up, the need for future 
changes will be reduced to a mini- 
mum. The resulting saving in in- 
convenience and expense is a very 
important consideration. 

Although (if one judges from the 
present appearance of the business ) 
such an advantage will have a value 
only in the distant future, a statis- 
tical plan arranged as outlined here 
will be adaptable not only to insur- 
ance covering property but also to 
that covering persons. In addition, 
it will be applicable to liability in- 
surance as well as to insurance 
against direct losses. It will to a 
maximum degree allow such appli- 
cable information as is collected by 
one branch of the business to be used 
by the other branches. It will be a 
truly generalized and permanently 
useful system. 


The Credibility of a Class 


Credibility for a class depends on: 
(1) loss frequency (number of losses 
per thousand risks per year) ; 

(2) loss severity (proportion that 


each loss bears to the total value 


of the risk involved) ; 
(3) proportion of insurance to value 
for each risk ; 
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There's A Better Way 


Energy, ambition, perseverance . . . all are 


qualities that help in keeping a lawn well 
groomed. To make the most cf them they 
should be teamed up with the right tools. The 
same combination brings good results in the 
insurance business. Agents representing 
Northwestern cut a profitable swath in their 
selling efforts using this company’s record of 
dividends to policyholders, prompt claim 
settlements and dependable insurance. Get 
in touch with any of our department offices 


about this. 
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Fire Experience—Continued 
(4) distribution of the sizes of risks 
(the proportion of all risks of small, 
medium, and large value, and the 
difference in value between the 
smallest and largest) ; and 
(5) number of risks insured. 
With sufficient information or a 
change in underwriting rules, the 
effects of the variation in proportion 
of insurance to (3) can be 
removed, leaving the other four vari- 
ables to contend with. 

Under the heading “Credibility- 
Premium Volume,” the New York 


value 


Insurance Department's hook says 
this : 


“No exact standard for credibility 
of fire insurance experience has ever 
been established. Long and serious 
study has been given to the subject 
with the following conclusions. Any 
exact yardsticks established at this 
time, either as to the number of risks 
or the premium volume that would 
provide credibility, would be arbi- 
trary, and only after this classifica- 
tion system has been in operation for 
some time will it be possible to give 


*Ihid., pp. 34-35. 
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consideration to the development of 
such standards.” * 


It is suggested that premium 
volume is too heterogenous a meas- 
ure to use for credibility. That 
the reporting of data in such com- 
binations as ““extended coverage en- 
dorsement” greatly limits its use- 
fulness has been mentioned. Re- 
porting premiums indissolubly mixes 
in a similar manner information con- 
cerning all five of the pertinent vari- 
ables. These items of information 
must be separated if the credibility 
of data is to be accurately deter- 
mined. 

If we had only to deal with loss 
frequency, we could quite simply 
determine the number of risks neces- 
sary for a given minimum credibil- 
ity through use of the methods of 
statistical inference outlined in 1927 
and earlier for automobile insur- 
ance.* But since all five variables 
mentioned must be considered, the 
mathematical problem is quite com- 
plicated and has not so far been 
solved. It is hoped that it will be 
possible in the near future to offer 
a solution. 

* See Stellwagen, H. F., Automobile Rate- 


Making, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, 1927, Appendix. 


FIRE ANNOTATIONS 


NEW annotation of the standard 
1943 New York fire insurance 
policy is being published by a sub- 


committee of the Fire Insurance 
C6mmittee of the Insurance Section 
of the American Bar Association. 

The committee, headed by M. L. 
Landis, Counsel of Central Mutual 
Insurance Company, Van Wert, 
Ohio, has been working on the 
manuscript for the past two years. 
This is the first separate volume of 
annotations applying exclusively to 
the new fire insurance policy and 
contains all of the court decisions on 
the 1943 policy from 1945 down to 
January 1, 1953. About six thousand 
copies of the book will be printed 
and will be distributed gratis to all 
members of the Insurance Section of 
the American Bar Association. The 
book will not be offered for sale 
generally but members of the Insur- 
ance Section will be permitted to 
buy a limited number of additional 
copies for distribution among their 
friends and associates. 
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The following questions and answers are from an examination given 
the students of the Law Course conducted by the School of Insurance 
of the Insurance Society of New York. Additional questions will 


appear in the August issue. 


PART 


I. Answer “True” or 
“False” 


1. The principal of stare decisis had 
its origin in the development of the 
Common Law of England. 

2. The Common Law of England 
was adopted in one form or another 
by each of the thirteen colonies which 
became states of the Union. 

3. The Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of the State of New 
York is the highest appellate court 
in the state. 

4. The plaintiff, in a negligence suit, 
must establish his case beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

5. The revocation of an offer must 
be communicated to the offeree. 

6. A contract made by an infant is 
void. 

7. An agreement to commit a tort is 
enforceable. $ 

8. A promise to refrain from the 
performance of a lawful act consti- 
tutes good consideration. 

9. A contract for the sale of an in- 
terest in real property must be in 
writing. 

10. A says to B, “I will sell you 
these ten baskets of fruit for $10.” 
B replies, “Sold.” A thought the 
baskets contained apples. B thought 
they contained pears. They actually 
contained peaches. The agreement 
is not enforceable. 

11. A offers to sell B a cocker span- 
iel, falsely representing that the dog 
had never suffered from distemper. 
3, a dog expert, sees unmistakable 
symptoms of distemper, but never- 
theless purchases the dog. B may 
not thereafter avoid the contract on 
the ground of A’s false representa- 
tion. 

12. In May, 1946, A, an infant aged 
19, contracts to sell a house he in- 
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herited from his father, located at 
White Plains, N. Y., to B. The deal 
is consummated, but thereafter, in 
April, 1947, A notified B that he 
disaffirms the contract on the ground 
of his infancy, offering the return of 
the purchase price. Said disaffirm- 
ance is not legally enforceable. 

13. A gives B a watch as a token of 
friendship. That evening, following 
an argument between the parties, A 
demands the return of the watch 
claiming there was no consideration 
for the gift. A may legally recover 
the watch. 

14. The parol evidence rule does not 
permit the introduction of evidence 
to prove a mutual mistake in the 
reduction of an oral agreement to 
writing. 

15. Contributory negligence of the 
plaintiff will not bar recovery in 
New Youk where plaintiff estab- 
lishes that defendant was guilty of 
wilful negligence. 

16. Violation of a statute constitutes 
a conclusive presumption of negli- 
gence, 

17. In actions for wrongful death, 
the burden is upon the defendant to 
plead and prove that the deceased 
was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence. 

18. In New York, a lender of money 
who is guilty of usury may not re- 





cover from an individual borrower 
either the principal of the loan or the 
interest thereon, 

19. A note signed by the maker un- 
der undue influence may neverthe- 
less be enforced by a holder in due 
course, 

20. An assignee of a contract catmot 
obtain any greater rights than the 
assignor had. 

21. A negotiable instrument can be 
transferred by endorsement only, 
22. Negligence is not a necessary 
element in the tort of trespass. 

23. Contractual obligations are not 
discharged by any Statute of Limita- 
tions, 


24. A says to B: “I will sell you my 
automobile for $500 and will give 
you until March Ist to accept my 


offer.” This offer may be with- 
drawn by A on February 28th with- 
out incurring any liability if it has 
not as yet been accepted. 

25. A qualified acceptance consti- 
tutes a rejection of the offer. 

26. Carelessness or mistake by one 
party in entering into a contract will 
not render the contract invalid. 

27. An unlicensed broker is not en 
titled to recover commissions, even 
though he performs valuable service 
to both the assured and the insur- 
ance company in effecting the issu 
ance of a policy. 

28. A principal can never be held 
liable for an act which he has ex 
pressly forbidden his agent to per 
form. 

29. An agent may delegate the per 
formance of a ministerial act to an 
other without the the 
principal, 

30. The prime basis of tort liability 
is malicious conduct. 


consent of 


(Continued on the next page) 





Answers: 


False 
—True 
True 
— True 
True 
False 
True 
False 
True 
True 
True 
True 
False 
True 
False 


1.—True 
2.—True 
3.- False 
4.—False 
5.—True 
6.—False 
7.—False 
&.—True 
9,—True 
10.—True 
11.—True 
12.—True 
13; 
14 


15 


False 
False 
True 


PART 11 


Question |. 


The need for many of our insur- 
ance contracts rests on the law of 
torts. 
(a) 
(b) that 
are classified as torts and give an ex- 
ample to each in terms of A and B. 


What is a tort? 
Name three kinds of act 


(a) A tort is an unwar- 
ranted violation of the general rights 
of another the remedy for which is 
an action at law for damages. 

(b) Libel—A wrote an article about 
3 stating that B operates a house of 
ill repute and that he trains his girls 
himself. As a result B loses his job, 
many of his friends and his fiancee. 
B has an action in tort against A, 
(c) Imprisonment—A_ was 
seated at a table with another person 
in a restaurant. The other person 
left advising the cashier that A 
would take care of his check. When 
\ finished and went to the cashier 
to pay his check he was advised that 


Answer: 


False 


he had to pay for the other person’s 
check. A objected and the owner 
and manager B held him there threat- 
ening jail and suit because of failure 
to pay for the other person’s meal. 
A has an action against B in tort. 
(d) Negligence—-A after having 
several martinis at a party drove his 
auto at a high rate of speed and side- 
swiped B’s automobile which was 
parked in front of B’s home at the 
curb causing damage to B’s auto. B 
has an action in tort against A 


Question 2. 


The law of agency is of obvious 
importance in the business of insur- 
ance, 

(a) Define “Agency.” 

(b) What obligations does an agent 
owe to his principal ? 

(c) What obligations does a prin- 
cipal owe to his agent ? 


Answer: (a) Agency is the contrac- 
tual relationship whereby one party, 
the agent, agrees to represent the 
other party, the principal, in business 
dealings with a third party or parties. 
(b) Agent owes these obligations to 
his principal : 

1. Loyalty and good faith 

2. Care in the performance of his 
duties 

3. Accounting to principal 

4. Not to make a secret profit 

5. Not to compete or sell to himself 
6. To keep confidential any confi- 
dential material or information 

7. To carry out his contractual obli- 
gations 

8. To notify principal of any mate- 
rial factor 

9. Not to exceed his authority. 

(c) Principal owes these obligations 
to his agent : 


1. To carry out his contractual obli- 
gations 

2. To reimburse agent for expenses 
3. To indemnify agent for losses and 
injuries arising out of agency opera- 
tion 

4. To protect the agent. 


Question 3. 


The law of insurance is a special- 
ized branch of the law of contracts. 
(a) What are the essential elements 
of any contract ? 

(b) Define “Contract.” 
(c) Define “Law.” 


Answer: (a) 1. Meeting of minds 
(Offer and acceptance ) 

2. Consideration 

3. Competent parties 

4. Legal subject matter. 

(b) A contract is an agreement or 
promise enforceable at law. 

(c) Law is a set of rules of conduct 
established and enforced by the state 
to insure social order and social in- 
tercourse. 


Question 4. 


What are the requirements for a 
negotiable instrument ? 


Answer: The requirements for a 
negotiable instrument are: 

1. A contract in writing 

2. Signed by maker or drawer 

3. Contract must contain an uncon- 
ditional promise 

4. Promise to pay a sum certain in 
money 

5. Must be payable to order or to 
bearer 

6. Must be payable on demand or at 
some fixed or determinable future 
time 
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A.M.A. MEETING 


HE three day New York 

insurance conference of the 

American Management As- 
sociation set a new high in attendance 
of approximately 1000. A succession 
of leading insurance experts dis- 
cussed a wide range of subjects in- 
cluding prepaid medical care, settle- 
ment of losses, insurable values, 
mounting claims and the role of the 
insurance manager in industry. 

The overall keynote was struck 
by Horace P. Liversidge, chairman 
of the board of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company who stated that the 
insurance department should be man- 
agement’s protective armor and 
shield. Forward-looking manage- 
ment, he pointed out, has come to 
look upon insurance as a specialized 
field far beyond the routine purchase 
of policies of indemnification. The 
increasing claims consciousness of 
the public and the growing gener- 
osity of juries; the rapid expansion 
of business, accompanied by con- 
centration of real and_ personal 
property values and a marked in- 
crease in production hazards; and 
the equally rapid increase in insur- 
able values—all have helped to make 
the insurance manager’s job more 
important than ever before. 

Like any department of a business, 
C. Henry Austin, manager, insur- 
ance department, Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), pointed out, 
the insurance department should 
establish and maintain adequate sta- 
tistical records to guide its decisions 
and to support and justify its recom- 
mendations for any exnenditure that 
goes into the price of the product or 
service. Since the cost of insurance 
is an integral part of the cost of doin 
business, the insurance manager will 
never be in a position to know 
whether he has secured the best 
possible coverage for the lowest nos- 
sible premium until he keens the tvne 
of records that will let him deter- 
mine the need for coverage and its 
adequacv as well as to understand 
the underwriting or ratine factors 
used by the underwriter. Manv fire 
and casualty comnanies now are re 
strictine their writings to so-called 
“referred risks.”” Mr. Austin noted 
“Tf vou cannot demonstrate to a 
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prospective insurance carrier through 
the use of adequate statistical data 
that the risk on which you desire 
coverage is a so-called ‘preferred 
risk,’ or cannot justify your conten- 
tion that your present loss picture 
is unusual in the light of previous 
good experience, you may have some 
difficulty in securing the coverage 
you need.” 

The problem of recklessly high 
claims and awards for personal in- 
juries can be solved only by improv- 
ing the public’s economic under- 
standing, according to Chase M. 
Smith, general counsel, Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Company. The av- 
erage jury verdict in the Supreme 
Court of New York for the 1950-51 
year was $8,695, a 249 per cent in- 
crease over 1941, Mr. Smith report- 
ed. This increase has “far outstepp- 
ed the acceleration in the cost of 
living. The highest verdict in the 
years before World War II began 
was under $40,000 and now we deal 
in high marks several times that fig- 
ure.” The settlement of business 
interruption loss is not an exact 
science; it requires careful study of 
particulars that may be important in 
solving individual problems, A. T. 
Persson, president, Toplis & Hard- 
ing, Wagner & Glidden, Inc., Chi- 
cago, told those attending the confer- 
ence. Close cooperation and under- 
standing at the outset of negotiations 
between the insured and the adjuster 
may be beneficial to both, Mr. Pers- 
son suggested. The insured will save 
money for himself as well as for the 
insurance company if he does what- 
ever he can to temper the conse- 
quences of a total or partial impair- 
ment to operating property. 
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Tremendous increases in prepaid 
medical, surgical, and hospital care 
were forecast by Ralph T. Heller, 
second vice president, The Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company of America 
Modern medicine and hospital care 
are making possible increased longe 
vity and better health for almost all of 
us, Mr. Heller said. But the cost of 
the improved care and facilities thus 
available “will be substantial . 
Some persons will always be able to 
pay cash for their care. More than 
do so, could if they would, but for 
the great bulk of us the prepaid 
pattern is the easier and preferable 
way.” Deductible and coinsurance 
provisions may provide part of the 
answer to spiraling costs of hospital 
ization insurance, ‘ndicated Paul E. 
Britt, second vice president, Con 
necticut General Life Insurance Com 
pany. Group medical catastrophe 
(major or extended medical ex 
pense) insurance is the outstanding 
improvement in the hospitalization 
field for this decade, he declared 
Until buyers and insurance firms 
settle down to a fairly homogeneous 
approach the prime factor in its suc 
cessful development is a buyer who 
is sympathetic, Mr. Britt concluded 

Roy C. McCullough, manager, 
Multiple Peril Insurance Rating 
Organization, New York, reported 
that the manufacturer’s output policy 
has been approved in thirty-three 
states, and “our purpose is to con 
tinue to press for approvals until the 
policy can be written in every state 
Our end objective is a single policy 
form and a single rate throughout 
the United States and its possessions 

the buyers of insurance who 
represent nationwide concerns wish 
to be able to place their insurance 
without unnecessary artificial restric 
tions caused simply by the accidental 
location of a state line the 
modern American business man 
should not have to Balkanize his pur 
chases of any service or commodity 
that he uses.” The manufacturer's 
output policy is “not a cut-rate 
proposition,” he concluded. “It is 
not a bargain basement attraction for 
the large risk. It is an attempt to 
give a truly multiple line coverage 


(Continued on the next paae) 





A.M.A. Meeting—Continued 

in a simple manner and at a reason- 
able price that will still afford a 
modest profit.” 

Warning of the danger of co- 
insurance losses, A, L. Benjamin, 
director of insurance, Cincinnati Gas 
and Electric Company, pointed out 
that construction have more 
than doubled since 1939, with result- 
ing changes in the values of buildings 
already standing. Therefore, he 
warned, the corporate insurance 
manager from to time must 
review the insurable values of his 
company’s properties. 


costs 


time 


His company 
examines insurable values on larger 
properties every six months and on 
all properties every year, he said. 
Although insurance values obtain- 
ed by indexing known costs often 
give satisfactory 
many possible pitfalls into which the 
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unwary can fall, Walter P. Hatch, 
chief appraiser, engineering division, 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies, Boston, warn- 
ed. The valuation should be prepar- 
ed by a person familiar with the 
property involved, the original con- 
struction costs, and the index with 
which he expects to bring the values 
up to date. The original cost figures 
must be analyzed carefully to deter- 
mine just what has been included or 
omitted. If the original cost price 
is incorrect, Mr. Hatch emphasized, 
no index could possibly show the 
current replacement value with any 
accuracy. 

Insurable values should be deter- 
mined either by the property owner 
or by an independent appraiser, J. 
B. Quisenberry, manager of the loss 
department, Johnson & Higgins, 
New York, told the meeting: “I do 
not intend to depreciate the willing- 
ness or good intentions of insurance 
companies to make appraisals of 
plant structures, machinery, and 
equipment,” he said, “but I believe 
it is the prerogative of the corpora- 
tion to make the final decision as to 
the worth of its physical assets.” 

A timely warning was given by 
Reginald V. Spell, claim manager of 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company in Richmond, Virginia. It 
is never safe to assume that a com- 
pany will not be held legally liable for 
damages caused by the contractors 
or subcontractors it employs, he 
cautioned. Despite the general rule 
that the employer of independent con- 
tractors is not responsible for their 
acts or the acts of their employees, 
there are many exceptions. In prac- 
tically every legal jurisdiction, Mr. 
Spell pointed out, the employer of a 
contractor may be held responsible 
under workmen’s compensation laws 
for injuries to the contractor’s and 
subcontractors’ employees where 
they fail to maintain proper insurance 
protection. Therefore, he advised, 
inspect the insurance policies of con- 
tractors and subcontractors. 


AUTO RATES DECREASED 


EVISED automobile physical dam- 
7... rates filed by the National 
Automobile Underwriters Associa- 
tion in Oklahoma were approved 
effective June 29. The over-all effect 
of the revisions is a 2,6% decrease. 


INSURANCE MAN HONORED 


James S. Kemper, chairman of the Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company, has been 
nominated by President Eisenhower to be 
Ambassador to Brazil. He is one of the 
founders of the Inter-American Council of 
Commerce and Production, was chairman 
of the U. S. Inter-American Council and has 
been decorated by the governments of 
Brazil and Ecuador for his services in better- 
ing relations among the American nations. 
Mr. Kemper was awarded the Order of 
Knight Commander of the Southern Cross of 
Brazil in 1949 and Ecuador's Commander of 
the National Order of Merit in 1951. 

Kemper is a former president of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, a member of the 
United States committee of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. He is a trustee and 
board member of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, a trustee of Ripon 
College, Wesley Memorial Hospital in 
Chicago, McCormick Theological Seminary, 
is a director of the Boys Clubs of America, 
and serves on other boards in banking, civic, 
educational and philanthropic fields. He has 
been treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee, chairman of the Republican 
National Finance Committee, and has been 
a delegate to every Republican National 
Convention since 1936. He has received 
honorary degrees from Ripon and Witten- 
berg Colleges. 


INSURANCE UNION 


HE Insurance Workers of 

America, a C.I.O. union claim- 
ing a membership of 15,000, has set 
the entire insurance industry as its 
goal and estimates its potential 
membership as more than one mil- 
lion, An outgrowth of The Insurance 
and Allied Workers Organizing 
Committee, it will concentrate at 
first on organizing the industrial 
agents of life insurance companies 
but expects ultimately to embrace 
all insurance workers, including 
agents. 
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A Company Guide to Effective Stock- 
holder Relations edited by Elizabeth 
Marting in collaboration with John 
F. Childs and Marjorie H. Cruthers. 

The material in this report was 
assembled by a group of security 
analysts under the chairmanship of 
John F. Childs, vice president and 
head of the Public Utility Depart- 
ment of Irving Trust Company. It 
is designed to encourage and facili- 
tate a flow of information from the 
corporation to the investing public. 
The booklet is a concise, authorita- 
tive manual of objectives and meth- 
ods for ensuring a flow of accurate, 
complete company information to the 
financial community and the invest- 
ing public. 

The essentials of a balanced pro- 
gram of stockholder relations are 
described by Emery N. Cleaves, vice 
president, Celanese Corporation of 
America. The key role of the pro- 
fessional investor in the financial 
market is emphasized in the section 
on the role af the security analyst. 
The Securities Act of 1935 and the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934 and 
their impact on stockholder reiations 
programs are outlined by Maurice 
C. Kaplan, executive assistant to the 
president, The Welch Grape Juice 
Company. 

60 pages, $2 to non-members, 
$1.50 to members; published by the 
American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. 


Automotive Transportation in Indus- 
try by Samuel J. Lee. 

Next to salesmen’s salaries, au- 
tomotive expense is probably the 
largest single item of expenditure 
incurred in sales activities. The 
author of this book, a-well-known lec- 
turer and consultant on fleet manage- 
ment, analyzes the vital problems of 
fleet management including salesman 
ownership, leasing plans and com- 
pany ownership. 
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All types of operation are taken 
apart and closely scrutinized. The 
author details the advantages and 
weaknesses of each system by direct 
comparison, graphs, charts and 
dollars-and-cents criteria, including 
costs, incidence of accidents, sales- 
man morale, purchasing, sales, taxes 
and profits. In addition to helping 
the interested executive determine 
for himself the most efficient and 
economic plant for his company to 
Mr. Lee considers the actual 
conduct of fleet management. He 
outlines the qualifications, experi- 
ence and duties of the fleet manager 
and suggests the proper attitude 
toward salesmen, the correct proce- 
dure for cost accounting and the 
control of expenditures for opera- 
tion, maintenance, repairs, tires and 
accessories. 

Revised edition 206 pages, $7.50 
per copy; published by Lloyd R. 
Wolfe, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Illinois. 


use, 


Handbook of Accident Prevention for 
Business and Industry 

This is a convenient safety guide 
for the manager of a small business 
or the supervisor of a department 
in a large organization. It shows 
how to set up and maintain a safety 
program. Detailed information is 
included on subjects such as plant 
layouts, materials handling, house- 
keeping, machine guarding, electrical 
hazards, pressure vessel hazards, 
first aid, fire prevention and personal 
protective equipment. 

94 pages; prices available from the 
National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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A Legal Analysis of the Extended 
Coverage Endorsement by Max J. 
(swertzman. 

Based on a series of articles by the 
author, a New York insurance at- 
torney, this pamphlet is a compre- 
hensive review of the case law 
relating to the extended coverage 
endorsement. It is designed to en- 
able the public through insurance 
producers to understand exactly what 
protection is intended by the en- 
dorsement and to disabuse them from 
expecting something far more ex- 
tensive and entirely uncontemplated 
by the underwriting fraternity. 

The pamphlet covers the extended 
coverage endorsement with relation 
to windstorm and hail, explosion, 
riot, riot attending a strike and civil 
commotion, vandalism and malicious 
mischief and smoke and vehicle dam- 
age. A section is devoted to the 
additional extended coverage en- 
dorsement, and full text of the New 
York State Standard Extended Cov- 
erage Endorsement No. 4 and the 
Vandalism and Malicious Mischief 
i:ndorsement are contained in the 
appendix. 

28 pages, 75¢; published by the 
Insurance Advocate, 123 William 
Street, New York 38, New York. 


Human Factors in Air Transportation 
by Ross A. McFarland, Ph.D., asso- 
ciate professor of industrial hygiene, 
Harvard School of Public Health. 

Although this book relates pri- 
marily to aviation, it is in fact much 
broader since the same principles 
apply to other industrial areas. The 
author has simply used aviation as 
a means of pointing up the problems 
of occupational health and _ safety. 
A direct outgrowth of his interest in 
aviation and industrial medicine dur- 
ing the past twenty years, it inte- 
grates a wide range of information 
from the various biologic and engi- 
neering sciences with the specific 

(Continued on the next page) 
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problems of air transportation, avia- 
tion medicine and flight safety. 

An indication of the scope of the 
work is given by the various chapter 
headings, which include: Mainte- 
nance of Health and Efficiency of 
‘light Personnel; Selection, Place- 
ment and Health of Ground Person- 
nel; Safety on the Ground and in 
‘light and Sanitation and Health in 
Airline Operations. 

830 pages, $13 per copy; published 
by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., health education department, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. 


Compensation Law Pamphlets 


A new edition of the Missouri 
Workmen’s Compensation Law pam- 
phlet includes important changes in 
the law, plus a digest and complete 
text, pertinent supplementary laws, 
amendments enacted by the 1951 
legislative session and additional an- 
notations of cases decided since pub- 
lication of the 1948 edition. 

A supplement to the Virginia 
Workmen’s Compensation Law pam- 
phlet includes a digest of the effects 
of the 1952 amendments in that 
state’s laws, the text of the amend- 
ments and annotations of recent de- 
cisions construing the law. 

Missouri law pamphlet $1, supple- 
ment to the Virginia pamphlet 30¢; 
available from the Editor, Law Pub- 
lications, Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, 60 John Street, 
New York 38, New York. 


COMPULSORY AUTO 


LTHOUGH GOVERNOR DEWEY’S 

bill for compulsory automobile 
insurance in New York was de- 
feated in the legislature, its merits 
are still being argued. John Lamula, 
a former assemblyman and a mem- 
ber of the New York City broker- 
age firm of Lamula and Freundlich, 
in an address before the Alumni As- 
sociation of the School of Insurance 
placed the number of uninsured 
drivers in the state at 400,000 (about 
10% of the total) and estimated they 
will be involved in some 25,000 ac- 
cidents this year. He declared he 
had made a survey by telephone of 
one thousand brokers and had found 
that 824 of them (mostly the 
smaller brokers) were in favor of 
compulsory insurance. 

There is no reason for agents to 
fear that their commission schedules 
would be reduced following the pass- 
age of a compulsory auto insurance 
law, Joseph F. Murphy, Deputy 
Superintendent of New York, main- 
tained. Speaking before a group of 
mutual agents, he said that any re- 
ductions would be the result of com- 
petitive forces ‘only. Mr. Murphy 
supported the idea of compulsory 
insurance as the most simple and 
inexpensive solution to the problem 
of the uninsured driver. He argued 
that an unsatisfied judgment fund 
is more likely to put the state into 
the insurance business. 

At the annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 


Agents in Syracuse, president Clauss 
warned the members they would 
have the same fight next year and 
that it might prove even more dif- 
ficult than did this year’s. This year 
the agents were forced to defer 
action on a number of other legis- 
lative matters in which they were 
interested in order to concentrate on 
defeating the compulsory measure 
sponsored by Governor Dewey. The 
association did not take any definite 
action on the problem but authorized 
a meeting of its leaders with state 
officials, company representatives 
and other interested parties to search 
for a solution. July 1 was set as a 
deadline for the conference. 

Also committees of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents and the New York State 
Association of Mutual Insurance 
Agents held a special joint meeting 
in New York on May 16 to study 
the problems posed by the automo- 
bile accident situation and the threat 
of compulsory auto insurance. 


HUEBNER RETIRES 


k. SOLOMON S. HUEBNER, who 
Ditsvires the organization of the 
American Institute for Property 
and Liability Underwriters and the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, retired at the end of last 
month as professor of insurance at 
the Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Huebner has been 
a teacher for 49 years. 
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for Increasing Your Fire Premiums ! 


“Here is the quick and easy way,” says Bos’n Dan, “‘for selling additional 
protection on homes and rental property.” It puts insurance in line with 


increased values. 


Use this table for added profit and the real service it can perform. Here's 
how: If you are renewing a 3 year policy (written 1950) on a frame 
dwelling, the insurance should be increased 20%; a 5 year policy 
(written 1948) on a brick dwelling should be increased 24%. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
\ELD APPOINTMENTS 


Aetna (Fire) Group: At Dallas, T. L. 
Comer has been promoted from marine 
superintendent to marine manager for the 
entire southwestern territory; and at Hous 
ton, W. E. Tesch appointed marine super 
intendent. 

Che Philadelphia claim department has 
assumed supervison of the Baltimore and 
Washington claim divisions. William K. 
Johnson, assistant manager of the New 
York City claim department, has been ap 
pointed manager in charge of all claim 
operations in eastern Pennsylvania, eas 
tern Maryland, southern New Jersey, Del 
aware and the District of Columbia. He 
is assisted by Edward J. Bradley, manager 
of the Philadelphia claim department. 

\t Michigan, state agent George K. 
Simpson, formerly at Detroit, has been 
appointed to head the newly established 
office in  Lansing’s Prudden Building, 
assisted by special agent George F. Stacey. 
Richard E. Trebing, formerly associated 
with Mr. Simpson, and Irving H. Ronk 
Jr., formerly of the Michigan Inspection 
Bureau, have been named Wayne County 
special agents. 

Other special agents appointed are: 
Robert B. Muenzberg (Boston), John M. 
Chaney (Oklahoma City, Okla.), Jack M. 
Abbott (Cincinnati) and Norbert W. John- 
son (Shreveport). For the marine lines, 
James H. Hudner named special agent 
at Rochester, N. Y.; John H. Stoddart 
transferred from New York City to Boston; 
and Paul Chrystal and James E. Carter 
assigned to Atlanta, Ga. and New Orleans, 
La., respectively. 


America Fore Group: Appointed resi 
dent managers of newly established offices 
are: William Matson (1180 Raymond 
Blvd., Newark, N. ].), James F. Atwell 
(175 Main St., White Plains, N.Y.) and 
Daniel J. Sullivan (47 Mineola Boulevard, 
Mineola, N. Y.). John P. Keary, formerly 
district agent at Altoona, Pa., succeeds 
Mr. Sullivan as resident manager at Provi- 
dence, R. I. 


American-Associated Cos.: /. D. Mac 
Kenzie has appointed superintendent 
and assigned duties as staff assistant to vice 
president Edgar F. Gieck. Mr. MacKenzie 
is succeeded as assistant superintendent of 
the head office engineering division, by 
Aulton D. Mullendore, who in turn is re- 
placed as engineering supervisor at Hart- 
ford, by Charles F. Hunter, transferred 
from Syracuse. 

Alfred A. Cahn has been promoted from 
underwriting supervisor to casualty man 
ager at New York; Richard J. Lamar 
named to head the Detroit fire & marine 
division; Marvin Sehnert appointed fire 
& marine manager at St. Louis; and Albert 
H. Brunet named bond manager at Los 
Angeles. 
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American Insurance Group: /Valler EF. 
Frasier Jr., formerly supervisor of the Pa- 
cific marine department, has been ap 
pointed marine special agent for the Pa 
cific northwest, with headquarters in 
Seattle’s Dexter-Horton Building: and 
Charles D. Allen named special agent in 
charge of the newly established Rochester, 
N. Y. office in the Sibley Tower Building 

Other special agents appointed are: 
James M. Reilly (metropolitan Boston), 
succeeding Richard A. Smith, transferred 
to New Hampshire and Vermont; Steve 
W. McGill Jr. (southern Alabama and 
northwest Florida); Thomas J]. McGill 
(northeastern Ohio); James W. Raney Jr 
(central Tennessee); and Jack J. Wright 
(Oregon). 


American Mutual Liability: /. ). Pear 
son has been appointed Detroit regional 
sales manager, and is succeeded as sales 
manager at South Bend, Ind., by Gerold 
S. Sanders, transferred from Omaha. And 
irthur F. Haskell, formerly special sales 
representative, appointed sales manager at 
Birmingham, Ala. 


American Surety: Special agents ap 
pointed are: George D. Dorr (Milwaukee), 
Ralph J. Macauley (Atlanta) and John F. 
Ripperger (Rochester, N. Y.). 


Appleton & Cox, Inc.: At Indianapolis, 
Warren L. Johnso., returned trom mili 
tary service, has resumed duties as state 
agent for Indiana and Kentucky. Alden 
D. Conger Jr. has been transferred from 
Chicago to Denver as special agent for 
Colorado, New Mexico and Wyoming. 
The Philadelphia branch, headed by 
manager Charles W. Barclay, has been re 
located in the Lewis Tower Building 


Atlantic Cos.: Edgar F. Isaacs has been 
appointed assistant secretary: John M. 
Birmingham Jr. named manager of the 
newly established Wisconsin office in Mil- 
waukee’s Grain Exchange Building; and 
W. Norman Ball named Indiana state 
agent at Indianapolis, succeeding H. A. 
Hausmann who has resigned to enter the 
agency business in Miami, Fla. 
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Boston and Old Colony: Roger §. Thorn 
ton has been appointed special agent in 
charge of production at Rochester's cas 
ualty & surety division; and John A 
Stewart named casualty special agent at 
Pittsburgh. 


Bowles, Andrews & Towne: Kobert VW 
Walker, formerly assistant actuary for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life, has joined this 
Richmond, Va. actuarial firm as manager 
of the Atlanta office. 


Camden Fire: At Syracuse, Robert ] 
Dubuque, formerly with the Aetna (Fire) 
Group, has been appointed special agent 
for western New York. 


Continental Casualty: Goodwin Hi. Clark, 
formerly manager of the automobile de 
partment, has been appointed manager of 
the newly created combination liability 
department, underwriting and servicing 
all third party coverages; he is assisted by 
Norman Wiche, with J. Robert Bryden as 
manager of the private passenger car divi 
sion, and assistant secretary J. Earl Payne 
(who continues supervision of workmen's 
compensation business) as consultant for 
third party lines. 

Jacque Sammet has been promoted from 
assistant manager tv manager of the inland 
marine department, succeeding James 
Peterson, transferred to San Francisco 


Employers’ Group: Elbert H. Opderbecke 
has been promoted from office manager to 
assistant manager of the western depart 
ment, 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau: Neil 
Johnston, formerly with McCormick & Co., 
has joined this organization as an assistant 
treasurer. 


Eureka Casualty: The Newark, N. J. office 
has been relocated at 60 Park Place. 


Farm Bureau insurance Cos.: Dean VV 
Jeffers has been promoted to the newly 
created post of director of operations, and 
is succeeded as manager of central opera 
tions, by James W. Barnett. 


Federated Group: This newly formed 
group of insurance brokerage firms is com 
prised of the Federated Brokerage Cor 
poration (recently founded to service large 
industrial firms, make insurance surveys 
and audits, and manage self-insurance 
funds) and four specialty concerns: The 
Camp Brokerage Co., Inc. (children’s 
summer camps and resort hotels); Trans 
Oceanic Brokerage Corp. (theatrical and 
entertainment); Monogram Brokerage 
Corp. (real estate and chain store insur 
ance); and Michael Levy Co., Inc. (servic 
ing industrial, commercial and personal 
accounts), 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Fireman's Fund Group: At the home office, 
Louis W. Niggeman, vice president of 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance, has assumed 
executive supervision of the Pacific, south- 
ern California, and Pacific northwest de- 
partments, and is succeeded as Atlantic 
marine department manager at New York, 
by Woodward Melone, transferred from 
the Pacific department. 

In the Pacific fire department, O. D. 
Oliphant has been named superintendent 
of the production & engineering division, 
Thomas E. Kennedy appointed assistant 
general adjuster, and Armand E. Michetti 
assigned administrative responsibilities in 
San Francisco’s city fire division. 

In the eastern department, special on 
Earle C. Jasper has been appointed to 
head the newly consolidated Connecticut 
field (headquartered at 242 Orange St., 
New Haven), assisted by special agent Carl 
H. Colcord. 

At the expanded and relocated Syracuse 
office at 114 South Warren St.: Harold J. 
Rosser, formerly at Rochester, has been 
promoted to casualty manager in charge 
of indemnity operations for central New 
York, assisted by special agent William R. 
Loehr; Martin R. Schneider named re- 
gional supervisor for bond & burglary 
lines; and marine manager John J. Rooney 
named to service marine business, ass’ ted 
by William G. Byrne. 

At the newly established departmental 
headquarters in Toronto, John H. Ken- 
nedy, formerly of the Prudential Assur- 
ance of England, has been appointed man- 
ager for Canada, with Rex L. Burry, 
formerly of the Glens Falls Group, as chief 
accountant. 


General Fire & Casualty: Clarence A. 
Cole, formerly supervising underwriter for 
the Zurich-American, has joined this com- 
pany as manager of the casualty depart- 
ment. 


Gillespie-Pye-Gray Co., Inc.: Charles 
Worley, onetime member of the Zurich- 
American, has joined this Philadelphia 
insurance brokerage firm as manager, as- 
signed to direct the underwriting, loss, 
accounts and communication-records de- 
partments. 


General Reinsurance: Vincent J. Lyle, 
formerly a department head, has been 
named an assistant treasurer. 


George Rogers Clark: James Hampton, 
formerly of the Continental Casualty, has 
joined this mutual casualty company as 
agency director. 


Glens Falls Group: Secretary Arthur L. 
Lowe has been placed in charge of the 
fire underwriting department, succeeding 
secretary Adrian M. Lea, retired. 


Godchaux & Mayer, Ltd.: Ashley W. 
Fisher has been promoted from assistant 
manager to manager of the casualty & 
surety department of this New Orleans 
firm of general agents. 


Harleysville Mutual: Arthur Kiracofe 
has been promoted from adjuster to dis 
trict claims manager for the newly estab 
lished Cumberland, Md. claims office at 
50 Baltimore St. 


Hartford Accident: William C. Carrier 
has been appointed manager of Chicago's 
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claim department; and William M. Wil 
kerson named claims manager at Greens 
boro, N. C. For reasons of health, Robert 
D. Thompson relinquished his post as 
Chicago general attorney and assumed 
lighter duties as Detroit claims attorney. 

The following have been placed in 
charge of claims at respective locations: 
Donald A. Edwards (Cincinnati), succeed 
ing L. E. Carney, retired; Lewis Soule 
(Manchester, N. H.) and succeeded at 
Rochester, N. H., by David K. White; 
E. J. Dobbertin (Binghamton, N. Y.); 
Thomas E. Cassidy (Hempstead, N. Y.); 
and Richard S. Harriman, Jr. at the newly 
established Utica, N. Y. office in the First 
National Bank Building. 

Douglas H. Geer, formerly a Massachu- 
setts special agent, has been appointed 
fidelity & bond department superintend- 
ent at Albany, N. Y.; Donald M. Ladd 
named associate superintendent of the 
Pacific department’s fidelity & surety op- 
erations; and Robert R. Riley and David 
F. Ferguson, Jr. appointed special agents 
for eastern Indiana and metropolitan 
Philadelphia, respectively. 

Claims managers transferred during a 
recent switch are: J. W. Boone from 
Oneida to Syracuse, N. Y., and R. § 
Bright, vice versa; and James K. McCor 
mick from Stamford to Bridgeport, Conn., 
and Charles J. Umstatter, vice versa. 


Home Insurance: Marine managers ap 
pointed are: Harold Knebel (St. Louis), 
succeeding Harold F. Kummerow, trans- 
ferred to Chicago; Robert E. Blacklock 
(Houston); and Robert C. Anderson (New 
Orleans), transferred from Indianapolis. 

Karl W. Saal has been promoted from 
special agent to associate state agent at 
Salt Lake City. Transferred: secretary 
Robert L. Maxwell, from Chicago to the 
head office, and assistant secretary Newton 
Padgitt, New Orleans to Dallas. 


Iinois — & Cox, Inc.: For this 
1 


Chicago firm of surplus line brokers, 
James F. Dore has been promoted from 
chief underwriter to assistant manager 


Insurance Co. of North America Cos.: 
W. Perry Epes, until now assistant chief 
of the general litigation section, Anti 
trust Division, U. §. Department of Jus 
tice, has joined this company’s legal de 
partment; and Geoffrey Stengel, formerly 
with the Philadelphia law firm of Norris. 
Lex, Hart & Eldredge, joined the financial 
department. 

For the Indemnity Insurance Co., 
E. Ross Hopkins, Jr. and Durl J. Gonser, 
formerly special agents, have been ap- 
»ointed agency superintendents at the 
read office casualty production service 
department. 


Insurance Co. of Texas Cocape J. T. 
Curran, formerly of the Louisville Fire & 
Marine, has been appointed Kentucky 
state agent, with headquarters at 1962 
Deer Park Ave., Louisville. 


James & Co., Fred. $.: Walter E. Dreyer, 
formerly with Ebasco Services, has joined 
this Pittsburgh firm of insurance brokers. 


Johnson & Higgins: John Forsyth, Charles 
Helms and George Dangman, all formerly 
account executives, have been elected vice 
presidents of this firm of international 
insurance brokers. 


London & Lancashire Group: Robert L. 
Thomas has been appointed special agent 
at Moberly, Mo. 
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MacDonald & Co., BD. K.: Harry Givan, 
formerly with Johnson & Higgins, has 
joined this insurance brokerage firm as a 
vice president. 


Marsh & McLennan, Inc.: Jo/in B. Mead, 
formerly president of John B. Mead & 
Co., has been named vice president to 
supervise the newly established New Or 
leans office which will operate under the 
name of Marsh & McLennan of Louisiana, 
Inc. 


Mutual of Omaha: £. §. Adams /r., form 
merly of Louisville’s R. B. Condon Agency, 
has been appointed agency supervisor for 
the F. T. Van Urk Agency at Philadelphia. 


National of Hartford Group: Paul |. 
Shannon has been promoted from special 
agent to associate state agent at Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 


Northern Assurance Co.: George 4 
Curry has been appointed < poe agent 
for the Sacramento Valley and north coast 
territory. 


Pan American Cos.: W. B. Gibson, for 
merly an assistant underwriter, has been 
appointed special agent. 


Phoenix-Connecticut Group: For the 
Phoenix Insurance Co., Armin J. Mueller 
has been promoted from manager of 
Wayne County (Mich.) to assistant sec 
retary and assigned to assist vice president 
Chester A. Snow in the administration of 
the newly created engineering & research 
department at Hartford. 


Phoenix-London Group: Robert G. Mielke 
has been appointed Wisconsin state agent 
at Milwaukee. The Florida service office 
has been relocated at 579 Second Ave., 
South, St. Petersburg. 


Rennels, Lamont N.: Offices for this insur- 
ance claims attorney have been established 
in Dayton, Ohio’s American Building. 


Royal-Liverpoo! Group: £. F. Henn has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
brokerage and general cover departments 
and the New York metropolitan office. He 
is succeeded as metropolitan department 
production manager, by F. A. Guastello. 


St. Paul Cos.: N.C. Lane, formerly Mich 
igan state manager, has been transferred 
to Winnipeg, Manitoba to assist P. A. 
Codere, resident vice president in charge 
of Canadian operations. F. C. Dice suc 
ceeds Mr. Lane at Detroit, and is in turn 
replaced as Alabama state agent, by W. J. 
S. Rushing, formerly special agent. 


Saval Inc., Maurice H.: B. Thomas Pres- 
ton, formerly of the Retail Credit Co., 
has been appointed to head the safety 
engineering inspection departments of 
this Boston firm of insurance brokers and 
the American Universal Insurance Co. 


Security-Connecticut Cos.: At Knoxville, 
Robert L. Meadows, Jr. has been ap- 
pointed special agent for eastern Ten 
nessee. 


Southwest Geseral: Richard L. McRee, 
formerly of the Fireman’s Fund Group, 
has been appointed manager of the re- 
cently licensed fire, casualty and automo- 
bile lines in Oklahoma, with headquarters 
in Oklahoma City’s Mercantile Building; 
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Provides flexible, efficient, sound 
protection in one broad form that 
can be “tailored” to meet the most 
exacting requirements of any 
business. 


, The 
~ CENTRAL SURETY 


“Crime Package"’ Policy Covers: 
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@ larceny, theft, embezzlement, forgery, or 
any other dishonest or fraudulent act of 
any employee. 


D 


® of money and securities inside or outside 
premises. 


® of securities from a safe deposit box, 


Destruction 
® of money and securities. 
@ property damage caused by burglary or 
robbery. 
This broad Comprehensive 3-D policy is 
needed by every business, large or small, 
for protection against disastrous losses. 


iy CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE @RPORATION 





Ut's Wise to Centralize 





R. E. McGinnis, President 
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and Roger Bridgwater named special agent 
at the newly established Amarillo, Texas 
office. 


Standard Accident: For this company 
and the affiliated Planet Insurance Co., 
at the Hempstead, N. Y. office: Francis F 
Fletcher, formerly field representative in 
charge at Albany, has been named man- 
ager, with Gerald J. Rinschler as field 
representative. Mr. Rinschler is succeeded 
as head casualty underwriter, by William 
J. Townsend, who in turn is replaced as 
head fire & marine underwriter, by Gus 
tave J. Litz. 

Claim representatives appointed are: 
Angelo J. Pioppo and Charles R. Farricker 
(New York), Reynold L. Patterson, Jr 
(Chicago), James F. McHale (Harrisburg) 
and Carl Roady (Little Rock) 


Starr & Co., Inc., C. V.: Arthur F. Sear 
ing, formerly with the investment banking 
firm of Drexel & Co., has joined this or 
ganization as vice president and advisor 
on investments. 


State Farm Cos.: Norman R. Sleight has 
been appointed Ohio state director at 
Columbus. 


Thompson Derr & Brother, Inc.: Reput 
edly the oldest general agency in America 
(born 1858), this Wilkes-Barre, Pa. firm 
is now celebrating its 95th Anniversary. 


Travelers: In the fire & marine lines, pro 
moted from assistant managers to man 
agers and transferred are: Robert H 
Butler, from Boston to Worcester, Mass.; 
and G. O. Waeterling, from New York 
City (John St.) to Newark, N. J., succeed 
ing the late George B. Lilly 


United Pacific: John C. Cotion, formerly 
at Seattle, has been appointed assistant 
manager of the Los Angeles bond depart 
ment, with Louis G. Graham, Jr., formerly 
a Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity bond 
special agent, as a new member of the 
staff. 
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American Foreign insurance Ass'n: 4. L. 
Lampe has been appointed Pacific Coast 
manager at San Francisco, and is suc- 
ceeded as manager of the Washington, 
D. C. office, by John F. Tierney. 


American Institute For Property and 
Liability Und'rs: As a liaison tor colleges 
and universities throughout the country, 
Edwin §. Overman, formerly a faculty 
member of Oklahoma A. & M. and Ohio 
State University, has been appointed di- 
rector of college relations and primarily 
assigned to developing preparatory courses 
for the CPCU and IIA examinations. 


American International Underwriters: 
Newcomers to the casualty department 
are: as a senior underwriter, John T. 
Hughes, formerly agency supervisor for 
the Lumber Mutual Casualty; and as a 
claims examiner, E. Vincent Moscater, 
formerly assistant superintendent of com- 
pensation claims for the Zurich General 
Accident & Liability. Jay D. Aldinger, Jr., 
until now a Mutual Casualty special agent, 
has been named manager for Ohio and 
Michigan, with headquarters in Detroit's 
Free Press Building. 

James A. Terry, CPCU, has been ap 
pointed manager of the newly established 
Texas office in Houston's Melrose Build- 
ing. 


American Management Association: 
Elected vice presidents in charge of respec- 
tive divisions are: finance—Daniel M. 
Sheehan (Monsanto Chemical Co.); gen- 
eral management—-A. A. Stambaugh 
(Standard Oil of Ohio); insurance—Henry 
Anderson (American Broadcasting—Para- 
mount Theatres, Inc.); manufacturing—- 
J. Keith Louden (York Corp); and mar- 
keting—-Wayne J. Holman, Jr. (Chicopee 
Mills, Inc.). 

Keith 8S. McHugh (New York Tele- 
phone Co.) has been elected to the newly- 
created office of vice chairman of the 
executive committee. 


Association of Casualty & Surety Cos.: 
Officers and key executives elected re 
cently are president-——Manning W. 
Heard; vice president—Ralph H. Platts; 
general manager]. Dewey Dorsett; gen- 
eral counsel—Ray Murphy; secretary— 
Louis A, Mills; treasurer--William Hicks; 
assistant counsel—Marcus Abramson and 
Robert N, Gilmore; assistant counsel and 
casualty department manager—Richard C. 
Wagner; department managers—-David Q. 
Cohen (fidelity & surety), Thomas N. 
Boate (accident prevention), Howard K, 
Philips (public relations) and Frank Lang 
(research); manager, claims bureau—N. 
Morgan Woods; otfice managers—Roy L. 
Davis (Chicago), Perry H. Taft (Pacific 
Coast) and Howard M. Starling (Wash- 
ington) 

William E. Corgill, formerly in charge 
of traffic engineering studies for the New 
York State Department of Public Works, 
has joined the accident prevention depart- 
ment as traffic engineer 


Board of Fire Und'rs of the Pacific: 
Hugh S. Coburn (manager, Pacific Coast 
department, Boston and Old Colony) and 
Salen M. Wylie (vice president, Pacific 
Coast department, Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine Group) have been elected president 
and vice president, respectively, 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Eastern Underwriters Ass'n: The Du- 
buque Fire & Marine Insurance Co. and 
the United National Indemnity Co. have 
been elected to membership. 


General Adjustment Bureau: H. C. Con 
ick, general attorney of the Royal-Liver- 
pool Group, has been re-elected president. 
Other officers of this Bureau were also re- 
elected. 

Leo J. Weir, formerly at Reno, has been 
named adjuster-in-charge for the newly 
established Elko, Nevada office at 421 
Railroad Ave. 


Health & Accident Undrs. Conference: 
Officers elected are: president—H. Lewis 
Rietz (Lincoln National); chairman of the 
executive committee—J. W. Scherr, Jr. 
(Inter-Ocean); second vice president— 
Frank S. Vanderbrouk (Monarch Life); 
and secretary—J. Eugene Taylor (National 
Life & Accident). 


Insurance Board of Cleveland: John W. 
Frazier (James & Manchester Co.) has 
been elected president, and is succeeded 
as vice president, by Cliff B. Dye (Brooks 
& Stafford Co.). 


Insurance Co. Education Directors Soc.: 
Newly elected officers are: president—H. 
Paul Abbott (North America Cos.); first 
vice president—John M. Breen (Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty); second vice presi- 
dent—Davis T. Ratcliffe (Maryland Cas 
ualty); secretary—Frank D. Eubank 
(Royal-Liverpool); and treasurer—George 
W. Tisdale (Commercial Union). 


Insurance Women of Jacksonville: 
Officers elected are: president—Myrtle 
Woods (Stockton, Whatley, Davin & Co.); 
first vice president—Edna Reynolds (Chas. 
F.. Commander Co.); second vice president 
—Augusta Silin (A. H. Turner); secre- 
taries: recording—Catherine Tucker (Ran- 
dall & Hebard, Inc.), and corresponding 
~-Esther Moore (John Marshall Insurance 
Agency); and treasurer—Jenevieve Grubb 
(Conklin Insurance Agency). 


Marine Office of America: George Insel- 
man has been appointed manager of the 
ocean cargo department, succeeding re- 
tired Walter S, Kaufmann. 





OM BEAUTIFUL BISCAYNE BOULEVARD 


William P. Pease 


Nat'l Automobile Underwriters Ass'n: 
Fred M. Herring has been transferred to 
the head office as a special assistant, and 
is succeeded as eastern branch secretary, 
by Allan H. McCarthy, formerly assistant 
branch secretary. 


National Board of Fire Underwriters: 
Officers elected are: chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee—J. C, Hullett (presi- 
dent, Hartford Fire); president—John A. 
Neale (chief engineer of this Board); first 
vice president—Elmer F, Reske (manager, 
Cook County Inspection Bureau); second 
vice president—James E. Hill (training 
& safety supervisor, Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia); and secretary-treasurer—Robert S. 
Moulton (technical secretary, National 
Fire Protection Ass'n). See Society of Fire 
Protection Engineers below. All standing 
committee chairmen have been reap- 
pointed, 


Nat'l Bureau of nay Underwriters: 
R. L. Jewell, Jr., formerly casualty actu- 
ary of the Kansas Insurance Department, 
has been appointed manager of the south- 
western branch office at Austin, Texas, suc- 
ceeding Paul Benbrook who has resigned 
to join the American General Insurance 
Co. 


National Insurance Buyers Association: 
John F. Burke (vice president & manager, 
Coast Service Co.) has been elected first 
vice president, replacing Ray S. Bass (A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co.). 


National Office Management Associa- 
tion: For this international organization 
of office managers, Kenneth Moore of Chi- 
cago has been elected president, and Mrs. 
Beatrice Chamberlin, assistant personnel 
director of Mutual of Omaha, elected to 
the national board, 


New Jersey Special Agents’ Associa- 
tion: Officers elected: president—Edgar O. 
Rose (Pacific National Fire); vice presi- 
dent—Henry G. Heins; secretary—Charles 
E. Klein (both of Corroon & Reynolds 
Group); and treasurer—E, J. Peiffer (Du- 
buque Fire & Marine). 


New York Insurance Department: Jack 
Lavanhar, formerly an associate examiner, 
has been appointed supervisory chief of 
the property bureau’s fre & marine sec- 
tion, succeeding the late Theodore M. 
Banta. 


Society of Fire Protection Engineers: 
Newly elected officers are: president— 
John A. Neale (chief engineer, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters); first vice 
president—Elmer F. Reske (manager, 
Cook County Inspection Bureau); second 
vice president—James E. Hill (training & 
safety supervisor, Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia); and _ secretary-treasurer—Robert 
§. Moulton (technical secretary, National 
Fire Protection Ass'n). See National Board 
of Fire Underwriters above. 


Surety Ass'n of Harrisburg: Officers of 
this newly organized Pennsylvania asso- 
ciation are: president—Burt C. Proom 
(Maryland Casualty); vice president— 
Reed B. Teitrick (U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 
anty); and secretary-treasurer—John F. 
Gardiner, Jr. (Fidelity & Deposit), 
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AMERICA FORE Group 
New York, New York 


New Secretaries 


Frederic G. Buswell, Frank S. Ennis and William C, 
Moore have been named secretaries of the companies 
of this group. 


New Director 


Peter S. Paine, president of the New York and 
Pennsylvania company, has been elected a director of 
the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company. Mr. 
Paine is also a director of the American Eagle Fire 
Insurance Company, another company of the group. 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE Insurance Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Capital Increase 


This company is raising $5,000,000 additional capital 
funds by the issuance of 125,000 shares of $4 par value 
capital stock at $40 per share. Shareholders of record 
June 2 were allowed to subscribe on a basis of one new 


share for each four shares owned, rights expired June | 


17. Kidder Peabody & Company heads an underwriting 
group which will purchase any unsubscribed shares at 
the subscription price. 


ASSOCIATED FACTORY Mutual Fire 


Insurance Companies 


Correction Notice 


The 1952 insurance in force of the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies 
was $48,655,000,000 rather than $48,655,000 as pub- 
lished through error in the 1953 edition of Best’s 
Insurance Guide With Key Ratings, page 292. All 
subscribers are respectfully requested to make note 
of this correction. 


December 31, 
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AMERICAN INDEMNITY Company 


Galveston, Texas 


Hartung Advanced 


W. L. Hartung has been advanced from secretary to 
vice president of the company. 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS Insurance Company 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Kemper Takes Issue—Heineke, Vice President 


In his annual report to policyholders, James S. 
Kemper, chairman of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company, took issue with “certain organizations” which 
are seeking a change in the method of computing mutual 
companies’ Federal income tax. He called “a so-called 
profits tax” on mutual companies the cenfiscation of 
savings of policyholders and noted that “again in 1952, 
it appears that the Federal tax burden of mutual casualty 
companies will be much greater in proportion to the 
volume of their business than that of stock companies.” 
In his report Kemper scored compulsory auto insurance 
as “while perhaps in principle not unjust, nevertheless 
in practice not in the public interest.” He called the 
New Jersey unsatisfied judgment fund unfair to insured 
motorists and recommended its repeal. 

W. H. Heineke, resident vice president and manager 
at New York City, has been elected a full vice president 
of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company and Ameri 
can Motorists Insurance Company. 


| BITUMINOUS Casualty Corporation 


BITUMINOUS Fire 
Company, Rock Island, Illinois 


and Marine Insurance 


Hesse, Executive Vice President 


Roy A. Hesse has been elected executive vice president 
of these two companies to succeed R. O. Coburn, who 
retired in January. 
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CIMARRON 


The new name in 


INSURANCE 
writing: 

HAIL ON GROWING CROPS 

FIRE & EXTENDED COVERAGE 

FULL COVERAGE AUTOMOBILE 


CUSTOM HARVESTERS 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 


Desirable agencies wanted 
in open territories 


Cimarron Insurance Co., Inc. 
Cimarron Casualty Co., Inc. 
“MIDWESTERN STOCK COMPANIES" 
CIMARRON, KANSAS 








CELINA MUTUAL Casualty Company 
Celina, Ohio 


Changes Name 


During May this company changed its name to Celina 
Mutual Insurance Company. 


FARM BUREAU Insurance Companies 
Columbus, Ohio 


Credit for Driver Courses 


A 15% reduction in liability insurance rates is now 
being given by the Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company to Rhode Island drivers under 
25 who have satisfactorily completed a state-approved 
driver education course. Rhode Island is the tenth state 
to authorize this rate filing of the company. Latest 
available figures show that driver education courses are 
offered in approximately 70% of Rhode Island’s second- 
ary schools, but that less than 20% of the eligible 
students are enrolled. 


Major Medical Expense Policy 


A new major medical-expense policy has been intro- 
duced in Franklin County, Ohio. This is the third area 
in which the new medical policy has been introduced. 
“Trial runs” were made previously in the Cleveland and 

suffalo regions. The policy pays 80% of medical ex- 
penses in excess of selected deductibles of $250, $500 or 
$1,000. Maximum payment is $5,000 for each acci- 
dent or sickness and not more than $5,000 during any 
12-month period. 


FIRE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


To Expand Operations 


This company, which has engaged principally in the 
automobile physical damage field, plans to further expand 
its operations in fire and allied lines and inland marine. 
Mississippi Valley Underwriters, Inc., (wholly-owned 
by the Louisville Fire and Marine Insurance Company ) 
will act as managers for these classes in all except the 
New England states. 


GENERAL AMERICA Group 
Seattle, Washington 


New Director 


Reuben H. Fleet of San Diego and Palm Springs, 
founder of Consolidated Aircraft, has been elected a 
director of the General America Corporation, holding 
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company of the General Insurance Company of America, 
General Casualty Company of America and First Na- 
tional Insurance Company of America. Mr. Fleet’s 
election fills a vacancy left by the death of W. L. 
McCormick of Tacoma. 


HAMILTON FIRE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Changes Name 


The name of this company was changed to United 
Fire Insurance Company on May 21, 1953. 


LLOYDS Fire and Casualty Assurance 
NORTH AMERICAN Assurance Corporation 


San Antonio, Texas 


Receiver Appointed 


Will Knox of the Texas Insurance Department has 
been named receiver of Lloyds Fire and Casualty As- 
surance and North American Assurance Corporation, 
both of San Antonio. Also reportedly involved are 
Bedell and Company, an insurance agency, and Devel 
opers Syndicate, Inc., both also headed by William A. 
Bedell. The Lloyds organization, of which Bedell was 
attorney-in-fact, had been operating since December, 
1950 until quo warranto proceedings were brought as a 
result of an examination which showed an impairment 
of about $450,000. North American Assurance was 
licensed July 8, 1982 with $100,000 capital and $50,000 
surplus and was owned and controlled by William A. 
Bedell. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


To Retire Preferred Stock 


This company is proceeding with plans to retire the 
remaining 190,000 shares of its $1.05 convertible pre- 
ferred stock still outstanding. A total of 289,500 shares 
of this stock has already been converted. This convertible 
stock was issued in 1946 and is now callable at a price 
of $26.25 plus any accrued dividends. It can however 
be converted into common stock before the redemption 
date (to be announced later) at the rate of 1%. shares 
of common stock for each share of convertible stock. 
The company plans to finance the redemption of such 
stock as is not converted by the sale of common stock. 
Maryland Casualty now has outstanding 1,560,000 
shares of common stock. This will be increased to 
approximately 1,776,539 common shares at the comple- 
tion of the conversion and redemption program, 
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Easier to Sell ! 


When you sell Harford Mutual fire 
insurance, you sell one hundred ten 
year reputation for stability and 
prompt settlement of claims. Write 
today for full information regarding 


agency advantages. 
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Insurance Company 
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DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Insurance company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 


in Atlanta * The Dinkler-Ansley 
in Birmingham * The Dinkler Tutwiler 
in Montgomery ° The Dinkler-Jefferson Davis 
in New Orleans * The St. Charles 
in Nashville + The Andrew Jackson 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 




















THEY MADE HISTORY 
/t Happened While He Wes President 
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ULYSSES S$. GRANT 


Eighteenth President. Born April 
27, 1822; died July 23, 1885. 


18: ULYSSES S$. GRANT 


THE TELEPHONE 


was invented in 1876. 
@eeeeeed e808 eee 


— 


THE FIRST TRANSCONTINENTAL CUSTER'S LAST STAND 
RAILROAD 


in 1876 was an always to 

remembered battle. 

S®eeeeeeeeeeeoeoeooeoeoeeeeeee 
AGENTS ARE MAKING HISTORY .. . every day 
representing these great companies. They step up production 
because these agents know that Hawkeye-Security and In- 
dustrial provide every service they need. They know we pro- 
vide service without red tape ... prompt, equitable settle- 
ment of claims . . . home office representatives ‘always at 
their service. 


Des Moines lowe 


was completed in 1869. 
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MERITPLAN Insurance Company 


Los Angeles, California 


New Company 


This company, with offices at 1303 Wilshire Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles, was licensed by the California Insur- 
ance Department on April 21, 1953 to transact liability, 
common carrier liability and automobile insurance with 
capital $175,000 and surplus $175,000. It is soliciting 
automobile business from agents on select private 
passenger cars at competitive rates based on a refined 
classification system, automatic renewal policies and 
renewal billing by the company. John T. Gurash, presi- 
dent, and William H. Irving, secretary-treasurer, were 
formerly vice president and assistant vice-president, 
respectively, of Pacific Employers Insurance Company. 


SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT Insurance 
Office 


SASKATCHEWAN GUARANTEE & Fidelity 
Company, Ltd. 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


Government Inroads 


On top of the 1952 increase of almost 70 percent, 
business written by the Saskatchewan Government In- 
surance Office and the Saskatchewan Guarantee and 
Fidelity Company during the first four months of 1953 
was up &3 percent. 


SOUTHEASTERN Fire Insurance Company 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


New Vice President 


P. L. Carlton, formerly with Crum and Forster, has 
joined this company as vice president in charge of the 
fire department. 


WYOMING VALLEY Fire Insurance Company 
Warsaw, New York 


Mutuals Merge 


This company, organized in 1892, was merged on 
June 15, 1953 into the Sterling Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Cobleskill, New York, organized in 1895. Both 
ef these companies are members of the cooperative Fire 
Underwriters Association of New York State. The 
merger, based on year-end statement figures, will raise 
the total admitted assets of the Sterling to approxi- 
mately $1,385,000 and result in a surplus of $495,000. 
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, 
complete 


complete 


accident and health 


underwriting facilities 


Look to Amico for the best facilities for accident and heaith lines, 
from individual accident and sickness policies, through family polio 
expense, to comprehensive group plans, including new Groupac— 


the group insurance plan for employers of from 10 to 24 persons. 


AmIco’s accident and health premiums rank third in the company’s 


total premium volume. 


If you would like to represent Amico for accident and health lines, 
write the Accident and Health department, Sheridan Road at Law- 
rence Avenue, Chicago 40. 


accident and healt} 


underwriting 


facilities 
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Concept of Bailee—lrom page 23 


court may hold that the bailee is 
absolutely responsible for loss of the 
coat because he did something that 
was beyond his contract of bailment. 
He sent the coat out to someone else 
to do the work which the customer 
understood the 
himself. 


bailee was to do 

The question often arises as to 
whether the bailee can restrict his 
liability. You may have received an 
automobile claim check from a park- 
ing lot which states on its face, “not 
responsible for Fire or Theft,” or 
the parking lot may have a notice to 


An eighteenth 

century Skean-dhu 
Small, flat, straight- 
bladed Scottish stocking 
knife ornamented with 
cairn-gorm and typical 


knotwork carved handle 


a similar effect posted on the lot. Do 
these disclaimers of liability mean 
anything? They may mean some- 
thing, but it is generally considered 
against public policy for the bailee 
to be relieved of his liability for 
negligence. Therefore, if you can 
prove that the parking lot operator 
was negligent in his handling of the 
car, the chances are that the courts 
will hold him responsible in spite of 
any disclaimer that he may have 
put on the claim check or that he 
may have posted on the parking lot. 

There is one type of restriction on 
liability that generally is supported 
by the courts. That is a case where 


adequate 


protection 


Highland arms, distinctive 

and efficient as they were 

in their time would afford 
very little protection 

today. In insurance, too, 
protection that was once 
adequate becomes obsolete 

if not adjusted to current 
conditions. That's why 
Caledonian agents take pride 
in the up-to-the-minute 
protection that Caledonian has 
given for more than 147 years. 


the Caledonian insurance Company 


Founded 1805 


Executive Offices » Hartford, Conn, 


Oldest Scottish huurance Compeny’ : 
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the charge of the bailee is regulated 
according to the liability assumed. 
This is particularly effective if the 
amount of money for which the bailee 
is liable is regulated according to 
the charge. As an example of this, 
you may store your wife’s fur coat 
with a department store under a 
receipt which states that the value of 
the coat for storage purposes is 
limited to $100, You pay the mini- 
mum fee for this storage and limited 
valuation. Unless the bailee has been 
guilty of gross negligence, the courts 
ordinarily will support that limita- 
tion of liability, primarily because 
the bailor is paying a less amount of 
money because of the limitation 
placed upon the value. 


Now we come to the most impor- 
tant question to insurance men of 
insuring the bailee’s liability. The 
simplest type of coverage is that 
which insures the bailee for loss 
because of his liability to others for 
damage to property in his custody. 
The insurance company pays a claim 
only if the bailee has been negligent 
to a point where he is liable for loss 
of or damage to the property. There 
is no coverage for the benefit of the 
bailor unless the bailee has been 
negligent. 


Not Inland Marine 


Warehousemen carry bailee lia- 
bility insurance. This is not an 
inland marine coverage unless the 
property for which the bailee may 
be liable is itself a proper subject 
for inland marine insurance. For 
example, property in storage in a 
warehouse is not properly a subject 
for inland marine insurance. There- 
fore, warehousemen’s legal liability 
insurance ordinarily is issued by 
casualty companies rather than as an 
inland marine coverage because 
there is no transit hazard in connec- 
tion with the storage of property. 
However, it would be possible to 
insure a laundryman’s legal liability 
for damage to property in his cus- 
tody because the property is not on 
his premises for storage but is there 
for a processing. There is a transit 
hazard involved and the property 
itself is properly a subject for inland 
marine coverage. 

It would be in order to issue an 
inland marine bailee liability policy 
to cover a furniture warehouseman 
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for furniture which is in his store- 
house purely incidental to transpor- 
tation. For example, the property 
might be moved from one location 
to another and be in the warehouse 
for a few days incidental to such 
moving. This is distinct from a 
storage operation, and this could be 
covered by an inland marine legal 
liability policy. 

Most policyholders who have 
property in their custody for storage 
or processing would not be satisfied 
with a straight legal liability cover- 
age. A warehouseman or laundry 
who refused to replace damaged 
goods unless he was legally liable 
as a bailee would soon be out of 
customers. The bailee who is per- 
forming a service for his customers 
must make good any losses of his 
customer’s property. The ordinarily 
small losses, such as the loss of a 
shirt or a blanket, the laundryman 
and dry cleaner take care of as 
business losses. His prices are ad- 
justed to a point where he can make 
such replacements as business ex- 
penses. However, few laundrymen 
are in a position to make good a 
severe loss such as that resulting 
from the burning down of his plant, 
or perhaps the theft of an entire 
truckload of clothing. He wants 
insurance to cover such a loss, and 
he wants insurance not only against 
his legal liability, but also to take 
care of the loss to his customers 
regardless of his liability to them. 
Thus there has been developed in 
the inland marine field, “hailees’ cus- 
tomers insurance,” covering not only 
the legal liability of the bailee, but 
also the customer’s interest in the 
property which is the subject of the 
bailment. Bailees’ customers insur- 
ance ordinarily is written for laun 
drymen, but a furriers’ customers 
policy and a cold storage locker 
bailee policy are other examples of 
bailees’ customers insurance. 

The bailees’ customers policy 
which is commonly written for 
launderers and dry cleaners is a 
coverage needed by every such 
operator. There are no exceptions. 

There are three serious problems 
to the insurance agent in connection 
with these policies. First is the 
coverage of the policy. The perils 
covered ordinarily are those of fire, 
the extended coverage perils, bur 
glary from the premises of the 
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insured, and frequently theft from 
vehicles operated by the insured. 
This is reasonably complete coverage 
against the perils which can cause 
a serious loss to the operator and 
his customers. “All risks” types of 
policies are not common in this field 
because the miscellaneous perils 
which are covered under the “all 
risks” type of coverage are not likely 
to cause large losses. The smaller 
losses such as those from mysterious 
disappearance and misplacing of 


property are generally considered to 
be business losses which the operator 
should pay out of his operating ex 
penses. The coverage he needs is 
against the catastrophic and 
the insurance agent should see 
that all probable 
covered. 

It is important that the policy be 
written to cover the property under 
all the circumstances when it may be 
in the insured’s custody. Policies 
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Concept of Bailee—Continued 


ordinarily are written to cover prop- 
erty while on the premises of the 
insured’s plant, while in transit to 
and from those premises, and also 
while on the premises of branch 
pickup stations, It is 
important that the policy be written 
to cover 


stores ofr 


locations if 
It is also impor- 
tant to give automatic coverage at 
new locations if the insured is in the 
business of operating a 


branch 
any are operated 


these 


chain of 
laundry or dry cleaning shops. It is 
customary to give seventy-two hours 
protection at an unnamed location in 
order to give the insured time to get 
a new station opened and then report 
to his insurance representative. 


The second serious problem is the 
limit of liability. It is difficult for 
a laundry or dry cleaner to deter- 
mine the maximum value which may 
be in his possession during peak 
periods. Some large companies have 
taken an easy way of meeting this 
problem by writing bailees’ cus- 
tomers policies with no limit of 
liability. It seems to me that this 
is risky underwriting. The entire 
operations of the insured might 
change during the policy period, and 
he would be under no obligation to 
report such change to the insurance 
company, other than to maintain 
accurate reports of his gross receipts. 
The insurance company might find 
itself in a position of carrying liabil- 
ity far beyond that which its normal 
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operations contemplate. The better 
solution, it seems to me, is for the 
insurance representative and the 
laundry owner or dry cleaner to 
confer at least once a year regard- 
ing the peak values that he might 
have on hand under current ec- 
onomic conditions. In this way the 
operator would be protected against 
high losses, and the insurance com- 
pany would be able to adjust its 
liability in accordance with its own 
capacity and its reinsurance com- 
mitments. 

The third troublesome factor to 
the insurance agent or salesman 
is the rate. The rates quoted often 
do not seem to make sense be- 
cause companies may quote differ- 
ent rates. This is true, as it is with 
many other inland marine lines, be- 
cause different inland marine un- 
derwriters have varying opinions 
concerning the importance of cer- 
tain features of the risk. One un- 
derwriter may lay almost complete 
stress on the fire hazard, whereas 
another one feels that theft losses 
are the predominant source of claims. 
These differences of opinion are 
reflected in the weight which is given 
by the underwriter to the different 
hazards contemplated in the rate. 
This is one of the types of inland 
marine insurance which is not yet 
subject to rating by a rating bureau. 


In general the rates vary accord- 
ing to the limit of liability, the fire 
hazard at the plant, whether or not 
theft from trucks is included among 
the covered hazards, and the loss 
record of the insured in the past. 
While rates vary somewhat from 
one insurance company to another, 
in general a low rated risk in one 
company will also secure a favorable 
rate from other companies. 


Goods in Storage 


It is important that inland marine 
policies on bailees’ customers goods 
be written to exclude goods in stor- 
age. There are certain types of 
goods which may be covered in 
storage, such as furs under a fur- 
riers’ customers policy, but these 
should not be included in the bailees’ 
customers laundry form which covers 
the processing hazard. 

The Furriers’ Customers policy is 
designed to cover furs and similar 
garments which are kept in stor- 
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age during the summer months. 
Furriers’ customers insurance gen- 
erally is written with a much broader 
coverage than bailees’ customers in- 
surance for laundries or dry cleaners. 
Probably this is because the owners 
of fur garments have come to ex- 
pect “all risks’’ coverage on their 
personal fur policies, and they ex- 
pect the same type of coverage from 
the furrier who keeps the garments 
in storage during the summer. 


Only Those Garments 


It is customary in the fur business 
for the storage warehouse or furrier 
to give a receipt for each garment 
which is stored. Ordinarily this re- 
ceipt contains an agreement limiting 
the value of the fur piece insofar as 
the liability of the furrier is con- 
cerned. The furriers’ customers in- 
surance policy covers only those 
garments for which a receipt is 
given. It is important that the furrier 
understand this, and realize that the 
furriers’ customers policy as ordi- 
narily written does not protect him 
against loss of any fur garment 
which he takes in without giving a 
receipt. It may be that a furrier 
doing a large repair business would 
need a regular bailees’ customers 
policy to cover that part of his op- 
eration in addition to his furriers’ 
customers policy which covers the 
storage operation. This is a feature 
that should be investigated by the 
insurance company representztive 
in discussing complete coverage of 
the furrier’s operations. 


It is important to call to the at- 
tention of the furrier his possible 
liability above the value stated in 
the storage receipt. Occasionally in 
case of gross negligence, or some 
other circumstances by which the 
furrier extends his bailee liability, 
the courts may call upon the fur- 
rier to make good the full value of 
a garment in spite of the limitation 
placed in the storage receipt. The 
furriers’ customers policy covers 
only up to the amount stated in the 
storage receipt, unless a special en- 
dorsement is added to the policy to 
cover this excess legal liability. 
Many furriers’ customers policies 
are written without any coverage for 
excess legal liability. While the fur 
rier may decide to carry this risk 
himself, his attention should be 
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called to it so that he has an oppor- 
tunity to decide whether or not to 
insure it. 

Many stores have repair depart- 
ments in which they take in the prop- 
erty of customers for refinishing and 
repair. Fine arts dealers, furniture 
stores, department stores, jewelry 
shops and many other operations 
which are normally considered to be 
retail sales outlets also have repair 
departments in which they have sub 
stantial value in customers’ goods. 
In order to fulfill his duties as 


insurance representative of these 
people it is necessary for the agent 
to suggest the coverage of their bailee 
liability. The same thing applies to 
many manufacturing and processing 
plants where goods of customers may 
be in the plant for processing or on 
consignment. This is also true of 
factories that have patterns in their 
possession in connection with work 
being processed for their customers. 
An inland marine form of policv can 
be the ideal solution to cover most 
situations involving bailee liability. 
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INSURANCE COMPANIES REPORTED UPON (FROM JANUARY, 1953) 


Admiral Figo. Boasten 

(Begins Operas ere ..-Feb. 133 
Aetna Casualty, Harttord 

(Special Extra Dividends) . 113 
Aetna Insurance, Hartford 

(Increases Dividend) Jan. 113 
Agricultura! Insurance, Watertown 


America Fore Group, 
(Offer to Arbitra 
(Wentworth, Secre baits 
(New Secretaries) 
(New Director) 
American-Associated Cos., 
(Taylor, Vice President) 
(To Increase Capital) 
American Automobile, St. Louis 
(Capital oe ay 
American Casual 
(Stock Dividen ° . 141 
American hme al Phoenix 
(Suit Settled) . 133 
American General, Houston 
(Stock Dividend) . 113 
American Indemnity, Galveston 
(Sanderford Promoted oe x 
(Winter Advanced) .... os 143 
(Hartung Advanced) 
American Insurance, Newark 
(Promotions and Elections) . 113 
American Motorists, Chicago 
(Kemper Takes Issue) 107 
(Heineke, Vice President) July 107 
American Mutual Benefit, Philadelphia 
(Changes Name) May 143 
American Mutual Liability, Boston 
(Clinton Advanced) Apr. 141 
(New Vice Presidents) 
American Mutual Reinsurance, Chicago 
(Executive Advancements ay 143 
American Progressive Health, New York 
(New Director) Apr. 141 
American Reinsurance Group, New York 
(Official Changes) May 143 
American Surety, 
(Arbitrates ae ptt Claims) . .-Feb. 133 
(Accountants Liability Policy) .. -Apr. 141 
American Universal, Providence 
Fa aa Capital) Feb. 133 
(New Director) Feb. 133 
Arex Indemnity, New York 
(Change in Control) 
Associated Factory Mutuals 
(Correction Notice) 
Associated Reciprocal, Port Chester 
(New Attorney-in-Fact 
Atlantic Mutual Group, New York 
(Official Changes) 
(Deviation Approved) 
Automobile Insurance, Hartford 
(See Aetna Casualty) 
Balboa Insurance, Los Aneel es 
(New Exec. V.P. and D' 
Balfour-Guthrie Insurance, bain eranetsce 
(New Carrier) 1 
Bituminous Companies, Rock Island 
(White, Chairman and President) Jan. 114 
(Hesse, Exec. Vice President) ..July 107 
Boston Creme, Boston 
(Stock Split Approved) . 133 
(Promotions) . 142 
Caledonian Group, 
(New Director . 143 
Camden Fire, Camden 
(New Secretary) 14 
Celina Mutual Casualty, Celina 
(Changes Name) July 108 
Central Mutual Insurance, Van Wert 
(Dividends Increased) Mar. 143 
Century Insurance Group, New Yo 
(U. S. Manager to Retire) e@ 121 
Citizens Casualty, New York 
(Capital Increase) 121 
(See Arex Indemnity) June 121 
Commercial Tavestment Trust, New York 
(Bishop, Exec. Vice President) -Apr. 
Commercial Standard, Fort Worth 
(Advancements) Apr. 
Commercial Union Group, New York 
(New Director 
Community Mutual, Philadelphia 
(See American Mutual Benefit) .. 
Continental Cosnatty, Chicago 
(Stock Dividen 
New Vi 


(Raises Polio Rates) 
Emmeo Insurance, South Bend 
(Shortall, Hxec. Vice President) ..Apr. 
~ loyers Reinsurance, Kansas Cit 


Figures) 
{Trimble Promoted 
Excelsior Insurance, Syracuse 
(Official Chan ) 
(New Dtrector 
Farm Bureau Companies, Colum 
(Kramer, Assistant to Prccidenty. May 144 
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Federal Insurance, New York 
(Merger Proposed) June 122 
Farm Bureau Cos., Columbus 
(Credit for Driver Courses) July 108 
(Major Medical Expense Policy) .July 108 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
(Increases Dividend) 
(New Vice Presidents) 
New Directors) 
Fidelity and Guar. Ins. Undrs., Bait noes 
(Official Staff Changes) Feb. 134 
Fidelity Interstate, Philadelphia 
(Capital Increased) 
(Capital Decreased) 
Fidelity- ae Fire, Houston 
(New Compan 
Fire and Casua 
(To Expand Operations) 
Firemen’s Insurance, Newark 
(New Director) 
General America Group, Seattle 
(New Director) Ju 
General Fire & Casualty, New York 
(New Director) J 
(New President) 
General Guaranty, Winter Park 
(New Company 
General Insurance, Trieste 
Branch) Feb. 134 
General Reinsurance Group, New York 
(Boles Advanced) Mar. 144 
Glens Falls Group, Glens Falls 
(New Director) J 122 
Globe & Rutgers Group, New York 
(Youngman, Chairman) 
(New Directors) 
Government Employees Ins., 
(Perry Joins umpany) an. 
(Stock Dividend) ..............- Mar. 
Grain Dealers Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Executive Appointments) 
Great American Indemnity, New York 
(Appointments) 
Great Lakes Fire & Marvine, Toledo 
(New Company) 
Gulf Insurance, Dailas 
(Stock Dividend) 
Hamilton Fire, New York 
(Changes Name) 
Hanover nee New York 
(Increases Dividend) 
(New Director) 
Hartford Accident, Hartford 
(New Directors) 
Hartford we ee. Hartford 
(New Direc 
(Official Conmameh 
(New Directors) 


Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford 
(Pays Extra Dividend) 
(New Vice Presidents) 
Helvetia Fire, St. Gall 
(See Penn-Liberty) 
Holyoke Mutual Fire, Salem 
(Executive Appointments) 
Home Indemnity, New Yo 
(Love, Executive Vice President) Mar. 
(Hargrett, Director) M 
Home Ipqurance, New Yo 
(One Hundred Years ‘olay 
Home caren Honolulu 
(New President) 
Houston Fire & Casualty, Fort Worth» 
(Capital Increased) 


Washington 


ced 
Indgetria} Indemnity, San Francisco 
(New Vice President) 

Inland Empire speesneee, Salt Lake City 
(Howay, Vice President) Ju 
Insurance of N. A. Group Phiiadeiphia 
(Directors to Visit Pacific Coast) Mar. 

(New Blanket pigenty Form) ....Mar. 
(New Inland Marine Form) 
(New Vice Presidents) 
Insurors aye Tulsa 
(Change in Control) May 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids. 
(Dividend Action) 
Keystone Mutual Demme pittsbiirghe 
(Rehabilitation Denied 
> Mutual J‘ nrowomd Boston 
pendent Merit Rating Plan) Jan. 
(New Director) Feb. 
Lioyds Fire, San Antonio 
(Receiver Appointed) 
London & Lancashire Group, Hartford 
(Advancements) pr. 
Louisville Fire & pee; Louisville 
(New President 
Lumbermen's Cloyas 
(Change in Contro i) Ma 
Lumbermens Mutual ‘Caaanity, Chicago 
(New Pollo Plans) r. 
(See American Motorists 
Lumber Mutual Casualty, 
(New Directors) 
Lumber Mutual Fire, Boston 
(New Director) ...... aaceedecdone I 
(Strong, Advanced) 


July 
ew York 


Manhattan Casualty, 
(Management Changes June 

Manufacturers’ Casua ty. Philadephia 
(Appointments) Jan. 

Maryland Casualty, ‘Baltimore 
(Recommends Add’! Financing) .. 
(Stock Issue Approved) 
(To Retire Preferred Stock) 

Merchants Fire Group, New York 
(Elections) 

Meridian Mutual, Indianapolis 
(Russell Elect ed President) —— 

Meritplan Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Company) 

Meserole Group, New York 
(Advancements) 

Meridian Mutual, Indianapolis 
(New Company) 

Michigan Mutual Liability, Detroit 
(New Directors) y 

Mid-Century Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Company) pr 

Midwestern ingurence, Oklahoma Cy 
(Change in Con 

Motor Vehicle ae UR Chicago 
(100% Stock Dividend Declared) . 

Mutual Boller & Machinery, Boston. 
(New Vice Presidents) Apr 

Mutual Fire, Marine, Philadelphia 
(Advancements) Jt 

oy Service Casualty, St. Paul 
(To Recognize Driving Courses) . 

National Fire, Hartford 
(New Director) 

National Indemnity, Omaha 
(Capital Increase 

National Surety, New York 
(New Director 

National Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Capital Increase) 

New Amsterdam Group, Baltimore 
(New Director) un 

Neatnaes American, St. John's 
(Authorized) 

New Hampshire Fire, Manchester 
(Recommends Stock Dividend) ...Feb. 

New Insurance, Geneva 
(See Penn-Liberty) ‘eb. 

New South inourance, Winston-Salem 
(New Company 

North American Y Accident, Chicago 
(New Vice President) 

North American, San Antonio 
(See Lloyds Fire) 

North British Group, London 
(New Vice Presidents) 

Northeastern Insurance, Hartford 
(Executive Changes) 

Ohio Comment ee 
(Stock Dividen 

North Star nn ERS New York 
(New Secretary) 

Ohio Hardware Mutual, Coshocton 
(Executive Appointments) 


New York 


.Feb. 
‘Mar 


. May 


Peerless Casualty, Keene 
(New Director) 


Phoenix Insurance, Hartford 
(Inereases Dividend) 
Preferred Accident, New —, 
(Suits to Recover Premium 
(Initial Liegideting Dividend) .. 
(To Review Test Case) 
Preferred fogurance, “Grand Rapids 
(Stock Dividend 
Republic eee Dallas 
Stock Dividend) Mar 
Rhode Island Insurance, Providence 
(Insolvent) J 
Royal-Liverpoo) Group, Liverpool 
oe Secretaries) 
ewA 


St. Paul Group, 
(New Dir or 
(Centennial Celebration) 
Saskatchewan Government, Regina 
(1952 Operations) 
\Sovevanens Inroads) 
Saskatchewan Guarantee, Regina 
(Government Inroads) July 1 
Seaboard Mutual Casualty, Philadelphia 
(Assessment Order) 
Seaboard Surety, New York 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 
(Stock Dividend) 
Shamrock Casualty, New York 
(Organizing) J 
South C aroliea Insurance, Columbia 
(Expanding Operationa) 
Southeastern Fire, Charlotte 
(New Vice President) 
Southwestern Insurance, Otiaboma City 
(New Company) . Apr. 146 
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Springfield Group, Springfield 
(Schlesinger Promoted) 

Standard Accident Group, Detroit 
(New Directors) .. 

Scate Farm Grou up, Bloomington 
(Agents Held Employees) F 
(CIO Withdraws Election Position) 


ey Fire, Cobleskill 

(See Wyoming Valley Fire) 

Sterling insurance, Chicago 
(Control Acquired) 

Sun of London Group, New York 
(Elections) 

Superior Automobile, Florence 
Licensed ) 

Texas Mutual, Beaumont 
(In Receivership) 

Transamerica Group 
(Official Changes 


(New President) 


(Stock Divid 
(See Midwestern) 


(New Mutual) 


United Fire, 


Travelers Group, Hartford U. 


(Vow, Vice President) Mar. Vir, 
{New Vice Presidents) (Smith Succeeds Minor) . 
Trinity Upiversal Dallas 


end) Feb. 
Tri-State Companies, Okiahoma City, » 
Tri State Mutual, Palmyra ‘ 


Union Reinsurance, Zurich 
(U. 8. Branch Licensed) 

New York 
(See Hamilton Fire) 

U. 8. teagy * & Guaranty, Baltimore 
Do xec. Vice President) .. 


8. Guarantee, New York 
(See Federal Insurance) 
nia Fire and Marine, itched 


Western Casualty & Surety. Fort Scott” 
(Stock Dividend) Jan. 
Western Mutual Insurance, Des Moines 
(Polio Policy) 

Wolverine Insurance, Battle Creek 
(Capital Change) 

Wyoming Valley Fire, Warsaw 
(Mutuals Merge) 

Yorkshire Insurance, New York 
(Merger) 

Yorkshire Insurance, York 
(Advancements) 

Zurich Group, Zurich 

Vogt Advanced) 


Jan. 


— In This Issue — 


Agency Managers Litd., New York, N. Y. 
American Agency Management Bureau, 
American Appraisal Co., Milwaukee, 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., § 
American Casualty Co., Ke wer Pa. 
American Equity Insurance Group, Miami, Fila, 
American Fire & Casualty Co., ee a iia. 
American Insurance Group, Newark, N. 
American Motorists Insurance Co., chicago, i 
American Reinsurance Group, New York, 
Anchor Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. 
Atlantic Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N. Y. 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., noe, Leanne Til. 
Burns, Inc., Frank, Seattle, Was 

Caledonian Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Canadian Fire Insurance Co., Winnineg, Canada 
Capitol Indemnity Insurance Co., Indianapolis, 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas C ." Mo. 
Century Insurance Co., Ltd., New York, N. 
Cimarron Insurance Co., Cimarron, Kan. 

Cobb and Co., James O "Durham, N.C. 

Cc ‘ommerc ial Standard Insurance ¢ 0., Fort Worth, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
‘onover & Co., Chase, ¢ ‘hicago, Til. 
‘onstitution Insurance C orp., New York, N. Y. 
‘ontinental Casualty Co., Chicago, - 

‘orroon & Reynolds, Inc., New York 

C-O-Two Fire Equipme nt Co. Newark, 'N. J. 
Cudd & Coan, Inc., Spartanburg, 8. C, 

Dale & Co., Ltd, Montreal, Canada 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
Dimling, Henry, Los Angeles, Cal 
Dirikler-Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dotson Co., H. 8., Helena, Mont. 
Dubuque Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N 

Hureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York, > # 
Excess Underwriters, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Fairfield & Ellis, Boston, Mass 
Fairfield, Ellis & Grant, Ltd., Montreal, 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland 
Filing Equipment Bureau, Boston, 
Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark ef 
Foster & Son, J. E., Fort Worth, Texas 
Froggatt & Co., Inc., Joseph, New York, N. 
General Accident Fire & Life Assce Corp., 
General Reinsurance Group, New York, 

Gulf Insurance Co., Dallas, Texas 

Hampson & Son, Ltd., Robert, Montreal, Canada 
Harford Mutual Insurance Co., Bel Air, Md. 
Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co., Des Moines, 
Hitke & Co., Inc., Kurt, Chicago, Ill 

Hoey, Ellison & Frost, Inc., New ee N. 

Home Insurance Co., New York, N. 
Houston Fire & Casualty Insurance C a 
Howard & Co., Ltd., Robert, Montreal, 
Hunter Lyon, Inc., Miami, Fla, . 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Ins. Co. 
Industrial Insurance Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Ins, Co. of North America, Philadelphia, ee 
International Business Machines Corp 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance Co. 
Isaac, Jacob, Austin, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


ARE D. 


Texas 
Hartford, Conn. 


erage, 
Kansas City, M 


Canada . 

, Baltimore, Mad 
Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. J 


Fort Worth, 
Canada 


Texas .... 


, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Cedar tapids, Iowa 66 
Texas’ ~ 76 
New York, |. i A ‘ 50 


Kolob Corporation, 

La Mers Studio, New York, N. Y. 

Leonhart & Co., Ine. , Baltimore, Md. 

Lioyd-Thomas Co., a o, Til, 

Loyalty Group, Newark, 

Manning & Sons, T. A., 

Marbury & Co., Wm., Ruston, a 

Markel Service, Inc. Richmond, Va. 

Martin & Co., ine., Roy, New Orleans, La. 

Melling & Bevingtons Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Metropolitan Fire Assurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Miami Colonial —? Miami, Fla 

Moyer Agency, Inc., Kirk, low ‘Orleans, La. 

Mutual Benelit Health & Accident Ass’n, Omaha, Neb. 

National Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich. 

National of Hartford Grou Hartford, Conn. 

National Union Ins. Cos., ittsburgh, Pa. ° 

Nelson & Stross, New York, N I 

New Amsterdam Casualty Co., EE Md. 

Northern Assurance Co., ita. New York, N. 

Northwestern Mutual Fire Ass'n, Seattle, Wash. 

Ohio Farmers Com _— LeRoy, 

Pacific Coast Fire Insurance Co., , 

Pacific Employers Insurance Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Pacific National Fire Insurance ¢o., San ancisco, Cal. 

Pan American Casualty Co., Houston, Texas 

Paull & Son, Inc., Alfred, Ww my Ww. Va. 

Pearl American Group, New York, 

Peerless Casualty Co., Keene, N. 1 

Pension pisnmiog Co., New York, N. Y. 

Phoenix-Connecticut Group, Marttora, Conn. 

Potomac Iusurance Co., Washington, D. C 

Preferred Fire Insurance Co., To 

Recordak (Eastman Kodak Co.), Roch hester, N. 

Redmond & Shaughnessy Ltd., Montreal, Eis oboe 

Reed, Shaw & McNaught, Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Reinsurance Agency Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Reinsurance Underwriters, Inc., San Francisco, Cai. 

Remington Rand Inc. (Management Controls Div.), 

Rimmer & Co., Frank, Dallas, Texas 

Rite Line Corp., Washington, D. C. 

Ritter General Agency, Denver, Colo. 

Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York, N. Y. 

Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. 

St. Paul Group, St. Paul, Minn. 

Scottish Union and National Ins. Co., 

Seibels, Bruce & Co., Columbia, 8. C. 

Sheridan & Co., L. : a Chicago, Til. 

Southwestern Fire & Casualty C “x Dallas, 
Springfield Group, Springfield, Mass. 

8 andard of Detroit Group, Detroit, 

Stewart, Smith (Canada) Ltd., Montreal, Canada 

Stewart, Smith (Illinois) Inc., Chicago, Il. 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New York, N. Y. 

Swiss Reinsurance Co., New York, N. Y. 

Thompson-Hann Insurance Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

Tressel & Associates, Harry 8. , Chie ago, Ill. 

Trinity Universal Insurance C ., Dallas, Texas 

Tri-State Insurance Cos., Tulsa, Okla. 

United States Casualty Co., New York, N. Y. 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Gitahecte "~ 

Unity Fire & General Insurance Co.. New York, 

Utilities Insurance Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls, 8. 

Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. 

Willis, Faber & Co., Montreal, Canada 

Wilson Co., Ltd., A, E., Toronto, Canada 

Wolfe, Corcoran and Linder, New York, N. 

Woodward & Fondiller, Inc.. New York, N. Y. 

Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis, New York, is, Bs 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


a 


Hartford, Conn. 
. Opposite Inside Front Cover 
19 


snateres 83-100 


“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST’S 
INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies which 
receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its column@” 
































0A MERICAN 


REINSURANCE Group 


AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ww 
Reinsurance Exclusively 
Casually Kidelity Surely 
Yre Marine 
hed Lines 


* 
COMPLETE wl MERICAN PROTECTION 


99 John Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 























| Essential 
Service 





REINSURANCE, TOO, 


by performing an essential service 
to the insurance industry, makes its 
contribution to the public welfare. 





GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 











GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 
Casualty - Fidelity . Surety Fire - Inland Marine 
Accident & Health Ocean Marine 


Home Office: 90 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 
Midwestern Department: 1012 BALTIMORE BLDG., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 





